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ARGUMENTS. 

BOOK V. 

Sect. I. Titus undertakes ike condvct of the war against the 
Jew8 ; he enters Judea ; the number of his Forces ; he en- 
eamps before the walls of JeriuaWm — II. The origin of the 
Jews ; their customs, institatioAB, and religion — VI. Their 
territory and boimdaries ; the palm and balm tree ; Modnt 
Libanns ; the rirer Jordan ; the^ lake that tbrowa up pitch ; 
the vast tract of barren land ; the sands at the mouth of 
the riTer Beins of ose in making glass^-VIII. Jemsalem 
the eapital city ; immense riohes of the temple ; oondition 
of the Jews nnder the Assyrians, the Medes, the Persiaos, 
the Maoedonians; an acconnt of their kings — IX. Pompey 
the first Roman general that besieged and took the city of 
Jerusalem ; Herod raised to the throne by Marc Antony ; 
Caligula ordered bis statne to be placed in the temple ; 
the Jews refnsed to comply ; a new dispute wilh Gessius 
Floms, the Roman govemor ; Vespasian sent by Nero to 
oonduct the war— XI. Titas lays siege to Jerusalem ; strength 
and fortifications of the city and the tmnple ; tbree armies 
in the town under three different generale— >XIII. Prodigiea 
before the siege began, but all neglected by the Jews ; an 
anoient prophecy misinterpreted — XIV. Farther account 
of the war under Civilis in Germany — XV. Cirilis and 
Cerealis have various snccessin different battle^^XIX. Ci- 
vilis with his whole foroe enters the island of Batavia, and 
attacks the Roman garrisons — XXI. Cerealis marches to 
the relief of the Romans-^XXH. Cerealis by his own wsnt 
of caution in danger of being taken by sarprise, and carried 
off by the enemy in the night- time— XXIII. Civilis equips 
a naval annament on the vast bay near the mouth of the 
Moose ; Cerealis collects a number of vessel», aad offers 
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battle ; a slight naval engagement ; this the last attempt of 
Civilis ; he retires beyond the Rhine ; the Romans in great 
daxiger from the floods by which Batavia was laid under 
water — XXVI. Civilis inclined to tenns of peace ; a Con- 
ference between him and Cerealis.— [The rest of this book 
is lost.] 

These transactions passed in the 

Year of Rome Of Christ Consals. 

8f3 70 Flavius Vespasianas, Titas, his 

son. 

APPENDIX. 

S£CT. I* Civilis endeavors to disguise and palliate his own 
Conducton. Peace being concluded with the Batavians, 
the Lingones and other states of Gaul lay down their arms ; 
Fonteias Agrippa being defeated and slain, the Sarmatians 
make an irruption into Moesia ; they are routed by Rubrius 
Gallus— III. The siege of Jerusalem— IV. Causes which 
led to its destruction— V. Description of the city and tem- 
ple — VI. Population ; awiul denunciations during the siege 
— VII. Internal State of Jerusalem — VIII. Titus encamps 
before the walls ; inhuman stratagem of the Jews— IX. The 
Romans make a breach in the walls, and take possession of 
Salem and Bezetha — X. Clemency and retreat of Titus— 
XI. lut^nal dissensions in Jerusalem — XII. Titus resumes 
the attack, and advances to the Mount of Olives — XIII. 
Desperate sally of John and Simon— XIV. Hoirible con- 
dition of the inhabitants ; generous offers of Titus — XV. 
The tower Antonia taken by storm — XVI. XJnsuccessful 
mission of the historian Josephus—XVII. Destruction of 
the Temple — XVIII. Sack of the city, and dispersion of the 
Jews — XIX. Vespasian sails from Alexandria, and enters 
Rome — XX. Sequel of the siege of Jerusalem ; triumph of 
Vespasian and Titus — XXI. Characters of those two princes 
—XXII. Death of Helvidius Priscus— XXIII. Cruel exe- 
cution of Sabinus and Eponina. 
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MANNERS OF THE 6ERMANS. 

SscT. I. The extent and bomidaries of Oermany — II. The in- 
habitants, and origin of their name — III. Their rüde verses, 
their bards, and fabalous traditions — ^IV. Their fierce fea- 
tnres, and size of their bodies — V. The nature of the soil, 
description of the cattle, and their want of gold and silyer 
mines— VI. Scarcity of iron ; the arms in general use ; their 
horaea ; the select hnndred from every canton — VII. Their 
kinga, their generaU, and the authority of their prieats — 

VIII. The courage of the German women, and their ezhor- 
tations to the men in the most obstinate battle^ ; the saper- 
atitions Generation of the Germans for the female sex — 

IX. The gods of Germany, riz. Mercury, Hercules, Mars, 
and Isis ; the sacred groyes their only sanctuaries ; no idols, 
no image of their gods-^X. Auguries, fonns of divination 
by chances, from the neighing of horses, and from captives 
taiken in war — XI. Authority of the Chiefs, how limited ; 
public assemblies, and their dilatory meeting— XII. Fains' 
and penalties ; fines for different offences, part to the per- 
son injured, and part to the chief, or the Community — XIII. 
AU business debated under arms ; the spear and shield 
giren to the young before the assembly of the State ; after 
that ceremony manhood begins ; the companions of the 
chieftains, and^the valor and principles of both ; war and 

i rapine the only resources of the chiefs to support their fol« 

I lowers ; cultivation of the seil neglected — XV. Indolence 

of the Germans in time of peace ; the care of the'household 
\ left to the women ; the custom of sending presents to the 

Chiefs — XVI. l'orm of their villages ; no contiguous build- 
ings ; subterraneous cayes — XVII. Dress of the men and 
women — XVIII. Form of marriage contracts ; polygamy, 
except in a few instances, disallowed ; constancy of the Ger- 
man wiyes — XIX. Punishment of adultery inflicted by the 
hasband — XX. Education of youth, and rules of succession 
to the property of the üeither — XXI. Duty of adopting the 
friendships and feuds of parents and relations ; compositxon 
for homicide and other crimes ; their loye of hospitality — 
XXII. Conyiyial meetings ; the custom of drinking deep ; 
qoarrels in their Uquor, and eyen their public debates — 
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XXIII. The liquor and food of tfae Germans — XXIV. Pab- 
lic spectades, and their rage for gaming — XXY . The slares 
are predial servants ; the master has not the power of life 
and deatb orer ht» slavefl ; conditton of tbe ffeedmeiH— 
XXyi. Partition and enltiTatioa of th« lands ; tbe year di- 
▼ided into three seasons ; automn oi^nown— XXVII. Tb«ir 
ftmeral ceremonies without pomp or ostentation — XXVIII. 
Tbus far tbe general manners ; partkvkir desoription of 
the several nationa; the Gauls and GemaBs reciprocaUy 
passed over tbe Rhino in qneat of babitationa ; the Helve- 
tians, the Boians, originaUy Gauls ; tbe Arayiscians and 
Osians of doubtful eztractton ; tbe Treverians, Nerviass, 
Vangiones, Trebocians» Nemetes, and Ubians, all natives of 
Germany — XXIX. Tbe Batarians possessed of an island 
formed by tbe brancbes of tbe Rbine ; a brare and warlike 
people ; Community of tlie Mattiaci ; tbe decuman lands, a 
tract of coantry subject to an impost of one tentb — XXX. 
Tbe Cattians, a brare and warlike people, famous for tbe 
discipline of their infantry ; their rows to let tbeir bair 
and beard grow tili they kill an enemy— XXXII. Tbe Usi- 
pians and Tencteriana ; tbe strength of the latter consists 
in cavalry — XXXIII. Tbe Bmcterians expelied from their 
territory by tbe Chamarians and Angrivarians — XXXIV. 
The Dulgibinians and Chasaurians ; tbe Greater and Lesser 
Frisia — XXXV. Tbe Chauciana, bounded at tbe fartbest ez- 
tremity by tbe Northern Sea ; a people renowned for their 
loveof justice — XXXVI. The Cheruscans and Fosiana sub- 
dued by the Cattians—XXX VII. Tbe Cimbrians, dwelling 
ou tbe borders of tbe Northern Ocean ; now an inferior 
State, but tbeir ancient glory still sunrives — XXXVIII. Tbe 
Saeyians, tbe greatest and most extensive State in all Ger- 
many ; tbeir dress and manners — XXXIX. The Semnones, 
a part of tbe Suevian nation ; tbeir religious rites, buman 
sacrifices, and otber acta of superstition— XL. Tbe Lango- 
bards, the Reudignians, tbe Aviones, Angles, Varinians, 
Eudosians, Nuithonaa, and Suardonians ; the worsbip paid 
to Herth, or tbe goddess of tbe eartb — ^XU. Tbe Hermun- 
durians~-XLlL Tbe Nariscans, Marcomanians, and Qna- 
dians — XLIII. The Marsignians, and Gotbinians, Osians, 
and Burians ; tbeir manners, and tbe national charaoter of 
•mcb; tbe teiritory of tbe Lygiana, with their inferior 
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t, such a» lli* Ariuia, Üie H^reconm, the Maitiwwyrw, 
ElyiimiMi» and Ntliarvaliaas ^ tke worthip of Alois, sapposed 
to he Caator and Pollnx; putienlar deseriptioa of tbe 
Ariaas ; the GotboneSy the Rn^onl, and Lemiyiana, all 
«ader ragal goTemmeaft— XLIV. The Snionea bordaring an 
the oeean ; their naral atrength ; their kings deapotio— 
XLV. The aaa without nadalatioa ; the iEatiaaa, and their 
pkBOty of amber ob the ahore ; the foxmation of amber, and 
ita natoial canaea ; the Skoaea, avbjeet to female gov^m- 
mant — ^XLVI. The Peueiniaaa, the Yenediana, and f en- 
niana ; their filth and porerty ; aoeounts of the Heluaiana, 
the Oxiooea, aad othera too fithulona to be related« 

This tract waa composed by Tacitos in the 

Year of Borne Of Chriat Comrala. 

851 » Nerra, the fbnrth tiiae, TriQaD, 

the aecond* 



LIFE OP AGRICOLA. 

SccT» I. The nae and practiee of biography to record the 
Urea of eminent men — II. The orntom dangerona ander 
tyrannic power — III« Liberty of sentiment ander the 
reign of Trajan — IV. Birth and parentage of Agriccda; 
bis edncation, and atadiea of bis yonth-- V. He leama the 
military art in Britein— VI. He marries adyantageoaaly, 
and obtains the qaestorabifi ; is made tribane of Ifae 
people, and also pretor — VII. Hia mother mnrdered in 
Ligaria by Otho'a soldiers ; Vespasian aspirea to the em- 
pire ; Agricola dedarea on bis side ; he is aent by Mu- 
eisnus to eommand the twentieth legion tben in Britaln ; 
his modest eondaet adrances bis repntation — IX. He re- 
toma to Rome ; ia raised by Vespasian to the patrieian 
nnk, and made goremor of Aqnitania ; be rises to the con- 
aolabip, and giyea his daugbter in marriage to Taeitna ; is 
appointed goremor of Britain — X. Description of Britein 
—XI. Origin of the inhabitaats, their inatitotioas, religious 
ritea, and mannera-^XU. Their military strength, anc' 
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inanner of fighting in anned chariots ; the soll, the climate, 
precious metals, and pearl fishery — XIII. Temper of the 
Britons since yanquished hy the Romans; expedition of 
Julius Cssar, and the other emperors — XIV. The seyeral 
consular govemors of Britain in regulär succession ; Aulus 
Flautiüs, Ostorius Scapula, Aulus Didius Gallus, Vera- 
nius, Suetonius Paulinus — XV. Complaints and discontents 
of the Britons — XVI. General reyolt «nder the conduct of 
Boadicea ; Paulinus retums from his expedition against 
the isle of Mona, and cpnquers Boadicea ; Trebellius Maxi- 
mus appointed gove^por of Britain ; he is succeeded by 
Vettius Bolanus— XVII. Abier generals sent into Britain 
by Vespasian; Petilius Cerealis commands with success, 
and afterh im Julius Frontinus — XVIII. Agricola appointed 
gOTemor -, lie subdues the Ordovicians, and marches to 
epmplete the reduction of the isle of Mona — XIX. He be- 
gins a reformation in Britain, by introducing literature and 
the arts of civilisation ; the Britons reconciled to Roman 
manners — XXII. Agricola pushes his conquests in the 
northern part of the island, and penetrates as far as the 
Firth of Tay — XXIII. Forts and garrisons established to 
secure the country newly discoyered — XXIV. Agricola 
pushes his conquests to the westem coast opposite to Ire- 
land ; he receiyes a petty king of that country under his 
protection, and is told that the island may be conquered by 
a Single legion— XXV. Agricola explores the country be- 
yond the Firth of Bodotria, and sends his fleet to annoy the 
coast— XXVI. The Caledonians attack the ninth legion by 
surprise in the night; Agricola comes to the assistance 
of the legion ; the Britons put to the rout ; but soon after 
resume their courage, and form a general league against the 
Romans— XXVIII. A cohort of Usipians, levied in Ger- 
many, in a bold adventure sail round the northern part of 
the island — XXIX. Galgacus prepares to encounter the Ro- 
mans, and takes post on the Grampian hill — XXX. His ad- 
mirable speech to his army — XXXIII. Agricola harangues 
his men— XXXV. A fierce and bloody battle — XXXVIII. 
The Romans gain a complete victory ; Agricola Orders 
bis fleet to sail round the whole island— XXXIX. Domitian 
receires an account of Agricola's Operations with pretended 
joy, and dissembled uneasiness — ^XL. He grants triumphal 
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Ornaments and a atatne to Agricola, bat resolres to recaU 
hün from tbe command in Britain; Agricola iretnrns to 
Rome, and meeta with a cold reception from tbe emperor ; 
bis prudent plan of life — XLI. The emperor and bis cous- 
tiers bostile tovirtue— XLII. Agricola intitled by lot to tbe 
goremment öf Asia or Africa ; bat Domitian by bis emis- 
saries contrives to dissaade bim, and receires tbanks fbr 
excasing bim— XLIII. Tbe deatb of Agricola- XLIV. Hia 
age, bis form and stature, and bis pablic dignities — XLV. 
His loss tbe less to be regretted, as be escaped tbe borrid 
craelties of Domitian, and tbe murder of tbe best men in 
Rome ; tbe beaatifal and patbetic sentiments witb wbicb 
Tacitas condades. 

Tbe life of Agricola was written in tbe 

Yesr of Rome Of Cbrist Consals. 

850 97 Nervs, emperor, tbird time, Ver- 

ginias Rafas. 



DIALOGUE CONCERNING ORATORY. 

Sect. I. General introdoction, witb tbe reasons for writing 
aa accoant of tbe foUowing discourse — II. Tbe persons en- 
gaged in tbe dialogae ; at first, Cariatius Matemos, Jaliaa 
Socandus, and Marens Aper — III. Secandas endearora to 
diasuade Matemas from tbinking any more of dramatic 
oomposition— IV. Matemas gires bis reasons for persist- 
ing — ^V. Aper condemns bis resolation ; and, in point of 
atUity, real bappiness, fame and dignity, contends tbat tbe 
oratorical profession is preferable to tbe po^tical — VIII. 
He cites tbe ezample of Eprias Marcellas and Crispns Vi- 
bias, wbo raised tbemselyes by tbeir eloqaence to tbebigb- 
est bonors— IX. Poetical fame bringe witb it no adrantagtt 
--^. He exborts Matemas to relinquisb tbe mases and de- 
vote bis wbole time to eloqaence and tbe business of tbe 
bar — ^XI. Matemas defends bis favorite stadies ; tbe plea- 
■ares arising from poetry are in tbeir natare innooent and 
sablime i tbe fame is extensive and immortal : tbe poet 
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enjoys tfae most delightfiü intercourse with hia frien^. 
whereos the life of the public orator is a State of wmrftre 
and anxidty— XIV. Vipataniufl MeBsala enteis the room ; 
he finds bis friends engaged in a controrersy, and being an 
admirer of ancient eloquence, be advises Aper to adopt tbe 
model of the ancients in preference to the plan of the mo« 

■ dern rhetoricians^XV. Hence a differenee of opinion eon- 
cerfiing tbe merit of the ancients and tbe moderas ; M«fl- 
sala, Secundus, and Blatemus, profess tbemsel^es admireis 
of tbe oratory that florished in tbe time of the republic ; 
Aper laancbes out against tbe ancients, and gives the pre- 
ference to tbe adTOcates of bis own time ; be desires to 
knowwho are tobe accounted ancients — XVIII« Eloquenoe 
bas various modes, all changingwitb tbe conjanctnre of tbe 
times ; bat it is tbe natore of men to preise tbe past and 
censure tbe present ; tbe period wben Gassius Severas flo- 
rished is stated to be the point of time at which men cease 
to be ancients ; Cassios with good reason deviated from tbe 
ancient manner— XX. Defects of ancient eloquence ; tbe 
modern style more refined and elegant — XXI. Tbe cbarac- 
ter of Calvus, C»lius, Caesar and Brutus, and also of Asi- 
nius FoUio, and Messala Corvinus — XXII. The praise and 
censure of Cicero^ XXIII. Tbe true rbetorioal art consists 
in blending tbe virtues of ancient oratory with tbe beauties 
of tbe modern style-rXXIV. Matemns observes that tfaere 
«an be no dieqpute about the superior reputation of tbe an- 
oient orators ; be tberefore cails on Messala to take that 
point for granted, and proceed to an inquiry into thecanaes 

' tbat produeed so great an Alteration — ^XX V. After some ob- 
aerrations on tbe eloquence of Calvus, Asinins PoUio, Cse- 
aar, Cicero, and others, Messala praises Gracchus and Lu- 
cius CrasBus, but censures Meetenas, Gallio, and Cassius 
Severos«-XXVII. Maternus xeminds Messala of tbe true 
point in question ; Messaia proceeds to assign tbe canses 
wbidi occasioned tbe decay of eloquence, such as the dls- 
sipation of the youag men, tbe inattention of tfaeir panaats, 
tbe ignorance of rhetorical professors, and tbe total neglect 
of discipline — ^XXXIV. He proeeeds to explain tbe plan of 
study, and tbe institutions, customs, and varions arta, by 
which oititora were formed in tbe time of the republi»— 
XXXV. The defects aadyicea in tbe aew System of ednea- 
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tion : in Üds {»irt of th« dialogue the sequel of MesMla's 
discoQTse is lost, with ihe whole of what was said by Se- 
cundas, and the beginning of Maternus : tbe Supplement 
goes on from this place, distinguished by tbe sections 
marked witb numerical fignres — 1. Messala describes tbe 
presumption of the young ad^ocatea on tbeir first appear- 
ance at tbe bar ; tbeir want of legal knowlege, and the ab- 
surd babits whlch they contracted -in the schools of the 
rbetoricians — 2. Eloquence totally ruined by the precep- 
tors ; Messala concliides with desiring Secundus and Ma- 
ternus to assign the reasons which have occurred to them — 
4. Secundus gives bis opinion ; the change of govemment 
produced a new mode of eloquence ; the orators under the 
emperors endeavored to be ingenious rather than natural ; 
Seneca the first who introduced a false taste, which still 
prevailed in the reign of Vespasian — 8. Licinius Largus 
taught the advocates of bis time the disgraceful art of hiring 
applauders by profession ; this was the bane of all true 
oratory ; and for that reason Maternus was rlght in re- 
nouncing the forum altogether — 10. Maternus acknowleges 
that he was disgusted by the sbameful practices that pre- 
vailed at tbe bar, and therefore resolred to devote the rest 
of bis time to poetry and the muses — 11. An apology for 
the rbetoricians ; the praise of Quintilian 3 true eloquence 
died with Cicero — 13. The loss of liberty was the ruin of 
genuine oratory ; Demosthenes florished under a free go- 
▼ernment : the original goes on from this place to the end 
of the dialogue — XXXVI. Eloquence florishes most in times 
of public tumult ; the crimes of turbulent Citizens supply 
the orator with bis best materials — XXXVII. In the time 
of the republic, oratorical talents were necessary qualifica- 
tions, and without them no man was deemed worthy of 
being advanced to the magistracy — ^XXXVIII. The Roman 
orators were not confined in point of time ; they might ex- 
tend tbeir Speeches to what lengtb they thought proper, 
and could even adjonrn ; Pompey abridged the liberty of 
Speech, and limited the time — XXXIX. The very dress of 
the advocates under the emperors was prejudicial to elo- 
quence — XL. True eloquence Springs from tbe vices of 
men, and never was known to exist under a calm and settled 
government — XLI. Eloquence changes with the times ; 
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every age has its owa peculiar adTSiitages, and invidiDus 
comparisonsarenimeeessary— XLII. Condasion of the dia- 
logue. 

The time of this dialogue was the sixth of Vespasian's reign. 

YeaTofHome Of Christ Consuls. 

8^ 75 Vespasian, sizth time, Titus, bis 

8on, foarth time. 



HISTORY OF TACITUS. 



BOOK V. 



Sect. I. In the beginning of this year Titus was 
appointed by bis father to complete the reduction of 
Judea. This youDg Commander, while Vespasian was 
yet no higher than a subject, had gained a reputation 
for brave exploit and military talents. His fame and 
authority were now in their meridian splendor. The 
armies of the empire and the several provinces exerted 
themselves with emulation to assist him in his enter* 
prise^ Titus, on his part, made it his study to show 
himself superior to the fortuitous advantages of his 
Station. Active in the field, and elegant in his man- 
ners, he endeavored to merit esteem by affability and 
a strict discharge of his duty. He attended the works ; 
he- marched in the ranks, and mixed with the common 
soldiers, without impairing the dignity of his charac- 
ter. He was received in Judea at the head of three 
legions ; the fifth, the tenth, and the fifteenth ; all ex- 
perienced veterans, who had served under Vespasian« 
To these were added the twelfth, from Syria; and the 
third and twenty-second, from Alexandria. He had, 
besides, twenty cohorts of the allies, and eight squa- 
drons of horse. The two kings, Agrippa and Sohe- 
mus, joined his Standard. Antiochus sent the forces 
of his kingdom. A formidable body of Arabs, with 

TACIT. VOL. V. A 
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that animosity which often embitters neighboring na- 
tions agaiiist each other, took the field as avowed ene- 
mies of the Jewish nation. The number that passed 
over from Rome and Italy, to serve as yolunteers under 
a prince not yet decided in his friendships, was consi- 
derable. With this force Titus advanced into the 
enemy's country in order of battle, by his scouts ex- 
ploring the motions of the enemy, and always pre- 
pared for action. In this manner he arrived at Jeru- 
salem, and encamped before the town. 

II. Being now to relate the progress of a siege that 
terminated in the destruction of that once celebrated 
city, it may be proper to go back to its first founda- 
tion,~attd to trace the origin of th^ people.' The Jews, 

1 This account oC the origin of the Jewish nation has been 
t^e subject of much elaborate criticism. The commentators 
are a little surprised that an historian, of an enlarged and 
comprehensiye mind, should not bare thought it worth his 
while to gain the most exact infcMmation concerning a people 
'Whose final ruin he was to relate. That neglect is Btill more 
surprising when it is considered that, in the reign of Trajan, 
when Tacitos pnblished his work, the page of Jewish history 
was fuUy disclosed, and accessible to the curiosity of every 
Roman. Josephus lived at Rome under Vespasian, Titas, 
and Domitian ; and ander the last of those emperors his 
History of the War in Judea was published. Taeitus, how- 
ever, nee^lecting all these advantages, has given an account so 
mized with fable that the gleam of truth, which breaks out in 
one Short passage, is almost extinguished by the surrounding 
Fubbish. He deduces the origin of the Jews from fiye diffe- 
rent nations ; namely, the Cretans, the Egyptians, the Ethio* 
pians, the Assyrians, and the Solymans mentioned by Homer. 
These yarious opinions are reported with an air of indecision 
that leayes the reader to choose for himself. The Jews, it is 
true, were beheld by the Romans with eontempt and detesta- 
tion. TacituB charges the whole nation with » fized and sollen 
hatred of all mankind ; and it is therefore probable that, 
with regard to such a race, he did not think it necessary to 
enter into a minute inquiry though the materials were within 
his reach; and it is certain that no people whateyer haye 
been so careful to preserye the proofs of their descent from a 
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we are told, were natives of the isle of Crete. At the 
time when Saturn was driven from his throne by the 
violence of Jupiter they abandoned their habitations, 
and gained a settlement at the extremity of labya. In 
snpport of this tradition the etymology of their name 
ia addnced as a proof. Monnt Ida, well known to 
fame, Stands in the isle of Crete : the inhabitants are 
ealled Idaeans ; and the word, by a barbarous corrup«- 
tioB, was changed afterwards to that of Judasans. Ac- 
eording to others, they were a colony from £gypt, when 
that country, during the reign of Isis, overflowing with 
inhabitants, ponred forth its redundant nunibers nnder 
the conduct of Hierosolymns and Juda. A third hy- 
pothesis makes them originaQy Ethiopians, compelled 
by the tyranny of Cepheus, the reigning monarch, to 
abandon their country. Some anthors contend that 
they were a tribe of Assyrians,' wbo for some time 
occupied a portion of Egypt, and afterwards trans- 
planting themselves into Syria, acquired in their own 
right a number of cities, together with the territories 
of the Hebrews« There is still another tradition, which 
ascribes to the Jews amore illüstrious origin, deriving 
them from the ancient Solymans,' so highly celebrated 



Single fonnder, and to transmit to posterity the regnlargenea- 
logy of their sereral families. 

1 We have in this passage something that borders on the 
trath. Abraham went fbrth from the Ür of the Chaldees ; 
Genesis xi. 31. He went into Egypt to sojoum there ; Gene- 
sis xii. 10. The history of his posterity in Egypt, and the 
jonmey into Syria and tfae land of Canaan, clearly prove the 
descent of the Jews from Abraham, and throw a light on 
what our author says of their Assyrian origin. Tacitas, how- 
ever, not having inyestigated the fact, gires the yarious opi- 
nions that were floating in the world, and leaves the tmth to 
rest on better authority. 

2 Homer was held in sach high yeneration^ thron ghont 
Greece that hisverses often decided thelimitsofdispnted 
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in the poetry of Homer. By that people the city was 
built, and from its founder received the name of Hie- 
rosolyma. 

III. In tbis clasb of opinions one point seems to be 
universally admitted. A pestilential disease, disfi- 
guring the race of man, and making the body an ob- 
ject of loathsome deformity,* spread all over Egypt. 
Bocchoris, at that time the reigning monarch, consulted 
the Oracle of Jupiter Hammon, and received for an- 
swer that the kingdom must be purified, by extermin- 
ating the infected multitude as a race of men detested 
by the gods. After diligent search the wretched suf- 
ferers were coUected together, and in a wild and harren 
desert abandoned to their misery. In that distress, 
while the vulgär herd was sunk in deep despair, Moses, 
one of their number, reminded them that, by the wis- 
dom of his counsels, they had been already rescued 
out of impending danger. Deserted as they were by 
men and gods, he told.them that if they did not repose 
their confidence in him, as their chief by divine com- 
mission, they had no resource left. His offer was ac- 
cepted. Their march began they knew not whither. 
Want of water 'was their chief, distress. Worn out 
with fatigue, they lay stretched on the bare earth, heart- 

lands, and threw a lustre round every State or people re- 
corded in his poems. 

1 Justin mentions tbis epidemlc distemper, and calls it the 
leprosy. We now know that it was inflicted by God, wbo 
said to Pharaoh, * Let my people go, that they may serve me ; 
for if thou refuse to let them go, and wilt hold them still, 
there shall be a very grievous mnrrain.' See Exodus ix. 1, 
2, 3. 10. That the passage tbrough the Red Sea ahould he 
omitted by Tacitus, Brotier observes, cannot be matter of 
wonder, since it is related even by Josephus in a manner 
that adds no authenticity to the miracle. 

2 And they went three days in the wilderness, and found 
no water ; Exodus xv. 22. 
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broken, ready to expire, wben a troop of wild asses/ 
returning from pasture, went np the steep ascent of a 
rock covered with a gsove of trees. The verdure of 
the berbage round the place snggested the idea of 
Springs near at hand. Moses traced the steps of the 
animals, and discovered a plentiful vein of water. By 
this relief the fainting multitude was raised from de- 
spair. They pursued their journey for six days' with- 
out interroission. On the seventh they made halt, 
and having expelled the natives, took possession of 
the eonntry, where they bnilt their city, and dedicated 
their temple. 

IV . In Order to draw the bond of union closer, and 
to establish bis own authority, Moses gare a new form 
of worship, and a System of religious ceremonies, the 
rieyerse of every thing known' to any other age or 

1 This discoyery of Springs in a shady groye calls to mind 
what Moses teils us : * And they came to £liin, where were 
twelye wells of water, and threescore and ten palm trees ;' 
Exodus xv. S7. Where Tacitus foand the romantic incident 
c^ the troop of wild asses does not appear. The story is 
aiaausing, and probably was adopted in the narratiye to pre- 
pare the reader for the consecration of tbat animal, a& men- 
tioned in the foUowing section. 

2 Brotier obseryes that a journey into Palestine, through 
the deserts of Aräbia, could notbe performed in six days ; as 
it appears in the Memoire of the French Missionaries in the 
Leyant, tom. yii. p. 5, tbat father Sicard went oyer that whole 
tract of country, and did not reach Mount Sinai tili the thir- 
tieth day. Brotier adds, that in what Tacitus relates some- 
thing like the truth is still to be found, since we are told that 
Joshua and the children of Israel went round the city of Je- 
richo once, and continued so to do six days, and on the se- 
▼enth day, which was the sabbatb» entered the city ; and» 
haring extirpated the inhabitants, became masters of the 
country, where David built a city, and Solomon dedicated a 
temple. See Joshua vi. 3. 20, 21. 

S Moses introduced a System of religion very different 
from the polytheism and superstitious ceremonies of the Ro- 
mans. Tacitus speaks with marked disapprobation ; but the 
errors of prejudice haye been long since refuted. 
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country. Whateyer is held racred by tha RomaaB 
with the Jews is profane :' and wltat in otber nationfl U 
iinlawAil and impure, with them is fiilly eatablished« 
Tha ügare of tha anünal' that guided tbam to refretb* 
ing. sprinfs ü consecrated in tha sanetuary of tbair 
templa. In contempt of Jupiter Hammon they sacri« 
fica a ram. Tbe 03^ worsbipped in Egypt for tbe god 
Apis, is slain as a victim by tha Jews. From tbe flesb 
of swine tbey abstain altogetber. An a^imal, subjact 
to tbe same leprons disease tbat infacted tbair wbola 
nation, is not daemad proper food. The famina with 
wbicb they were for a long time afflicted is freqnently 
commemorated by a solemn fast. Their bread, in me- 
mory of tbair having seized a quantity of grain to 
relieve thair wants, is made withoat learen. Tbe sa« 
venth day' is sacrad to rast, for on tbat day tbeir 
labors ended ; and such is tbeir natural propensity to 
slotb, tbat in consequance of it^ every seventb year is 



1 Whatever was saored at Rom« was bejond all doubt 
profane at Jerusalem. The Jews worahippea one god, and 
oy conseqnenoe the pagm mythology feil into oontempt. 

2 Tbe veneration nere said to hare been paid in the Tem* 
ple to the Image of an ass is reAited by Tacitus himselfi who 
says, in the iollowing section, that the Jews snffered no 
eonsecrated statues or Images to be erected either in their 
cities or temples. He teils us afterwards, that when Pompey 
conauered Jerusalem, and made bis entry into the Temple, 
he round neither statues nor images, but a void and empty 
tabemacle. 

3 The seventh day was a day of rest, but not for the reason 
given by Tacitus : * it was the sabbath of the Lord : for in siz 
day 8 the Lord made heaven and earth, and rested tne seventh 
day ; wherefore the Lord blessed the se venth day, and bal- 
lowed it.' 

4 The seyenth irear was also a year of rest, not for the sake 
of sluggisb inactivity, but in consequence of an ezpress 
command : ' Six years thou shalt sow thy field, siz years thou 
shalt prune thy yineyard ; bat in the seventh year shall be a 
sabbath qf reet unto the luid, a sabbath for the Lord.' Thtre 
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devoted to repose and slufgish inactiYitjr. For this 
septennial ciutom some acoount in a differenl mannerT 
they teil us that it is an institution in honor of Saturn, 
eitfaar becanse the Idteans, expelled, as has been men« 
tioned, trom tke isle of Crete, transmitted to their 
posterity the principles of tbeir religious creed, or 
becanse, ämong the seven planets that gorern tbe uni- 
rerse, Satam mores in tbe bigbest orbit,* and acta 
witb the greatest energy. It may be added, that the 
period in whicb tbe beavenly bodies perform tbeir re- 
Tolutions is regulated by tbe nnmber seyen.* 

y . These rites and ceremonies, from wbateyer source 
derivedy owe tbeir cbief «upport to tbeir antiqnity. 
They bave other institntions, in tbemselves corrupt, 
impnre, and even abominable, but eagerly embraced, 
as if their very depravity' were a recommendation. 

WM still aaother sabbatb of more importanee : ' The Space of 
ike aeven aabbatfas of yea» ahall be forty -nine years, and ye 
sball hallow the fiftieth year, for it is the jubilee, and it shall 
be holy anto yoa.' JosephuB says that Julius Caesar, when 
he imposed an annaal tribute on the Jewish nation, made an 
exoeption of the seyenth year» whicb was called the sabbatb, 
when the people neither reaped nor sowed, 

1 The Orbit whicb Saturn describes is at a greater distance 
from the sun thaa any planet in the solar System : but judi- 
cial astrology has been long oonsidered as a vain exploded 
science. 

2 Tacitus says that the life of man is governed by the rero- 
Intions of tbe seven planets : that doctrine was not only 
taught by the Egyptian and Pythagorean philosophy, but 
has been adopted by modern astrologers. Hence the calci}- 
lation proceeded by a series of seven years to the grand cli- 
mactenc, at the age of sizty-three. The Jews howeyer had 
yery different reasons for their sabbaths of years. 

3 The force of national prejudice was never more strongly 
displayed. Tacitus thought nothing orthodox but the creed 
of his own country ; and in bis eyes the depravity of the 
Jews eoasisted in preferring the worship of one God to Ju- 
piter, Venus, Mercury, and the rest of the monstrous deities 
wjth which superstition had peopled heaven. 
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The flcum and refuse of other nations, renouncing the 
religion of their country , flocked in crowds to Jerusa- 
lem, enriching the place with gifts and ofTerings. 
•Hence the wealth and grandenr of the state. Con- 
nected amongst themselves by the most obstinate and 
inflexible faith,' the Jews extend their charity to all of 
•their own persuasion, while towards the rest of man- 
kind they nourish a suUen and inveterate hatred. 
Strangers are excluded from. their tables. Unsociable 
to all others, they eat and lodge with one another 
only ; and thongh addicted to sensaality, they admit 
no intercourse with women from other nations. Among 
.themselves their passions are without restraint. Yioe 
itself is lawfal.^ That they may know each other by 
distinctire marks, they have established the practioe 
of circumcision.' All who embrace their faith submit 
to the same Operation* The first elements of their 
religion. teach their proselytes to despise the gods, to 
abjure their country, and forget their parents, their 
brothers, and their children. To encourage their own 

1 The Jews were not intirely eonfined within the limits of 
Palestine ; they went forth in qaest of gain, and settled in 
every quarter where trade and commerce florished. Wher- 
ever they fized, they retained tbeir own principles, and de- 
spised the established religion of the place. 1 his is called 
' adversus omnes alios hostile odium. Not being able to 
attend the tabemacle with their offerings, they collected 
among ^emselves a considerable treasure, and sent it as an 
annual tribute to the temple of Jerusalem. Hence the im- 
mense heaps of gold and silver that feil into the hands of the 
Romans ; and hence the Jews were said to love one another, 
and to hate the rest of mankind. 

S It is not necessary to cite from Denteronomy the laws 
against adultery, and the virgins of Israel that saffered them- 
selves to be seduced. Tacitus transfers the guilt of indi- 
vidaals to the whole nation. 

3 Circnmcision is called a token of the corenant. lliis 
shows that it was not deri red from the Egyptians, according 
to the notion entertained by some of the leamed. 
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internal population is a great object of tbeir' policy. 
No man is allowed to put his children'to death.' The 
sonls of auch as die in battle, or by the band of tbe 
execationer, are tbougbt to be immortal. Hence two 
roling passioni ; the desire of multiplying tbeir spe- 
cies, and a fixed contempt of death. The bodies of 
tbe deceased are never bumed :* tbey cboose rather to 
inter them after the example of the Egyptiana. With 
that people they agree in tbeir belief of a future State : 
they bare tbe same notion of departedspirits,'the same 
solicitiide, and the same doctrine. With regard to the 
Deity^ tbeir creed is different. The Egyptians worship 
varions animals, and also certain symbolical represen- 
tations, which are the work of man ; the Jews acknow- 
lege one 6od only, and bim they see in tbe mind's 
eye, and bim tbey adore in contemplation, condemn- 
ing, as impious idolaters, all who with perishable ma- 
terials, wronght into the human form, attempt to giye 
a representation of the Deity. The God of the Jews 
18 the great goreming mind,' that directs and guides the 

1 The Romans had power of life and death orer their own 
children, and^were not wiUing to be incumbered with a nu- 
merous issue. 

2 It is certain that the Hebrews interred tbeir dead, sine« 
Abraham*8 burying-place is freqaently mentioned in Scripture. 
That the Egyptians buried their dead, is piain fromi their 
usage ofembalming them. It is probable that the practice of 
burning the bodies of the deceased sprang originally from a 
design to prevent any outrage to the bodies from their ene- 
mies. Sylfa, among tbe Romans, was thefirstof bis familv 
who ordered bis body to be harnt, lest tbe barbarities which 
be had ezercised on the remains of Marias shoald be reta* 
liated on bis own. 

3 The Egyptians believed in a State of future rewards and 
punishments. 

4 The Jews believed in one God ; the Egyptians were poly- 
theists, and even worshipped brate animals. 

• 5 We häre here a sublime idea of one great, supreme, and 
governing Mind ', of one omnipotent, eternal God. It is asto- 
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whole fnune of nature, eterniü, infinite, and neither 
capable of chang^e, nor subject to decay. In conse- 
quence of this opinion no such tbing at a statue was to 
be teen in tbelr city, mueh less in tbeir temples. Fiat-* 
tery bad not learned to pay tbat bomage to tbeir own 
kings, nor were tbey wiUing to admit tbe statues of 
tbe Caesars. Tbeir priests, it is trae, made use of 
fifes and cymbals; tbey were crowned witb wreatbs of 
ivy,' and a vine wrougbt in gold was seen in tbeir tem- 
ple. Hence some bave inferred tbat Baccbus, tbe 
conqueror of tbe eaat, was tbe objeet of tbeir adora« 
tion, But tbe Jewisb forma of worsbip bave no ooa- 
formity to tbe rites of Baccbus. Tbe ktter bare tbeir 
festive daya, wbicb are always celebrated witb mirtb 
and carousing banquets. Tboae of tbe Jews are a 
gloomy ceremony, füll of absurd entbusiaan, meful» 
inean, and sordid.' 

VI. Tbe country of Judea is bounded on tbe east by 
Arabia ;' on tbe soutb by Egypt ; on tbe weat by Pbce* 

niabing that Tacitns did not pause in deep reflection on wbat 
be eoald so well deaeribe. 
1 No mention ia made in any part of the Bible of Jewiab 

Sriests crowned with ivy. A vine wrougbt in gold, of pro- 
igioua weight» ia mendoned by Joaephua aa a magnificent 
.Ornament. 

2. The R<Mnan dies fetttu aignifiea a day conaecrated to joy, 
and aong» and dance, and public speetaclea. It waa otber- 
wiae wiui the Jewa. At atated periods they commemorated 
public miafortunea ; and grief and faatin^, aackoloth and 
aahea, distinguiahed tbeir religioua oeremoniea, wholly diffe- 
rent from the ritea of Bacchua, and therefore called absurd 
and aordid. Tacitua it mnat be aaid baa given ua an unia- 
vorable picture of the Jews. Voltaire haa painted them in 
faarsher colon ; but he condudea that tbe j ought to be ez- 
empted from the fires of the Inquisition. 

S Arabia extended from Egypt to Cbaidea, and from the 
Euphrates, which waahes Syria, to the Arabian gulf. It iS 
divided into three parts, viz. Arabia Felix» Fetrea, and De- 
aerta. 
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nicia and tfae sea : the ncMrthem frontier stretohes to a 
gpreat length along the confines of Sjrria. The nativea 
are strong atid patient of iabor. The climate is dry 
and sultry ; rain ia aeldom seen, and the seil is rieh 
and fertile. Besides the fmits known in Italy, the 
palm and balm tree florish in great luxuriance. The 
palm is beantiful aa well ai lofty ; the balm is of mo- 
derate growth. Its branchea, when the jnices circn-^ 
lata, seem to call for an inciaion, bnt they dread the 
application of steel ; the veins shrink from its ap- 
proach. The Operation is performed with a shell or 
pointed stone. The liqnor that distila from the wonnd 
ia of Ilse in medieine. Libaans is the highest moun- 
tain in the country. It rises to a great height, afford- 
ing shade nnder its yerdant groves, and eren in the 
ardent heat of that snltry region coTored at the top 
with etemal snow. From this mountain the river 
Jordan derives its sonroe, and the abundance of ita 
waters. The stream does not diacharge itself into the 
sea: it runs into two different lakes,^ preserying throngh 
both a clear and nnmixed carrent, tili it loses itself in 
a third. The last of these lakes is of immense exten t> 
resembling a sea, but more nauseous to the taste, and 
by its fetid exhalations pemicious to the neighborhood* 
The winds occasion no undnlation : the snrface is never 
ruffled, No fish can live in these waters. The birda 
that love to dip the wing avoid the place. The fluid 
elementy for it can scarce be called water, supports, as 
it were on a solid expanse, whatever is thrown in, 
Between those who cannot swim and the perfect mas- 

1 The first of the laices is Samsehonites, mentioned by Jo-« 
sephos ; the second, Cinnereth, by Joshua ; the third, As- 
phiütus, oalled by Milton the Asphaltic pool, by others Mare 
Mortnom, from the immobility of its waters. It is said by 
Josepbus to be eeventy miles in length, and in some places 
twelve or thirteen in breadth. 
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ters of the art tliere is no difference :' all float with 
equal ease. At certain seasons of the year the lake 
throws up a quantity of pitch or bitumen.' Experi- 
ence, the mother of all nsefal arts, has taught men 
how to gather it. It is a liquid substance, naturally of 
a black hue. The infusion of vinegar gives cohesion 
to the parts. When thus Condensed it floats on the 
surface, and you may grasp it with yonr band. Those 
who make it their busitiess to collect it draw one eud 
into their boats;' the rest of the mass foUows without 
toil or difficulty, and continues loading the vessel tili 
the yiscous substance is cut in two. The Separation is 
neither made with iron nor with brass. If touched with 
bloody the parts instantly divide. Such is the accoiint 
transmitted to us by ancient authors. We learn, how- 
ever, from modern experience, that this extraordinary 
substance, fioating in heaps up and down the lake, is 
driven towards the shore, or easily drawn by the band ; 
and when the vapor that exhales from the land, or the 
heat of the snn, has sufficiently dried and hardened it, 
it is then cut asunder, like wood or stone^ by wedges, 
or the stroke of the hatchet. 

1 All trarellers agree in stating-the nozious taste and smell 
of the Asphaltic lake. See Pococke, where we also read that 
the water, impregnated with salt and aulphur, or bitumen, 
weighs more than fresh water, and consequently lets nothing 
sink. It is related by Josephus that Vespasian, in order to 
make an experiment, ordered some prisoners, with their 
hands tied behind their backe, to be tbrown into the lake ; 
when they all emerged and floated on the surface. 

2 Brotier says, on the authority of an eminent traveller in 
the eaet, that the slime or bitamen, by the ,Greeks ' called 
asphalte, is thrown up on the surface of the waters during the 
autumn, probably frotn the places mentioned in the Bible. 
' The Tale of Siddim, wbich is the salt sea, was fall of slime- 
pits :' Genesis xiv. 3. 10. And this concretion, after floating 
for some time, is driven by the wind to the shore, where it is 
carefally collected by the Arabs for their own use and profit, 
after delivering a certain proportion to the bassa of Jerusalem. 
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VII. At a sxnall distance from the lake lie those 
Wide extended plains which tradition says were for- 
merly a rieh and fruitful country, abounding with 
populous cities,' bat long since destroyed by fire from 
heaven^ and now a barren desert. Amidst the ruins 
which still remain, we are told that the marks of celes- 
tial vengeance may be clearly traced ; and that the 
seil, consumed and parched, has lost the powers of 
Vegetation. Whatever the earth produces, whether 
by the prolific vigor of nature or the cultivation of 
man, nothing ripens to perfection. The herbage may 
shoot up, and the trees may put forth their blossoms ; 
they may even attain the usual appearance of matu- 
rity ; but with this florid outside, all within turns 
black, and moulders into dust. To speak my own 
opinion, though it be true that great and florishing 
eitles have been destroyed by fire from heaven, yet the 
desolation here described may be accounted for from 
natural canses. The exbalations from the lake seem 
sufficient to blast the vital principle of the soll, and to 
infect the Whole atmosphere. By consequence all 
manner of graiu, and the fruits of the autumn, natu- 
rally perish in a climate so hostile to Vegetation. The 
river Belus^ empties itself into the sea. that washes the 
ooast of Judea. The sands, which the stream carries 
down in large quantities, are taken np at its mouth ; 
and being mixed with nitre, dissolve by the action of 

1 The cities were Sodom, Gomorrah, Admab, Zeboiim; 
Genesis ziv. 2, ' The Lord rained on Sodom and Gomorrah 
brimstone and fire, and he overthrew those cities, and all the 
piain :' Genesis xix. 24, 25, 

2 Beins, a river of Galilee, riinning from the foot of 
Mount Carmel, and emptying itself into the Mediterranean. 
Strabo says that the whole coast has a sand fit for glass, bat 
that the sand of the river Belus is the best sort. Here the 
art of making glass was first discovered. 
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fire, and soon afterwards Barden into glass. The shore 
ia of small extent, and thöugh conitantly searched, 
theae ing^edients still remain 'Unexhansted. 

YIII. The face of the country is covered with yil- 
lages. There are likewise towns of congiderable note« 
Jernaalem ia the cäpital. The temple is distingnished 
by ita wealth no lesa than by its magnificence. The 
fortifications of the city are ita first defence ; the royal 
palace is the second ; the iadosure, where the temple 
Stands, forms the third. Ereii a Jew is not admitted 
beyond the portal. No man except the priests haa 
aecess to the interior parts. While the Assyrians, and 
after them the Medes and Persians, were masters of 
the oriental world» the Jews, of all the nations theo 
held in snbjection, were deemed the vilest. At a sub- 
sequent period, when the Maeedonian monarchy was 
established, Antiochaa, the reigning king, formed a 
plan to weed out the superstition of the country. To 
reform y if possible» so comipt a race, he intended to 
introduce tiie manners and institations of Oreece ; but 
9 war with the Parthians (Arsaces being then in arms) 
rendered that desigpn abortive. In process of time, 
when the Macedoniana were by degrees enfeebled, 
when the Partfaian State was in its infancy> and the 
Romans were yet at a distance, the Jews seized the 
opportunity to erect a monarchy of their own.' Their 



1 Justin infonns us that the power of Demetrius 1. and bis 
auecessors, kings of Syria, not being anpported with vigor, 
the Jews took their opportunity to shake off a foreign yoke, 
and assert tbeir liberty. In confirmation of thi8,we read in 
Maccabees a treaty between Demetrius and Simon the high- 
priest, A. U. C. 611 ; B. C. 143 ; and thus * tbe yoke of the 
beathen was taken awa^ from Israel, and the people of Israel 
began to write in their instrumenta and contracts, in tbe first 

Jear of Simon tbe bigh-priest, tbe goyemor and leader of Üie 
ews.' 
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kingps were soon deposed by the caprice and levity of 
the people. They returned bowerer in a sbort time» 
and barittg xecovered tbe throne by force of arnM, 
made the people feel the weight of their reaentment. 
A scbne of oppression followed : Citizens were drirea 
into exile : whole cities were demolished : brotbera, 
wiresy and parenta, were pnt to death ; and, in sborty 
every species of cmelty nanal among deapotic kings 
was enforced witb rigor by tbe usurpers. Tbey saw 
that* Bvperstition ia among tbe instnimeats of tyranny ; 
and to strengthea thear ill-gotten power, tbey not only 
sapported tbe national ritea and ceremoniefl, but united 
ia tiieir own persona tbe sacerdotal and regal func- 
tions. 

IX. Pompey was tbe fifst Roman tbat snbdued'tbe 
Jews. By right of conquest be entered tbeir temple. 
It ia a fact well known, tbat ba fonnd no image, no 
Btatae, no symbolical representation of tbe Deity: 
tbe wfaole presented a naked dorne ; tbe sanctuary waa 
anadomed and simple. By Pompey's order tbe walls 
of tbe city were lerelled to tbe ground, but tbe temple 
waa left intire. In tbe civil wars tbat aflerwards sbook 
tbe empire, wben tbe eastem provinces feil to the lot 
af Marc Antony, Pacorus, tbe Partbian king, made 
himself master of Jadea ; bat being in a sbort tima 
$fter pat to death by Ventidins, bis forces retired 
beyond tbe Euphrates. Caius Sosius once more re- 
duced tbe Jews to obedience. Herod was placed on 
tbe throne by Marc Antony, and Angustus confirmed 
the aceptre in bis band. On the death of Herod a 
man of the name of Simon, without deferring to tbe 
antbority of tbe eraperor, usurped tbe sovereignty. 
He bowerer waa pnnished for bis ambition by Quinti- 
Uns YaruSy the goremor of Syria ; and the kingdom, 
by an equal partition, was divido between tbe three 
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8ons of Herod. During the reign of Tiberius things 
remained in a State of tranquillity. ' Caligula orderecl 
bis Statue to be erected in tbe temple. Tbe Jews, 
ratber tban submit, bad recourse to arms. Caligula 
was assassinated, and tbe contest died with bim^ In 
tbe following reign, the Jewisb kipgs beiug eitber dead 
or tbeir dominion reduced to narrow limits, tbe rest of 
Judea was conirerted into a Roman province. Clau- 
dius committed tbe administration to Roman knigbts, 
or to bis favorite freedmen. Antonius Felix wais of 
tbe latter description ; a man wbo from low beginnings 
rose to power, and, witb tbe true genius of a slave, 
exercised tbe tyranny of an eastern prince. He mar- 
ried Drusilla, tbe grand-daugbter of Antony and Cleo- 
patra. Mankind bad tben two extraordinary objects 
to gaze at ; one in tbe person of Claudius, emperor of 
Rome ; and tbe otber^an enfrancbised slave ; eacb tbe 
grandson of Marc Antony. 

X. Tbe Jews, tbougb barassed by yarious acta of 
pppression, continued to give proofs of tbeir patient 
spirit, tili Gessius Florus, in tbe cbaracter of procu- 
rator, took on bim tbe administration of tbe proTince. 
Under bim a war broke out. Cestius Gallus, tbe go- 
yernor of Syria, endeayored to crusb tbe revolt. He 
fougbt a number of battles, in most of tbem unsnc- 
cessful. After bis deatb, wbicb was perbaps bastened 
by disappointment and vexation, Yespasian, by tbe 
appointment of Nero, succeeded to tbe oommand. 
Supported by bis great military cbaracter, and tbe 
good fortune tbat attended bis arms, witb tbe addi- 
tional advantage of able officers under bim, tbat gene-^ 
ral in two summer campaigns overran tbe wbole coun- 
try, and made bimself master of all tbe inferior cities, 
Jerusalem was tbe only place tbat beld out. In tbe 
following year tbe war witb Yitellius engaged bis at- 
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lention, and fhe Jews enjoyed an internal of repose. 
The peace of Italy being at length restored, foreign 
affairs demanded his immediate care. The Jews were 
the only nation that refused to submit. The obstinacy 
of that Stubborn people filled Vespasian with resent- 
ment. Bat what sudden emergencies might involre a 
new reign in difficulties could not be foreseen. In 
Order to be prepared for all events Vespasian judged 
it the wisest niieasure to leave his son Titus at the head 
of the army. The prince, as already mentioned, en* 
camped under tbe walls of Jerusalem, and drew out 
Ms legions in the face 6f tbe enemy . 

XI. The Jews appeared in force on Hie plains imder 
the ramparts, determined,- if successful, to push their 
advantage, and if obliged to give ground, sureof a f^r 
treat within their fortifieations. The Roman catalry, 
with a detachment from the light-armed cohorts, ad'- 
vanced to the attack. A battle was fonght, but with 
doubtful success. The Jews took shelter within their 
walls, venturing however for several days afterwards 
to sally out in small parties, tili, tired by repeated 
losses, they resolved to shut themselves up within 
their fortifieations. Titus prepared to carry the place 
by Storni. To linger beforfe it tili famine compelled a 
surrender appeared unworthy of the Roman name. 
The soldiers were eager to brave ev'ery danger i cou- 
rage, ferocity, and the hope of gaining the rewards of 
victory, inspired the whole army. Titus had his pri- 
vate motives : Rome was before his eyes ; wealth and 
magnificence dazzled his Imagination, and pleasfire 
had its allurements. If the city was not taken by 
assault a siege in form would detain hiih iöo long from 
the splendid scene that lay before htm. ButÜerusins- 
lern stood on an eminence difficult of approa«h; ^ The 
natural strength of the place w$is increased by re.doabts 
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atid bnlwailui, which» eTen ob Üie \erel ^laiiiy wonld 
have made it aecure from insull. Two bills that rose 
to a prodigrons Iwight were indoted foy waUs ton* 
strncted with skiU, iii soine plaoea prpjectitig forward, 
in others retiring inwardlj, «rith Uwe aaglea 80 formud 
that tiie bestegera were alvraya Uahle to be aafioyed m 
flank, The extremitieB of the rock were fbarp, ab« 
Itipt, and craggy. In convenient plaees iiew the snai«» 
nut towers were raiaed sixty feet high, and othcni) on 
the declivity of the ndes> rote ao lees than a husdriNl 
and twenty feet. Theae ^«orks preseuted a epectado 
altogether astonishing. To the diatant eye tbey seeliied 
to be of eqnai eleraäon. Within the eity there iwtere 
other fortificatioiis ineioaiiig die palace of the ktng^. 
Aboye ail was aeen, conspicwras to view, the tower 
Antonia, «o called by Herod, in honor of the trfttmWr» 
who had been bis friend aad beaefactor. 

XII. The teaaple itself waa a atrong £(Mire«8, im the 
nature of a citadel. The lortifieationa were baut with 
conaammate skül, sarpamiag in art as well aa labet au 
the rest of the worka. The very porticoB that eiw*' 
ronaded it were a atrong defeace. A pereaalal spriag 
aapplied the place with water. Sobterraaeous oav^aa 
were acooped ander tiie rodk, The ravn water wai 
aaved ia pools and cisteras. It was foreseea by the 
foaaders of the city &at the BMonera «ad inatitutionB 
of the nation, so repag^naat to the rest of laankind» 
would be productrve of frequeat wars ; heace so aiany 
precaattoas against a siege. Siace tiie reductioa of 
the plaee by Poa^ey experieace toaght the Jews aew 
modes of fortifioation ; aad the oorraptioo and vena«- 
lity that perraded the whole reign of Claactius ÜLvered 
M their projeets. By bribery they obtained permia. 
sion to rebaild their walb. The strength of the works 
t)lainly showed that, in profoaad peaoe, they 
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fiitine' resistaiiee. The destractioii of the reflt o'f Üietr 
eities senred to increMe tke number of the heneged* 
A prodigiotts confliix poufed in from all quarters, and 
anoog them the most hoid and ^irbulont spirits of the 
natioo. The city hj oonsequesce waa distraeted hy 
itttemal diTiaiona. They had three amaiea and ae 
naiiy generali. The outward walia, forming the wideat 
exteat, w«w defended by Simon : JcAn, otherwiae 
ealled Bargtoraa, commanded in the middle 3 £leaiar 
kept poaiesBion of the tenple. The two former com« 
«anded the greateat nniaber of loldiera; the latter 
had the adrantage of aitaation. The three pwrtiea 
qnarrelled among themaelTea. BaÜlea were fongfat 
within the walls ; stratageiBf wne praetiaed ; confla« 
grationa destroyed parta of the city, and a large qiian« 
tity of grain was eoaauied in the fiaaiea. Under co- 
lor of perfbrming a saorifiee, John cfintifred to aend a 
band of aaaaaaina to cut off Elemar and hia whole 
party in one general auuwacre. By thia atrocioua 
deed he gained poafesaion of the temple. From that 
time two contending facttona threw every thiag into 
eonfoaion, titl ^e enemy at their gaiea obliged the» 
to mite in their comBwn de^mce« 

XIII. PoTteKts and prodigiea aanonneed the niin of 
the dty : bnt a people Uinded by their oam national 
sopera^tiony and with raacor detesting ^e religion of 
ether etatea, held it nnlawfni by vowa and Ticttma to 
deprecate the impending daager. Sworda were seen 
glittering in the air ; embatüed am^^a appeared, and 
the temple was üluminated by a stream of Ught that 
isaned frem the heayene. The portal flew open, and a 
Toice more than human denonneed the inunediate de-» 
partnre of ^e gode. There was heard, at the same 
time, a tomnltnons and terriftc sound, as if snperior 
beingB were aet»«lly rushtnigf focth. The impreasion 
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made by these wonden feil ob a few cmly : ihe *miilt£<» 
tiide relied on an ancient prophecy, contaiiied as tfaey 
believed in books kept by the priests^ by wbick it was 
foretold tbat, in tbis very juncture, tbe power of tbc 
east wonld prevail over tbe nations, and a race of mea 
would go fortb froni Judea to extend tbeir dominios 
over tbe rest of tbe worid. Tbe predictioo, bowever, 
coucbed in ambiguous terms, related to Vespasian anA 
bis 8on Titus. But tbe Jewisb mind was not to be 
enligbtened. Witb tbe usnal propensity of men ready 
to believe wbat tbey ardently wisb, tbe popnlace as^ 
«uined to tbemselves the scene of grandeur wbicb tbe 
Fates were preparing to bring forward. Calamity 
itself could not open tbeir eyes. Tbe number be-«- 
sieged in Jerusalem, including both sexes and every 
age, amounted, according to tbe best jaccounts, to no 
less tban six bundred tbousand. All wbo were capa* 
ble bf serving appeared in arms. Tbe number of effec- 
tive men was beyond all proportion greater tban could 
be expected even in so vast a multitude. Tbe women, 
no less tban the men, were iofiamed witb zeal and 
ardor. If doomed to quit tbeir country, lifo, tbey 
declared, was more terrible tban death itself. Against 
a oity so strongly fortified, and defended by such an 
obstinate race, Titus saw tbat nothing could be done^ 
eitber by surprise or a general assault. He threw up 
moands and ramparts, and prepared battering engines. 
He stationed the legions at different posts, and as- 
signed to eacb a distinct sbare of the duty. For some 
time no attack was made. In the interval the Romans 
prepared all tbe machines of war which eitber tbe an- 
cients bad employed or modern genius invented* 

XIV. It will now be proper to return to tbe affairs 
of Germany. Civilis, after tbe check wbicb he re- 
ceived in the country of the Treverians, recruited Ms 
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atmy by lerien made in Germany. With these forcef 
he fixed his Station in the old camp, ealled Yetera, 
depfending on the strengtfa of the place. The exploiti 
already performed on that Tery Bpot he hoped wonld 
rottse the valor of his men. Cerealis foUowed him by 
rapid marcheSy with an army more than double hit 
former number, having been joined by the secoud, the 
Sixth, and the fourteenth legions. To these were added 
the cohorts and cayalry, which had some time before 
received Orders to come up to his assistance. They did 
not immediately obey ; bnt since his victory they lost 
no time. The Commanders on both sides were eager 
to engage. Delay was not the genius of either ; but 
the two armies were separated by a marshy plaiu of 
vast extent. The natural humidity of the soil was in- 
<;reased by the skiü of Civilis, who had contrived, by 
obstructions thrown across the bed of the Rhino to 
stop the current, and- discharge ä rast body of water 
on the neighboring plains. A treacherous spot like 
this, covered with an innndation, that concealed the 
solid ground, was highly disadvantageöus to the Ro- 
mans, who carried a weight of armor, and had no skill 
in swiroming. The Germans, on the contrary, had 
every thing in their faror. To roake their way through 
floods and rivers was their usual practice. They were 
iightly armed, and their size and statore enabled them 
to wade through the waters. 

XV. The Batavians advanced near enough to insult 
the Romans. An engagement foUowed. The legion« 
were thrown into disorder. Their arms and horses 
were swallowed up in the fens; while the barbarians, 
acquainted with the shallows and fordable places, ad- 
yanced with alacrity, yet not daring to attack the front 
of the lines, but making their impression on the fiank 
and rear« The conflict had no appearance of two armies 
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eagaged on a s6lid plain : it resembied a näval fight, 
>vhere the combatants are driveo at the mercy of the 
waves. Wherever a firm footing could be found, to 
that spot every effort was directed. Tbe sound, the 
wou&ded, those wbo could swim» and tböse wbo were 
iinused to tbe waten, were all, witfaout distinction, in* 
volved in oue general scene of distress. The slanghter 
bowever was iaconsiderable. Tbe Germans, not darin g 
to hazard a bettle out of their fens, returned to their 
eamp. The eveat of tbe day made tbe generale on 
botb sides wish for a decisive action ; but tbey wisbed 
withtdifierent motives. Civilis wanted to pursue bis 
advantage, and Cerealis to retrieve bis bonor. Suc« 
cess inspired the barbarians ; tbe Romans were roused 
by a sense of shame. The night was passed by botb 
armies in a very different manner. War songs and 
savage uproar reeounded from the German camp ; the 
Romans continned silent, breathing rerenge, and medi- 
tating future camage« 

XVI. At the return of day Cerealis drew out bis 
army. In the' front be placed the caTalry and auxi- 
liary cohorts, and, to support them, the legions in the 
rear. He took. post bimself at the bead of a chosen 
band, to act as eccasion might require. Civilis, in- 
stead of presenting a regulär line, formed bis men in 
separate divuiions. On the right stöod the Batavians 
and Gugernians ; the left was oecupied by the Germans, 
with the Rhine on their ßmik, No general harangue 
was made to either army. The Commanders on both 
sides passed through the ranke, exhorting their men 
as the occasion ^rompted« Cerealis called to mind 
the glory of the Roman mime, and the victories of 
ancient as well as modern date. ^ You may now/ he 
said, ^ by one vigorous ^ffort^ exterininate a base, « 
treacberous, aad a ranquished race. It ia not a battk 
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yovt are to expect ; you ave going for|h tlie avengeni 
of your country, to punish a rebeUioiu crew. In the 
lato OBgagement you were inferior in number, and yet 
their braveat tvoops fled before you. You aee the re- 
fnae of your sw^rds ; a aet of runaways, who in their 
mindaatill baar the galling memory of their. late de- 
feat, and on their backt the print öf ignominiout 
woonds/ He next addrasaed the legions, in the style 
)9eciüiaF}y mited to each. The fonrteenth he called 
the conquerors of Britain. The sixth raif ed Galba to 
imperial dignity. The soldiera of the second were 
now to iieah their maiden sworda, and in that field to 
COfiBacvate their banners and their eagle. From the 
legioBs he pasaed to the Gßrman army, and, with handa 
ontatretched, potntedtothe fieldaaroundyand, * There,' 
he aaid, * there ia your atation ; that bank of the 
-Rhine, and that camp, waa youra ; wade through the 
blood of your enemiea, and recover your own/ The 
general' waa heard with ahoota of applause. The whole 
army panted for the onaet : thoae who were weary of 
a long peace were eager to aignalise their valor; while 
othera, haraaaed out with the toils of war, hoped, by 
one glorioua rictory, to find the end and recompenae 
of all their labora. 

XVII. In the oppoaite army Civilis waa neither 
«ilent noT inactive. ' These fielda/ he aaid, ' hare aeen 
your brave exploita. The Batavians and the Oermana, 
at every atep they take, tread on the monumenta of 
their own fame, and the bonea of alaugktered legiona. 
The Romana, whichever way they turn their eyes, 
liave Bothing before them but memoriala of their own 
«aptivity, their defeat, and their diagrace. If in the 
Treverian torritoriea the kaue of ihe battle was unpro^ 
pitious, tiie event of that day öught to make no im*- 
"pressioji. bi that field tbe Qermana ponquared ; bift 
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too eager for plunder, they sufiered the Tictory to be 
snatcfaed out of their hands. From that moment we 
have been in a train of success, while the Romans hwve 
had to struggle with every difficulty. Whatever could 
be done by the skill of your general has been provided 
for you. Fens and marshes are the spot where you 
are to engage. The depths and shallows are known to 
you, and they will be the grave of the Romans: The 
Rhine and the gods of Germauy are before you. In 
their view, and under their protection, rush on to the 
Charge ; and let each man remember, that on his.sword 
depends the welfare of bis parents, bis wife, his chil- 
dren, and the liberty of his country. This day, my 
friends, this important day, will either prove us the 
glorious riyals of our famed forefathers, or send dowo 
our names with disgrace and infamy to the latest pos- 
terity/ The barbarians, according to their custom, 
applauded by clanking their arms, and dancing in wild 
distortion. They rushed on to the attack, disoharging 
a volley of stones and leaden balls, and other missive 
weapons. By this artifice they hoped to bring on an 
engagement in the fens : but the Romans, aware of 
the stratagem, remained on the solid ground. 

XVIII. The barbarians exhausted their störe of 
darts, when, thie battle growing warm, they could no 
longer restrain their ardor. They ruslied forward witb 
impetuous fury. Their huge stature gave them every 
advantage. With their long spears they were able to 
goad and pierce the Romans, who witb difficulty kept 
their footing on the slippery soil. A band of Bructe- 
rians had the spirit to quit the dam erected across the 
Rhine, and swim to the shore. The Romans were 
thrown into disorder. The auxiliary cohorts began to 
give way, when the legions advanced to sustain the 
fight, aad ^topped the progress of the eneipy. The 
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Ittttle was now on equal tenni. In' that möment ä 
Batavian deserter informed Cerealis that a party of 
caTalry might with ease wheel round the marsh, and 
at the farther extremity attack the enemy in the rear. 
The ground he said was in that part dry and firm, and 
there the Gugernians might he taken hy gurprise. Two 
squadrons of horse, with the deserter for their gnide^ 
reached the place, and surronnded the enemy. A shout 
of victory gave notice of this advantage. The legions 
at the same time charged in front. The harharians 
fled with precipitation toWards the Rhine. Had the 
fleet been put in motion to second the Operations of 
the army, that day would hare closed the war. The 
approach of night, and a sudden storm of rain, hin- 
dered the cavalry from mixing in the action. 

XIX. On the following day, the tenth legion being 
arrived from Spain, Cerealis detached the fourteenth 
to reinforce Annius Gallus in the upper province^ 
Civilis at the same time was reinforced by the Chan- 
ciaus ; but even with those succors, he did not think 
himself in force to protect the Batavian eitles. Con- 
tent with carrying off whatever was portable, he set 
fire to the rest, and retired to the island. The Romans 
he well knew could not foUow him without throwing 
up a bridge, and for that purpose they had no boats in 
readiness. As a farther security, he had the precau- 
tion to destroy the great dam formerly laid across the 
Rhine by Drusus Germanicus, leaving the riyer, thus 
ireed from obstruction, to flow in its natural Channel 
towards the confines of Gaul. The consequence was, 
that the current takln g a new course, the body of 
water which separated the island from the main land 
snnk into a scanty stream, and the space between Ger- 
many and Batavia seemed to be one continued conti'^ 
nent. Tutor and Classicus passed over the Rhine; 
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foUowed by no less tban a hundred and thirteen Tre« 
verian senatora. Alpinns Montanns, the deputy lent 
at above mentioned, from Cremona by Antonins Pri* 
mna to the states of Oaul, was on« of the number. He 
was accompanied by his brother Decimus Alpinus. 
These men dispersed themselves among the neighbor- 
ing nationSy urging eyery topic that oould excite codei- 
passion ; and by their gpfts and presents, in a conntry 
fond of tumult and commotion, they raised consMer- 
able levies. 

XX. Civilis fonnd himself in a condition to rekindle 
the war. He ibrmed four divisions of his array, witk 
intent to attaok on one and the same day the Roman 
cohorts, the cavalry, and the legions at fonr different 
postfi ; the tenth legion at Arenacum ; the second at 
Batavodurum ; and the anxiliaries in their intrench- 
ments at Grihnes and Vada. In this enterprise Ci- 
vilis headed one of the divisions ; Verax; his sister's 
soDy led the second; Classicus and Tutor had their 
separate commands. In these sevefal attempts com- 
plete success was not expected ; but where much was 
haeardedy the issue in some quarter niight be prosper- 
ous. The enemy knew that Cerealis was not an officer 
of the strictest caution; and therefore hoped that, 
while he was distracted by different tidings, and by 
consequence obliged to hasten from one post to an«- 
Other, he might be somewhere intercepted on bis 
march. The party destined to storm the quarters of 
the tenth legion jndging it an enterprise of too Moch 
dangSTy desisted firom the project ; content wi^ falliag 
on such as were employed at a distance from tiue clMBp 
in hewing wood for the use of the army. In this 
attack the prefeet of the camp, tive principal centu« 
rions, and a few soidiers, were cut to pieees. The 
rast took «heiter witfaia the intienchiiie&ti« At Beta» 
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Vodturam tbe pvsh of the enemj was to destroy a 
bridge which tbe Romans bad in part conatructed orer 
the liTer. A fierce engagement foUowed ; but tbe ap- 
proacb of night left it undecided. 

XXI. Tbe attacks at Yada, under the condact of Ci<* 
TÜia, and at Grinnes, led on by Claancna, wcre at- 
tended with g^ater danger to tbe Romans. At each 
place the aasault was made with resistless fury. Tbe 
best and brarest of tbe soldiers perished on the spot. 
Among tbem feil Briganticnsy at tbe head of a sqna« 
dron of borse ; a man, as already stated, distingnished 
by bis zeal in the Service of Rome, and bis avowed 
batred of Civilia bi» uncle. Wbile tbe Romans were 
pressed on every side, Cerealis, with a select body of 
earalry, came np to their relief. Tbe fortune of tbe 
day was instantly changed. The Germans in a panic 
plunged into the rirer. Civilis attempted to stop their 
iight. His person being known, a shower of darts 
was discharged against bim. He quitted bis borse, 
and saved bimself by swimming across tbe river. Tbe 
Germans escaped*by the same expedient. Tutor and 
Glassicns were conveyed away in boats. Tbe Roman 
fleet, notwithstanding positive Orders, failed again to 
«o-operate with the Und forces. Several of the mari- 
ners were dispersed on different daties, and fear re- 
•trained the rest. It was the constant fattlt of Cere- 
altt nerer to allow due time for the execntion of bis 
Orders. His designs were always sudden, but the issue 
crowned bim with glory. Where bis conduct was 
liable to censure, fortune seemed willing to repair bis 
error. Success made bim over sanguine, and by con* 
aequence discipline feil into neglect. It was but a 
few daya after tbis vietory that he narrowly escaped 
being made a priBooer. His address saved bim from 
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tbe ha&ds of the enemy, bat not from the disgrace of 
bis own misconduct. 

XXII. He bad been aa far aa Bonn and Novesium 
to inspect the camps tben carry ing on at tbose placei 
for the winter-quarters of the legions. He cbose to 
retum by water. Among the troops that followed bis 
boata along the banka of tbe Rbine no order was ob-t 
serred, no discipline, no night-watch. Tbe Germanä 
aaw their uegligence, and took their meaanres accord- 
ingly. They cbose a night remarkably dark, and 
sailed down the river. They landed withont Opposi- 
tion, and rushed immediately to the intrenchmenta. 
They began witH art aiid stratagem. They cut thd 
cords of the tents, and butchered the men as they lay 
struggling under the load. Another party in the mean 
time attacked the fleet. They fastened their grappling 
instruments, and began to haul.off the vessels. Theit 
first approach was conducted in silence ; but th^ 
alaugbter was no sooner begun than, to increase tb^ 
terror, they rent the air with shoutsand savage uproar. 
Roused by the anguish of their wotfnds, tbe Romano 
Started from their beds ; they grasped their arms, and 
ran wild about the avennes of their camp ; some com- 
pletely armed, but the greatest part with their clotbei 
thrown on in their hurry, and their swords in their 
hands. Cerealis, half asleep, and almost naked, owed 
bis safety to a mistake. The barbarians saw the pre« 
torian ship with a flag displayed, and from that circum« 
stance inferring that the general was on board, took 
possession of the vessel. Cerealis bad passed the 
night in another quarter. A woman from the country 
of the Albians, known by the name of Claudia Sacrata, 
bad attracted bis notice ; and the report of tbe arrny 
was, that when the attack began he was happy in het 
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^embrace. Tbe sentiiiels, wfao bad neglected tbe dnty 
of their watch, made an excuse that did no bonor to 
tbe general : tbat tbey ibigbt not disturb bis rest, tbeir 
Orders were to obserre tbe strictest silence, and by 
consequence, making no signal, and usiug no watcb- 
;nrord, tbey tbemselvcs were overpowered witb sleep. 
It was broad dayligbt wben tbe Germans sailed back, 
leading witb tbem tbe captured vessels, and among 
tbem tbe pretorian galley, wbicb tbey afterwards Beut 
by tbe river Luppia, as a present to Veleda. 

XXIIl. Civilis bad tbe ambition to display^ns naval 
armament. For tbis purpose be equipped all w res- 
sels tbat carried two ranks of oars, or even one. To 
tbese be added a prodigious number of small craft, 
among wbicb were tbirty or forty fitted out like tbe 
Roman Liburnian galleys. Tbe vessels lately taken 
from tbe Romans carried sails made witb German 
mantles, and, witb tbeir diversity of colors, presentcd 
a spectacle not unpleasing to tbe eye. Tbe place 
cboseu for tbis naval sbow was tbe vast bay, resem- 
bling a sea, wbere tbe Rhine discbarges itself tbrougb 
tbe moutb of tbe Meuse into tbe ocean. For fitting 
out tbis fleet Civilis bad iwo motives ; one to gratify 
tbe national vanity of tbe Batavians ; tbe second, more 
important, to intercept tbe provisions sent from Gaul 
for tbe use of tbe Roman army. Cerealis at tbe sigbt 
of tbis unexpected parade was Struck witb wonder ; 
but notbing could sbake bis resolution. He prepared 
to meet tbe barbarians on tbeir new element. He 
ordered out bis fleet, inferior in number, but in tbe 
skill of tbe mariners, tbe experience of tbe pilots, and 
tbe size of tbe vessels, greatly superior. Tbe Romans 
sailed witb tbe burrent ; tbe enemy bad tbe wind in 
tbeir favor. A slight engagement foUowed. Tbe two 
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üeeia exchatiged a fliglit of darU : they paased each 
other, and partad. Tbia waa the iaat eflbrt of Civilia. 
He gave np all hope, and retired beyood the Rhine. 
Cereaha laid waate the iale of Batayia, leaTiag howerer 
tke laoda and honaea of Civilia free from injury« Thia 
policy ia not imvaiial anoag geaeral officera. It waa 
jiow the latter end of aatmnn ; the rainy aeaaoii aet in, 
aad the river, awelled above its ba&ka, canaed an iniin- 
dation thronghont the ialand. The face of the country, 
naturally low and awampy, preaented a vast aheet of 
water. No ahipa were at band ; the army waa dia- 
treaaed for proriaiona ; and the tenta and baggage wer6 
wasbed away by the iood. 

XXrV. Civilia aaaerted afterwarda that the Roman 
army ia this junctnre might hava been ntterly de- 
atroyed, and that the Gerroana actually intended it, if 
he himaelf had not diverted tbem from the enterpriae« 
The anrrender of that ehief, which followed aoon alter, 
made thia aocoimt not improbable. Cerealia, by bi» 
aeeret agents, offered terms of peaoe to the Bataviana : 
he tempted Civilis with a promise of pardon ; and to 
Veleda and her family he faeld forth the advantages to 
be galaed by terminating a war which bronght nothing 
bat alanghter and calamity. * Her best policy/ he aud, 
' wonld be to intitle heraelf by some meritoriona aet to 
the favor and protection of Rome. The Treveriana 
were cut to piecea; the Ubiana anbmitted, and the Ba- 
taviana were expelled from their conntry. By the 
friendahip of Civilis Grennany had gained nothing bot 
alaughter, rnia, and the desc^ation of fiftmilies. Where 
li Civilia now? He roama abont, a helpless Wanderer, 
deatitote of meana, a bürden to hia frienda. Afler 
paaaing the Rhiae so often, the Germana may now be 
aatiafied. Freah hostilitiea wonld add to thetr guflt. 
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Th6 hwoleiice and the crisie wonld 1>e on tlieir Mt : 
OH that of Rome, the ind^^tion of the legiona, and 
the vengeance of the godi/ 

XXV. With this menacing atrain Cerealif had the 

art to intermix soothing promiaea. The nationa be* 

yond the Rhine were weary of war. The BataTiana 

began to open tfaeir mjea, * To persiat/ tiiey sa^d, 

' were to provoke their «tter min. A aingle natioa 

conld not nndertake to deürer the workL from bondage» 

By the rianghter of the legiona, and the deatmction of 

the Roman campa, what had heen gaioed ? New le« 

giona, with greater vagor and anperior numhera» were 

poured in on the«. if the war waa waged for Yeapa«» 

aian, that end was answered ; Yespaaian ia maater of 

the empire. If to oppoac the Roman people waa the 

real object, the Batavtam are hut a handfnl of men, 

uneqtml to the task. Let ua turn oiir eyea to lUiaeitia> 

to Noricum, and the otlier alliev of Rome. They are 

loaded with Yarioua impoata. From the Bataviana 

Rome eKacta no tribute : men end valor are all ahe 

aaks. Thia may be ealled a atate of freedom : at the 

worat, it borders on eivil liberty« And if we are to 

ehooae who ahall ruie over ns, ia it not more honorable 

to anbmit to the emperor of Rome, than, like the G«r« 

mana» to bear the in&my of a femak reiga V Such waa 

the reaaoning of the Batavian people. The nobles of 

the cottntry charged er^ry tiiing to the acoonnt of Ci« 

viiia : * By bis headloog violesee they were hnrried into 

the war. In the miseriea of bis oountry that reatleaa 

ofaief hoped to find a remedy for bis ruined fortnnes. 

In evtl honr the BataTtana were adriaed to besiege the 

legionsy and to murder the commanding offioera: the 

gods in that moihent denounced their vengeance on the 

whole nation. The war was necessary for one man, 

and it has been the ruin of bis country. We are now 
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on tbe brink of destruction : repentance may exptate 
our guilt, and, by deliveriog up the autbor of all cala- 
mity, we may atone for past misconduct/ 

XXy I. Civilis knew tbe temper of bis countrymen, 
and took bis measures to prevent tbe blow. A long 
train of adversity bad sunk tbe vigor of bis mind ; and 
tbe love of life, a passion wbicb often enervates tbe 
noblest minds, began to exert its influence. He de- 
sired a Conference. Cerealis granted it. Tbe bridge 
over tbe Wabal was broken down in tbe middle. Tbe 
two cbiefs advanced to tbe extreme points. In tbat 
Situation Civilis spoke as foUows : ' Were I to plead 
my cause before an officer in tbe interest of Vitellius, 
I sbould give myself up as lost. Pardon I sbould not 
expect, nor would any credit be given to wbat I bave 
to offer. Yitellius and I were mortal foes. We acted 
witb open, witb avowed bostility. Tbe quarrel waa 
begun by bim ; it was inflamed by me. Witb Yespa- 
sian I livcd on otber terms ; my respect for bis person 
bas long been known. Wbile be was yet a private 
man, be ranked mc in tbe number of bis friends. An- 
tonius Primus knew our connexion. By letters from 
tbat officer I was urged to kindle tbe flame of war. I 
was desired to find employment for tbe Germtin le- 
gions and tbe states of Gaul, tbat none migbt pass over 
tbe Alps into Italy. Tbe advice of Antonius, com- 
municated by bis letters, was seconded by Hordeonius 
Flaccus in person. I complied witb tbeir.wisbes: I 
appeared in arms, and did in Germany wbat was ac- 
complisbed by Mucianus in Syria, by Aponius in Moe- 
sia, and by Flavianus in Pannonia.' ***** 

[The rest of tbis book is lost.] 
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Sect. I. In the interview with the Roman general 
Civilis endeavored by an artful apology to disguise and 
palüate his own conduct. He had pretended in the 
beginning of the war that he took the field in the Ser- 
vice of Vespasian ; and his efforts he now contended 
were no way inferior to the Roman officers who in 
different parts of the world exerted themselves with 
zeal and ardor in the same cause. He claimed the 
merit of having found employment in Germany for 
the legions devoted to the interest of Yitellius : he 
had carried his victorious arms to their very camp, and 
there obliged them to capitulate. An irruption into 
Italy was prevented by the vigor of his Operations, 
and the oath of fidelity to Vespasian was enforced by 
his Orders. He complained that those important Ser- 
vices were by his enemies invidiously called acts of 
rebeilion. But thus accused, and thns calumniated, 
could it be expected that in such a juncture he should 
sheath the sword, and by an ig^ominious surrender 
take on him a load of guilt ? Pusillanimity and mean 
compliance would have been treachery to himself. He 
muBt have incurred the contempt of the legions ; but 
he chose by warlike enterprise and by his valor in 
the field to gain their applause. In the distraction 
of the times many things happened on both sides, 
rash, impetuous, and perhaps not to be justified. But 
where all were blamable^ to settle the measure of par- 
ticolar guilt seemed, in his opinion, to be a fruitless 
inquiry. He added that the Batavians had been at all 
times the faithful allies of Rome : while they were 

TACIT. VOL. V. c 
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coDsidered in that ligbt, and not treated as a van- 
quished people, tbey were willing to maintain their 
old attachment with unshaken constancy. Their arms, 
their men, their valor, were ready in the Service of the 
empire. ^ These/ he said, ' were the sentiments of 
bis countrymen ; they were his principles, and the 
rule of his conduct.' Having been the adviser of the 
oath to Yespasian, he was now tbe\ mediaftor of a 
general peace. 

II. Cerealis beard the Batavian chief witb cahn at» 
tention. He went to the meeting witb a paoific dispe« 
sition ; and having notbing so much at heart as a eom«^ 
promise of all differences, he did not amuse himself 
with a petty cbutroyersy about inferior matters^ at tbat 
time of no weight or consequence. He scomed to tad^c 
notice of the fallacy with wbich Civilis attempted ta 
Golor bis own seditious violence ; and in order efieo- 
tually to restore the public tranquiUity^ he-deelared 
bimself willing to bury all past transactions in total 
oblivion. Peace was establisbed, and that part of the 
empire remained free from war and civil commotions. < 

Civilis from that time lost all weight and infimesee 
with his countrymen. They considered bim as the 
fierce incendiary who bad kindled up the flame of dis«« 
cord, and the antbor of a wide-wasting war, in wbicb 
both nations saw the destruction of camps, the deso« 
lation of cities, and^the slaughter of arraies. Cerealis 
was soon äfler sent to command in Britain. He suc-* 
ceeded Vettius Bolanus, and by bis warUke spiiit 
revived the lustre of the Roman name, wbicb bad been 
impaired by the inactive genius of his predecessor. 

Peace being finally conciuded witb the Bataviansy' 
the Lingones and other states of Gaul laid down their 
arms. The people saw that tbey were victims to iSke 
'>ride and wild ambition of their chiefs, and all wercr 
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wäling to end a bloody and destmctive eontest, in 
which deaolatioB was the only conseqnence of tIc«^ 
tory. Tranquillity was restored in that part of the 
empire ; bnt the trouhles in Moesia were not so easily 
qnelled. That conntry continued to be the theatre of 
wfir. The Sarmatians had made an imiption with the 
ferocity usnal among barbaiians ; and having two pas- 
sions to g^atify, their lore of plnnder, and their savage 
delight in blood, they marked their way with carnage 
and destruction. A detail of their Operations cannot 
now be given. History has transmitted no memorial 
of those transactions. All we know is, that Fonteius 
Agrippa, the proconsul of Moesia, was defeated in a 
pitcbed battle, and feil with honor amidst heaps of 
slain. Soon after that disaster Rubrins Gallns was 
sent by Yespasian to nndertake the condnct of the 
war. That officer restored military discipline and 
revived the spirit of the legions. He songht the bar- 
barians in their fastnesses, and defeated tfaem in every 
eneonnter ; hanging- always on their rear, tili at length 
he chased them out of the proyince, and obliged them 
to repass .the Bannbe. His next care was to secure 
the conntry from fulure incursions. For that purpose 
he boilt a chain of forts on the frontier, and leaving 
a stronggarrison at every post, gare an effectual check 
to the inroads of those fterce invaders. 
. III. Rome bad now no war- on her hands, except 
that in Judea, under the eondnct of Titus. The vic- 
tories obtained by Yespasian, and the rapid' success 
with which he overrau the whole province of Galileo, 
have been already stated. That Commander knew the 
early genius of his son ; and having dccided proofs of 
his yalor and military talents, he thought proper, when 
hia own affairs called him into Egypt, to leave Titus 
to rea^ the glory of ending the war by the conquest of 
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Jetusalem« Tacitus bas described . Titas at the head 
of a numerons army, inspiring the soldiera with zeal 
and ardor by bis own example, and winning aU bearts 
by bis amiable mabners. We bave seen bim en-> 
camped before tbe walls of Jemsalem, tbrowing up 
towerSy and preparing för tbe Operations of a regnlar 
siege ; and tbere unfortunately Tacitus leaves us. Tbe 
rest of tbe great bistotian's work bas perisbed. Tbe 
loss can neyer be repaired ; but an eyent so tmly in- 
teresting ougbt not to be passed by in süenoe. The 
Jewisb war, abstractedly from its connexion with re- 
ligion, presents a series of calamities, and a scene of 
blood and camage that cannot be eqnalled in tbe re- 
cords of any other nation. We baye before us an 
infatnated race ripe for destruction, and by tbeir own 
foUy proyoking tbe yengeance of a great and warlike 
nation, wbile internal diyisions, ciyil discord, party 
rage and madness, conspire with a foreig^ force to 
accelerate tbe destruction of tbeir wbole nation : we 
See a city so streng by nature and art that it was 
deemed almost impreg^able, bumed to the gronnd» and 
near eleyen hundred thonsand inbabitants perishing in 
the flames ; a temple, in its form and structure tbe 
wonder of tbe world, rased to its foundation ; a people 
driyen from tbeir natiye land, dispersed all oye^. the 
globe to exist in wandering tribes, but to find no place 
where they could again become a people under tbeir 
own plan of polity. These are impbrtant eyents ; and 
they become more striking when it is considered that 
they were foretold by Christ bimself forty years be- 
fore tbe dreadful catastrophe, in which the immediate 
finger and wrath of 6od were manifestly displayed. 

lY . Tbe natural causes which led to the destructiim 

of Jerusalem baye been in some degree explained al- 

^Y, but may with propriety be retouched in tbis 
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place, wheii we are entering^on a siege tbat teiminated 
in the ruin of a deroted people. The mad ambition 
of Calignla to have bis statae placed in the temple 
was tbe first occnrrence tbat ronsed tbe Indignation of 
the Jews, and kindled tbe flame of discord tbrougbont 
tbe nation. Tbe d^atb of Caligula proTrented an im- 
mediate war, bnt did not appease the jealousy of a 
discontented people, wbo were-not only determined 
tbat tbe images of deified emperors sbould never dis- 
grace their temple, bnt would not so much as snffer 
the likeness of the Cssars to be bronght into their 
territories. Of this zeal Josephns relates a remark- 
able instance. He teils ns, tbat wben Yitelliuil the 
goremor of Syria was preparing to march bis army 
throngb a part of Jndea, in order to attack tbe Arabs, 
4he Chief of tbe Jews objected to the measure, alleging 
tbat the colors of the legions were crowded with pro- 
fane images, which the laws did not allow to be seen in 
their conntry. The Roman general yielded to the re- 
monstrance, and ordered bis legions to pnrsue a more 
circuitous way. And yet this condescension did not 
satisfy tbe Jewish mind. Tbe seed-plots of a revolc 
were laid ; and Felix, the brother of Pallas, the reign- 
ing favorite at tbe coürt of Clandins, by oppression, 
rapine, and every species of crnelty, belped to spread 
a general spirit of revolt. Gessius Florus, wbo by 
bis interest with Popptea obtained from Nero the post 
of goyemor of Judea, fonnd the province in a State 
of tumult and distraction. ,His conduct added fnel to 
the flame. Avarice was bis ruling passion. Resolved 
to aggrandise himself and accumulate immoderate 
riches, be practised every species of iniquity, tili the 
people, fired with Indignation, broke out into open 
rebellion. Cestins Gallus, the govemor of Syria; 
assembled a numerous army, and penetrated into the 
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heart of the enemy's country, even to the walle of 
Jernsalem : but war was not hiß talent : he abanddned 
the siege, and fled with precipitation. The Jews hung 
on his rear, and defeated him in every skirmish. Ac- 
Gording to Josephus, they took an eagle firom one of 
the legions, and in the pursuit cnt off no less than six 
thousand of the Roman army. Cestins did not long 
sunriye the disgrace. He died of grief ; and the go«- 
vernment of Syria was given to Mncianus, who after- 
wards took an active part in the elevation of Vespar 
flian to the imperial dignity« Bat the Jewish war re- 
qnired a Commander who shonld make that bnsiness 
the only object of his attention. Nero, for the reasons 
which bare been already mentioned, gare that commis- 
sion to the man who was even then destined to be em« 
peror of Rome. In the Space of two snmmers the ric- 
"torions general subdued tiie whole conntry, and ntade 
bimself master of evexy stronghold and fortified city, 
except Jerusalem, which was reserved to crown Titas 
with immortal glory. 

y. Tacitüs has described the city of Jerusalem and 
the temple ; but perhaps, with the adyantage^df D'An- 
ville's plan, a more distinct idea of the place^ay now 
be given. .The city stood on two hüls, namely, Mount 
Sion to the south, and Acra to the north. The for- 
mer, being the loftiest, was called the upper, and Acra 
ttke lower city. The walls of each were washed on 
the outside by a broad and rapid stream, that rushed 
like a torrent from west to east, through the Valleys of 
Hinnom and Cedron, to the foot of the Mount of 
Olives. The famous temple stood on a third hill called 
Mount Moriafa, which on the eastem side was bounded 
by the Valley of Cedron. A fourth hill, to the north 
of the temple, was in process of time inclosed within 
tHe fortifications ; and there the Jews, abounding in 



imnbes^« hmU aiiother city. Tke new quarter wiw 
ealled Bezetka. . Joseplms says the circumference of 
tke wk(4e city was tkree-and-thirty stadia, compated 
by D*^nUe about tbree tbousand tkree kundred 
paees« Art coBspired witk tke natural situatioB to 
make tke works almoat inaccessible, A wall of great 
streogtk and prodigious elevation surrounded Sion, 
extending along tke nortk and west sides of tke kill, 
and being carried eastward, separated it from Mounf 
Acra*. Mount Acra was inclosed by anotker wall» 
wkicb .stretcked to tke nortk, and tken diverging to* 
wards tkeeast, ended at Fort Antonia. Tke tkird 
waU d^fended tke temple to tk.e east. Tkese fortifi» 
catioDS ,were fartker strengtkened by towera built witk 
consummate skill, asmay be.seen in tke descriptioa 
giFen by Taeitas. Five of tke towers were distin- 
gnisked by tkeir strengtk and n^agnifioeace. Tke first 
was tke ^tower Psepkina, an octagon building seventy 
cabits kigk, commanding a prospect of Arabia towardi 
tke east, and on tke western side a view of Palestine 
and Pkoenicia to tke margin of the sea : tke otker four 
were built by Herod, wko was placed on tke tkrone by 
Jiiarc Antony. From motives of gratitude to bis pa- 
tron, Herod called one of kis new structures tke 
Tower Antonia. Tke otker tkree ke dedicated to tke 
persons wkom ke most esteemed, and to do tkem 
konor, made use of tkeir names : Hippickos was kii 
deare^t friend ; Pbasael was kis brother ; and Ma* 
riamne, it is unnecessary to say, was tke wife wkom 
ke ^oved to distraction, and in kis fury murdered^ 
wbile ke adored ker. 

Tke temple of Jerusalem was an immense fabric, 
div^ided by a number of courts, and surrounded witk 
portieos and magnificent galleries, whick were in fact 
so many fortifications tkat made it look| as Tacitüs 
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obiexyes» möre like a cttadel than a religions aane- 
tuary. The place of worship, or the temple properly 
80 called, stood in the centre, detached from all othar 
bnildings : the inside was divided by a veil or curtain 
into two parts, one of which was the Holy of Holies. 
The outward space was fiUed with buüdings appro- 
priated to religious ceremonies, and the dwellingof 
the priests änd others who officiated at the altar. A 
large court, encompassing those several buildin^, was 
called the Court of the Gentiles, who were allowed to 
enter that part, but strictly exeluded from the sanc- 
tuary. The whole of this vast quadrangle, according 
to Jösephus, was six stadia, or three quarters of a 
mile round: as D'Anyille computes it, the circum- 
ference was still greater. 

VI. This great and opulent but devoted city was 
now the last receptacle of the Jewish nation. The 
people saw' the progress of the Roman arms : all 6a- 
lilee OYerrun by the conqueror, their fortresses stormed, 
and their armies routed in every engagement. In that 
alarming crisis, all degrees and Orders of men aban- 
doned their habitatious and fled for shelter to Jeru- 
salem. The celebration of tiie passorer, which was 
then near at band, attracted prodigious multitudes to 
pay their worship. It is notwithstanding probable 
that Josephus exaggerates when he teils us that the 
besieged in the city amounted to three millions. Ta- 
Citus says six hundred thousand. If from the last 
number we dednct women and children, with the aged 
and infirro, there will still remain a vast warlike force 
to man the works and repel the approaches of the 
enemy. What added to the difficulties which Titus 
had to encounter was the desperate resolution of men 
during the whole war inured to camage, and to the 
natursd obstinacy of the Jewish temper uniting the 
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of entbfunaflm. They were tanght by thei'r 
false propbets tbat Übe Lord of Hosts would fight tbeir 
batties, aBd dteliyer tbem from a forei^ yoke. The 
predictions tbat relafe to tbe Coming of tbe Messiab 
were irot understood as promising a Redeemer to free 
tbe World from tbe bondage of sin, and send fortb tbe 
ligbt öf trutb from Jndea : as Tacitns obseryes, they 
expected an beroic conqneror, wbo sbould marcb at 
tbe bead of tbeir armies, and extend the dominion of 
the east over all foreign nations. But tbe Jewish mind 
was not to be enligbtened. Tbe Divine vengeance bad 
been declared witb awful denunciations ; they bad 
been told, tbat tbeir enemies sbould cast a trencb 
around tbem, and not leave one stone on anotber. Tbe 
celebrated Bossnet, in bis Disconrse on Universal His- 
tory, confirms tbe account of portents and prodigies, 
as related by Tacitns. * And wbat/ says be, * conid 
be so alarming a signal of the impending wratb of 
Heayen as tbe bollow murmur beard by tbe priests in 
tbe sanctnary, and the voice that issned from the Holy 
of Helles, ' Let us leave tbis place !' It was manifest 
tbat tbe temple was abandoned by God and bis angels/ 
Tbe same' excellent autbor relates anotber pbenome- 
non, which eitber was a miracle, or migbt bave been 
considered by tbe people as an awful warning. Four 
years before tbe war witb tbe Romans a common 
peasant beg^ on a stidden Impulse to cry out, ' A 
voice from tbe east ! A voice from tbe west ! A voice 
from tbe four quarters of tbe world ! A voice against 
Jerusalem ! against tbe temple, and all new-married 
brides and bridegrooms ! A voice against tbe wbole 
body of tbe people !' From tbat tiroe be never ceaaed 
day and night to repeat, * Woe to tbe people ! Woe 
to Jerusalem !' No otber words came from bis Ups. 
In tbe temple^ at all religious ceremonies, be uttered 
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the same dreadful meoaee. He wm maedy* und'drBggped 
before the magistrate: to erery interregatory kis 
aoQwer was, * Woe to JerusaleiB !' he was? ordered 
to be whipped, and then turned adrift as a wild ev 
thüsiast» Ho rambled about the covmtiy, visiting 
erery city, and in bis üt» ojf transpott utteriiig/ tbe 
same terrible prediction, straining bis roice to the 
utmost pitcb, yet not enfeebling it. When the war 
broke out he went on with the same'eathasiaasiy pro-» 
daiming vengeance, and, With crowds of hit c^aatry'* 
men, retumed to Jerusalem. . The siege being fonnedi 
he fixed bis eyes on the waills, exclaiming with ▼«- 
hemence, ' Woe to the city 1 Woe to the temple ! Woe 
to the people !' He added at last, '^ W>oe iö mysedf !.' 
and in that moment- a stone from a battering^eBgine 
Struck bim dead on the.spot. The name of this man, 
$ay8 Bossuet, was Jesus; and it maybe^ that since 
the firstwho offered grace and neroy and eternal life 
expired on the cross, the seoond of the name .wa$ 
ordained to denounce the ruin of the whole natioi^i • 

YII. Though the Jews by their rashness involved 
themselres in a war with a great and powerlul empire» 
it may be truly said that Jerusalem was destroyed by 
their own hands, not by the* Roman arms. Tli^y.had 
ealled down the vengeance of Heaven by the wosst 
iniquities, and to complete tbeir utterdestmotioii, were 
Still abandoned to the viees that proToked their fate« 
False prophets, as had been foretold, imposed on the 
deluded people. Heresies sprang op and multiplied ; 
new doctriues were propagated ; imd by consequence 
varions sects were formed ; all, as usual among schisr 
matics, enrenomed against each other. Religious dis* 
sensions engendered ciril discord i and Judea, rent 
and torn by contending faetions, became a tbeatre of 
horror, rapine, and mutaal slaughter. By the contest 
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between Yespaaian and Vxteüivs, wJiich began in the 
year oC Rome 822, the Jews gained bovom respite from 
tke operatioas of a yictorH^aaenarnj. ; Imt tbey had 
not tiie.wiadom to employ the interralin preparatku» 
for another campaign. Tbree powerful factions di- 
▼ided ih» wbole nation ; and« as naual when the infa» 
tnated maltitude claim ariight to exercife what ii 
oalled the sovereignty of tha people» each faction was 
Hader the management of a leader or a cbief, who was 
admired for bis eloquence aod superior talents. Bat 
eloqnenoe without integrity. is a fiirolous talent: it 
has been properly called lip-wisdom« The tbree de« 
magogues knew the populär -.arts by whicb the rabble 
18 -generally inflaenced. The public good was theic 
pretexty but their own prWate ambition was the ext 
eiting motiTe» the cause of all their actions. They 
talked of the independent spirit of their nation, and 
tbe glory of resisting the Roman legions; bnt wfaile 
they raäed at alarery, their own domination was the 
obj^ct in view. 

Of these tbree tyrants Eleazar was tbe first in point 
of time. When Oestins, as already mentiöned, en- 
camped before the walls of Jerusalem, he. had put 
hims^ at the head of a jtrong party, who assumed 
ti» name of Zealots, and raade himself master of the 
temple. John of Giscala saw the strength of that 
laction, and had the address to insinuate himself inta 
their clubs or poUtical meetings. He had a wonderful 
flow of words, and was soon admired as a coosum- 
mate orator. An artful concealer of bis sinister pur- 
poses, he knew bow to gloss and decorate bis speeches 
witb well-actcd zeal for the public good. He drew 
OTer tabis party a number of tbe most active Zealots, 
and formed a league that soon grew formidable to 
Eleazar. Strong as his confederacy was, he was not abl' 
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to make hinuelf nuwter of the temple ; bnt the city, as 
if taken by conqaesty feil ander bis absolute doninioii. 
Inared before be entered Jeronlem to tbe moBt barba- 
roiu cruelties, and tbe most violent acta of depredatioDy 
be continued in tbe city to practise tbe aame borriUe 
oatm^Sy tili tbe people resolred to call in anotber ty* 
rant to tbeir aasistance. Tbis was Simon, son of Gioras, 
wbo bad raiaed bimaelf from obecnrity by bis intrepid 
conrage and tbe most flagitious crimea. By promiaing 
rewarda to tbe free, and fireedom to tbe alavea, be was 
able to form an anny of twenty tbonaand men. Witb 
tbat force be adranced to tbe waUa of Jemaalem. 
Tbe citizena, baraaaed andwom out bytbe opprea- 
aiona of Jobn, opened tbeir gatea to receire bim. Si- 
mon entered amidat tbe acclamationa of tbe rabble. 
He promiaed to be tbe friend of tbe people. Yariova 
eondicta enaned between bim and tbe Zealota. Fieree 
and obatinate battlea were fongfat ; bonaea were plm- 
dered; wbole familiea were put to tbe aword; and 
Jemaalem waa a acene of blood and maaaacre. Tbe 
partiea gained alternate Tictoriea, but no deciaiYe 
blow waa atmck. ^Eleazar remained in poaaeation of 
tbe bigbeat part of tbe temple ; Jobn maintained bis 
poat on Mount Moriab; and Simon commanded in 
Salem and Bezetba. Tbe Cbriatiana wbo reaided in 
tbe city of Jemaalem, finding tbat Titua waa approacb- 
ing at tbe head of bia army, knew tbeir time to de- 
part. Tbey aaw, accof ding to tbe waming giren to 
tbem by Cbriat bimaelf, tbat deaolation waa nigb, and, 
aa commanded, fled to tbe mountaina.* 

1 ' When ye sball see Jemsalem compassed witb armiea, 
tben know that the desolation thereof is nigh : then let tbem 
which are in Judea flee to the mountaina ; and let them that 
4re in the midst of it depart ont ; and Ist not them that are 

the eountries enter thereinto :' St« Luke zJd. 90, 21. 
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VIII. Sach wai the internal state of Jenualem 
when Titas, early in the spring, encamped before the 
Walls. The natural clemenoy of that amiable prinoe 
inclined bim to offer terms of capitnlation, but he too 
well knew the obstinacy of a blind and devoted race. 
An account of the legions and allied forces that went 
on this expedition has been stated by Tacitus. The 
iirst care of Titas was to form his lines, to lerel the 
groands, and throw ap forts and battlements before 
the walls of the city. The legions went to work with 
alacrity, all contending with emalation to execute the 
Orders of .their general. In the midst of these exer* 
tions a sadden barst of lamentation assailed their 
eaPB. They looked, and saw adyancing from one of 
the g^tes a wretched band of moorners, stretching 
forth their hands, and with hideoas cries and dismid' 
flhrieks imploring the protection of the Romans from 
the barbarons cruelty of their feüow-citizens. The soK 
diers were toached with compassion« Without wait«- 
ing for the command of their officers, they went in a 
body to saccor the distressed, and conduct them to. 
their tents. In that moment was seen the treachery 
of the Jewish character. The notes of grief were 
ehanged to warlike shouts. The.traitors surroutded 
the generoos soldiers, and brandishing their daggers, 
nuhed to the attack with the fnry of the vilest assas- 
sins. ' The Romans were massacred on the spot, 
while a band of Jews on the walls beheld the tragic 
spectacle with feil delight, and adding tannts and in- 
snlt to their perfidy, made a jest of the nnhappy vic- 
tims, who were butchered for their humanity. 

IX. This stratagem had the effect of kindling a 
spirit of reyenge throaghout the Roman army. Titus* 
in the mean time preserved the even tenor of his happy 
disposition« To yield to sudden emotions of anger 
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was not in bis nature. He weighed all circnmstances, 
and still wisheid to spare the effusion of blood. He 
saw a delnded people, who by open rebellion had pro- 
▼oked the. Roman arms, and thongh pent up withiii 
their walls^ still belieyed their false propbets, expeot« 
ing to be masterä of universal empire : he knew tbat 
tiiey were distracted by intestine factions ; tkat^ nnder 
the direction of tfaeir cMefs, the assassin's da^^r waii 
erery day drenched in blood, and massacre.laid waate 
the city. Titus beheld ttieir misfortnnes with an eye 
of pity : willihg to sheath the slaaghtertng sword, he 
offered a general pardon : but in vain ; the whole na- 
tiön was infatuated and ripe for deatructioa. 

The Roman soldiers, eager to begin the attack, .ear- 
ried on their works with unabating vigor. Mounds 
were thrown up ; forts were built ; and battering-rams 
and bther warlike engines were advanced to the walls» 
The first Impression was made on Salem, or the lower 
oity, on the north-west side of Jerusalem. Simoa 
conünanded in that quarter: his sword, which had 
been tili then employed against his fellow-citizens, 
was at length tnrned against the besiegers^ He ex- 
erted his most strenuous efforts, and by lus example 
inspired his men with undaunted resolution, But the 
vigor of the legions was irresistible. Barts and fire- 
brands, and other missive weapons, were thrown into 
the town with incessant fury ; stones of enormous 
weight were discharged from a number of engines;* 
and the besieged were driven from the ramparts. In 
the heat of the engagement Titus received a wound in 
his Shoulder, of which he feit the Symptoms during^ 
the rest of his life ; but danger served only.to animate 
his warlike spirit. The soldiers followed the example 
of their general. The battering-rams opened a breach 
in the walls ; the conquering troops rushed in sword 
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in handy and took possession of Salem. Thüi was on 
the fifleenth day of tho siege. It was soon perceived 
that by their success they had gained a perilous sitna* 
tion. TJiey were exposed to the engines of the enemy 
frora Beaietba and the tower of Antonia on tlie north, 
from the temple on the east, and from Sion on the 
south. Bat.to confront every danger was-the maxim 
and the practtce of the legions. They maintained the 
oeiiflict fiye days snccessWely, and surmounted eVery 
difficnlty. Titns ^itered Bezetha at the head of two 
thonsand men. 

X. The Jews fled in consternation ; and if the Ro- 
mans had beeu allowed to pnrsue their advantage that 
day might bare ended tbe siege. But Titus paused in 
the moment of vietory. Clemency resumed her influ- 
enoe. He ordered bis men to gire quarter to all that 
laid down th^ir arms. The mnaways took shelter in 
the tower of Antonia. It migbt have been expected 
that fhe bumanity of Titus would have softened the 
rigor of the J^wisb mind. It had a contrary effect. 
The- infatuated people could not suppose that virtue 
was bis motive. His conduct was imputed to despait 
and cowardice. Jf obn and Simon agreed for the first 
time to carry on tbeir Operations with a spirit of union.~ 
They collected tbeir numbers, and poured down to the 
attack with impetu^us fury: Titus saw tbe danger of 
being surrounded by superior numbers, and with that 
presence of mind which never deserted bim, resolved 
at once not to hazard the liyes of bis men for tbe Yain- 
glory of tbeir gener al. He had gained a vietory ; but 
prudence required that he sbould for the present re- 
aign all bis advantages. He sounded a retreat^ and 
returned to bis camp. 

XI. Tbe preparationsnecessary for a second assault 
enq^oyedthe legions during tbe four foUowing days. 
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The interval was dreadfal to the Jews. Internal dis« 
sensioDS broke out with redoubled fury. Simon con- 
sidered tbe retreat of tbe Romans as a complete vic«- 
tory, and made no doubt bnt that in a sbort time tbey 
would raisc tbe siege. Elate witb success, be tbougbt 
it time to tbink of aggrandising bimself. A man of 
bis disposition knew no way to establisb bis ill-gotten 
power but by wading tbrougb scenes of blood. His 
Partisans committed depredations at tbeir will and 
pleasare,.and bis assassins drencbed tbeir daggers in 
the blood of all wbo dared to lament tbe miseries of 
tbeir country. Simon bad been raised to bis bad emi« 
nence by Matthias, a priest, wbo presided at all public 
sacrifices ; and be now considered tbe man to wbom 
be owed an Obligation as a living reproacb. He ac» 
cused bis friend of a design to desert to tbe Romans, 
and on that cbarge condemned bim to death, togetber 
witb bis three sons. The vetierable old man begged 
witb earnest supplication to be tbe first victim, that he 
might not live to see so borrible a spectacle as tbe 
murder of bis cbildren. The prayer of misery was re- 
jected. Tbe wretched fatber saw bis sons bleed, and, 
baving feit that agony of beart, resigned bimself to 
the executioner. 

John, in tbe mean time^ did not tbink bimself esta- 
blisbed in plenitude of power wbile Eleazar still re-> 
mained in possession of tbe inner part of tbe temple. 
His ambition could not brook a riyal. Eleazar, on tbe 
other band, bad no resources to support bimself and 
his party, but the offerings and first-fruits that were 
brought to tbe sanctuary. Tbose, in contempt of all 
laws divine and human, be converted to bis owu use ; 
and witb that view allowed admittance to all wbo 
came to offer tbeir adoration. During tbe horrors of 
tbe siege, sacrifices, libations, and other acts of devo- 
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tion went'On in tbe temple ;-but in tbe midst of the 
religioiis ceremonies tbe boly place was delitged witb 
buman blood mixed witb tbe gope of slaugbtered vic- 
tims, Jobn was At lengtb determined to end tbe con* 
test witb Eieazar. Ambition l&e bis was not to be 
satisfied witb any tbing less tban tbe absolute com^ 
mand. Having taken bis measures for tbat purpose, 
be ordered bis band of assassins to mix witb tbe 
cTOwd tbat entered tbe inner temple. A dreadfiil 
scene of confnsion, borror, and mnrder, follöwed. 
Tbe ruffians, skilled in tbeir trade, tbrew off tbeir 
Upper garment», and, brandisbing tbeir poniards, 
strack a general panic. Tbe Zealots of Eleaear's 
party rusbed out of tbe temple witb precipitation. 
Tbe innocent multitude clung to tbe altar; but tbe 
altar was no longer a sanctuary. All were put to 
deatb witbout distinction. By tbis borrible stratagem 
Jobn obtained a complete victory. Eieazar, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, feil in tbe general massacre ; but if we 
believe Josepbus, be snrvived to act for the futare 
under tbe command of Jobn, wbo' beoame tbe ruling* 
cbief of tbe Zealots. Tbe three factions wbicb pre* 
vailed in tbe beginning of tbe siege were in tbis man«- 
ner reduced to two. Jobn and Simon were now tbe 
pretended firiends of tbe people, and tbe ruin of tbeir 
country, 

XII. Titus knew by sure intelligence tbat tbe ees^ 
sation ofarms,. wbicb bis preparations rendered: neces^ 
sary, was by tbe foliy and madness of the besieged 
converted to tbeir own destruction. He exerted bim- 
seif notwitbatanding to return to tbe cbarge witbout 
loss of time. The exertions of tbe soldiers seoonded 
bis most ardent wisbes. Having constructed bis war- 
like engines, and taken bis measures for tbe assault, 
be made bis approacbes to tbe breacb, wbicb be bad 

TACIT. VOL. V. D 
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already battered, and by an incessant discbarge of 
atones and arrows, and other missive weapons^ had 
kept open, in spite of the ejQforts of the Jews to repair 
their fortifications. The legions advanced to the as- 
sault with deteraiined bravery. The conflict lasted 
three days without intermission. On the fourth, the 
archers and slingers diacharged such an uninterrupted 
volley, that the besieged could no longer maintain their 
Station on the ramparts. The engineers played their 
battefing-rams with the greatest skill and snccess. 
The walls gave way, and the Romans in close-em- 
bodied ranks were able to cut their way through the 
br.e«Lch. The Jews fled for shelter to Sion and Monnt 
Moriah. Titus entered with the conquering troops, 
and once more took possession of Salem. He ordered 
all the houses to be levelled to the ground, and marked 
out the lines of his camp. He filled the towers that 
were left standing with a band of select men, who 
from that advantageous post would know how to annoy 
the- battlements of the enemy. The whole city was 
now inclosed within the lines of ciroumvallation which 
Titus had ordered in the beginning of the siege. Salem 
was corapletely conquered. The legions extended 
their ranks as far as the foot of the tower Antonia, 
and thence to the mount of Olives, on the north>east 
side of the temple. But new drfficulties were the con- 
sequence of victory. A wide extensive valley lay be- 
tween the base of Monnt Moriah and Bezetha. The 
Romans in that Situation were exposed to the slings 
and engines of the enemy on the summit of the Tower 
Antonia, the temple, and Mount Sion. To men who 
were directly under those forts or citadels the height 
appeared stupendous and inaccessible. Till towers of 
equal eleration were raised there was no way to as- 
'sault the works ; and to batter a breach was impossi- 
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ble. This occasioned a Suspension of hostilities for ten 
days. The labor was immense, and such as would 
have deterred any forces but a Roman army. The 
soldiers loved their general, and their ardor rose in 
Proportion. 

XIII. The Jews in constemation saw irom their 
ramparts the towers rising high in air, and the plat- 
forms' which were to receive the warlike engines built 
with a rapidity that astonished them. They now 
thought it time to desist from their internal feuds, and 
the rage of mutual slaughter. The common danger 
reconciled all parties. John and Simon formed an 
Union öf counsels. They assembled their bravest 
troops, and, having concerted their plan of Operations, 
made a sally into the city of Salem with their whole 
strengtfa combined. The Romans were taken by sur- 
prise. Bespair itself inspired the Jews with courage. 
Their first impression was not to be resisted. The le- 
giohs gave ground, and were obliged to retreat to their 
camp. The Jews pursued them to their intrench-^ 
ments. The Romans were besieged in their tum. All 
was uproar, terror, and confusion, tili Titus, by his 
exhortations, by his own example, and by every effort, 
rouised the spirit of his men, and led them on to the 
Charge. The Jew9 were repulsed. They fled; they 
were pursued ; they were taken prisoners, or put to 
the sword. The slaughter lasted tili night came on, 
and John and Simon, with their surviving humbers, 
retreated to their former Station. 

XIV.' Titus was now at leisure to raise the necessary 
batteries, and constmct all his works for a grand assault. 
The besieged in the mean time were afflicted with dis- 
asters worse, if possible, than their own horrible assas- 
sinations. A dreadful famine laid waste the city. The 
streets were corered with the dead and the dying: old- 
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men» women, aad children, stretclied fortli their band« 
for siMteDance, and expired in the act : th« wounded 
floldiens perisbed for want of rellef : shrieks and groana 
aod lamentations resounded in erery qaarter : the sur* 
yiving wretches envied the fate of those wha died first; 
they lived oaly to prolong their misery, fixing their 
eyes on the temple» and inyoking death to end their 
woes. The rites of sepulture were neglected. It was 
necessary however to remove the dead bodies. J^n 
and Simon ordered them to be thrown down the steep 
into the lower city. Titua went to view tbe nnbappy 
victims as they lay in heaps under tbe walls. Shocked 
at a scene so melancboly and affecting, be Uited up 
bis hands to beayen, and called the gods to witness 
that be> was not tbe cause of those dreadful calamitiea, 
. John and Simon, tbe tyrannical aatbors of every 
mischief, bebeld the distress of the people without re- 
morse or pity. Under their direction plonder and 
massacre went on with nnrelenting fury. A band of 
assassins continued prowling about in quest of prey. 
They searched erery house ; and wbere tbey saw an 
appearance of heaUh, they seized tbe wretcbed family, 
and dragged them like so many criminabsi to tbe rack» 
in Order to make them discover in wbat secret place 
tbey Ijaid up their slender board of victuals. Tbe two 
friends of the people conyerted eyery ibing to tbeir 
own nse. Distress and misety went on increasing, 
and deeds that shocked humanity were committed in:tbe 
face of tbe day. Fatbers took tbe nourisbment from 
their children, and sons seized it from tbeir motbers. 
In retom, a woman of tbe name of Maey, whQ».in tb^ 
beginning of tbe war, remoyed witb all ber snhstance 
from beyond tbe Jordan to take sbelter in Jerusalem» 
committed an outrage that* cannot be related without 
borror. A band of ruffians oarried off ber little atote 
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of corn^ Ekiraged by that act of violence, siie seüed 
her Infant, then at ber breast, and in despak and 
frensy plunged a poniard in its beart. Nor did sbe 
stop tbere: tbe crarings of bnnger were to be ap- 
peased. Sbe cut bar babe in pieces, and deronred tbe 
fruit of ber womb. The smell of yictaaU soon at- 
tracted a banditti of freebooters. They broke into the 
honse ; and thougb inured to murder^ they recoiled 
with horror at a sight so barbaroas and inhuman. 
The Story was soon dirnlged ; it spread tfarough the 
city, and reached tbe Roman camp, Titos beard it 
with astonishment. He heaved a sigh, and moumed 
the lot of humanity. His towers^ his platforms, and 
his warlike engines, were completed ; his slingers and 
archers were at their post, and bis whole array panted 
for an opportunity to display tiieir valor ; bnt he bim- 
seif was stül restrained by the tendemess of his natnre. 
He cansed a general amnesty to be proclaimed in favor 
of all who sbould make a voluntary surrender ; and at 
the same time bound himself by a solenn promise to 
preserre the city, the temple, and the religion of the 
people. Numbers embraced the offer, and rushed out 
of tbe gates on every side ; but the vengeance ef Hea- 
▼en pursued a devoted race. The wretcbed fagitives, 
in Üieir way to the Roman camp, passed through the 
lines of the Arabs who had enlisted under the banners 
of Titos. A soldier of that nation perceived a Jew 
discharging tbe superfluities of nature, and then search- 
ing for tbe gold which be had swallowed before he left 
the town* That circumstance difiused a notion that all 
fhe Jews had adopted the same stratagem to secrete 
tbeir money. Füll of that idea, the Arabs rushed 
with f«ry on the defenceless maltitude, and ripped up 
dieir bellies to discover their hidden treasure. The 
Romans foUowed the example ; and a scene of blood 
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and carnage continued, tili Titus, fired with indigna- 
tion, checked the fury of his men, and gave the pro- 
mised protebtion to all that escaped the massacre. 

XY. Titns found that his lenity, instead of making 
an Impression on the Jewish mind, was considered by 
that obstinate people as a proof of weakness. He de- 
termined therefore to make one vigorons eifort, and 
let the enemy seethe strength and valor of the Roman 
army. His Operations were directed against Fort An- 
tonia. John and Simon no sooner saw the platforms 
and wooden towers adyancing towards the walls than 
they made a sally with intent to set fire to the works 
pf the besiegers. The Zealots, armed with torches 
and firebrands, advanced with eagerness. The legions 
showed a firm undaunted countenance. The signal for 
the attack being given, they charged the enemy in 
such compact order, that nothing could resist their 
fury. The conflict did not last long. The Jews were 
thrown into confusion, and, after a few yain efforts, 
retreated to their city. 

The battering-rams were advanced against the Tower 
Antonia. The besieged discharged from their ram- 
parts a volley of stones and other missive weapons. 
Nothing could deter the Romans. They Condensed 
their shields over their heads, and having formed a 
miiita^ shell, began to sap the foundation of the walls, 
while the engineers annoyed the enemy on the upper 
part of the works. At length the arch of a deep sub- 
terraneous cavem, which had been constructed Under 
the eastern side of the tower, feil in at once, and drew 
after it a great part of the wall in one prodigious ruin. 
The opening was wide enough for the Romans to enter 
in wide extended lines ; but, according to Josephus, 
they stood aghast at the sight of an inward wall, which 
had been bnilt by the order of John. The historiaa 
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relates a n amber of circuinstances that derogate mucb 
from our idea of tbe courage and discipline of a Roman 
army. Be tbe faot as it may, tbe Tower Antonia was 
on tbe foUowing day taken by storm. Tbe Jews wbo 
escaped tbe sword fled in dismay and terror to tbe tem- 
ple, wfaicb tbey considered as a safe asylum, still con^ 
yinced tbat a sanctuary, of wbicb tbe God of Abrabam 
was tbe protector, would never yield to tbe Roman 
arms. 

XYI. Titus bad now gained an eminence from wbicb 
bis warlike engines could play witb advantage on tbe 
enemy. Tbe approacbes to tbe temple lay exposed to 
tbe valor of tbe legions. His clemency made bim sus-^ 
pend bis Operations. To save tbe sanctuary, and even 
to protect tbe people in tbe exercise of a religion, 
wbicb, witb every Roman, be condemned as a perverse 
SBperstition, was still tbe wisb of bis beart. Josepbns, 
wbo, as tbe reader will remember, commanded tbe 
garrison at Jotapata in Galilee, and was tbere taken 
prisoner by Vespasian, attended Titus durin g tbe siege 
of Jerusalem. Wbetber be misunderstood tbe pro- 
pbecies relating to tbe Messiab, or misinterpreted tbem 
to curry fayor witb tbe Roman general, cannot now be 
known. Tacitus condemiis tbe blind superstition of 
tbe Jews, wbo would not see that tbe prediction bad, 
as be conceiyed it, a palpable reference to Yespasian 
and bis son Titus. Josepbus eitber actnally did or 
pretended to see it in tbe same ligbt. Willing to stop 
tbe effusion of blood, Titus redolved to send a deputa- 
tion to tbe Je wisb cbiefs ; and for tbat purpose no one 
seemed so proper as a native of tbe country, wbo 
would know tbe topics fit to be urged, and by bis 
powers of persuasion migbt be able to command tbe 
pasfiions, and make an impression on tbe bearts of a 
deluded people. Josepbus undertook that important 
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emhassy. He kad an interrkw wUk Jobs, ««d faM 
left in bis hutory a detail of all Üiat paased. It will 
be sufficient in tbis abridg^ent to observe, tbat no~ 
tbiog could alter tbe obBtinacy of a blind enthusiaaty 
wbo by bis manifold crimes proToked tbe wratii of ma 
offended 6od, and at tbe same time was so infatuated 
as to expect tbe DiWne protection. Josepbvs, tkougb 
reviled as a traitor to bis conntry and a slave to tbe 
Romans, made use of every argument to open tbe eyea 
of tbe people : be represented to tbem tbe borrors of 
inevitable destruction: beavien and eartb coubined 
a^ainst tbeir dty ; and witb tears in bis eyes be ex* 
claimed» ' I see at lengtb, too late I see, tbat I am 
struggling against tbe will of God. Titus wisbes to 
save you from desolation, and yoor doom is pronounced 
above. It is God, a powerful, an avenging God, 
wbo sends tbe Romans to bury all in min. Repent- 
ance may still efface your erimes ; contrition of beart 
may avert tbe impending vengeanoe : sare youraelve« 
and your boly city ; save your temple, tbe wonder 
of tbe universe : Titus wisbes to preserye tbat noble 
structure : do not be worse enemies to yourselves tban 
even tbe Romans, wbo bold tbe sword OTer your beads, 
and still in mercy forbear to strike tbe fatal blow.' 
He could no more : a flood of tears suppresaed bis 
Yoice : be turned bis eyes to tbe teinple, beaved a sigb, 
ajid retumed to Fort Antonia. 

XVII. Titus saw tbat bis moderation serred only to 
coafirm tbe bard of beart ; and, by protracting tbe 
siege^ to expose bis men to ambuscades, and tbe daa- 
ger of sudden skinnisbes witb a people inured to 
Graft and stratagem. He called a counoü of war. Tke 
principal officers were of opinion tbat notbing less tikaa 
tbe utter destruction of tbe temple would secure m 
lasting peace. A building wbicb tbe Jews tbemselvet 
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h$d made a theatre of bloöd, oiight not, they con» 
tendedy to be any loi^er. considered as a place of wor« 
ikip* It uras rather a «ätadel, in which the gafrifoii 
reBudned in force; and, since theprofered^sapitulation 
was rejected, ought to be given np to tke fiiry of an 
enraged soMieryr Titus concnrred with bis officers in 
every point, except tbe demolition of tbe inner part of 
the temple. That he still resoWed to save ; bnt, as 
Josephns observes, a superior Council bad otberwise 
ordained. 6od in bis justice bad decreed tbe fall of 
Jerasaleffl ; and Titos, nnconscious of bis mission, 
was tbe agent to execute tbe will of Hearen. 

On the following day the general assault began« 
The Romans advanced under tbeir military sbell to tbe 
outward wall of tbe temple. The Jews sallied oat, and 
a fierce engagement fbllowed. Notbing bowever could 
Weak through tbe close embodied lines of tbe legions« 
The besieged gave way, and finding tbemselves pur» 
med with impetuons ftiry, fled for shelter to tbe inner 
eourt. The Romans entered sword in band, Tha 
battle was reaewed with redonbled ardor. The con- 
batants were confined to one spot. For the Jew9, 
BO room for üight; tbe Romans fought to end the 
war. Tbe cries of the dying, and the shouts of the 
Tictars, reverberated by the surrounding walls, filled 
the place with dreadful uproar. The Orders of Titus 
and his officers were no longer heard. The Jews iü 
some parts fougbt with frantic obstinacy. Numbers 
in despair fled to the sanctuary. There the falsa pro- 
phets still assured them that the Lord of Hosts was 
om tbeir aide. In that instant tbe besiegers forced tbe 
gates. The massy gold and glittering Ornaments in- 
spired them with new ardor. Tbe love of plundei^ 
conspired with revenge, and Titus exerted bimself in 
vain to restrain tbeir fury. One of the soldiera 
mounted to tbe top of tbe portico, and tbrew a com- 
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bostible weapon, which clung to the woodwork, and 
sei fire to the whole building. The Jews saw that all 
w&s lost, and in their last agony sent forth the groan 
of an expiring people. Titus withdrew from the scene 
of desolation, lamenting that his efforts to save the 
place were without effect. As he passed along, word 
was brought to him that a number of priests stood on 
the outside wall, imploring him to spare their lives. 
' It is too late/ said Titus ; * the priests ought not to 
survive their temple/ He retired to Fort Antonia^ 
and there beholding the conflagration, and lifting np 
his hattds, exclaimed, with a sigh, ^ The God of the 
Jews has fought against them : to him we owe our 
victory.' 

Such was the end of the temple of Jerusalem ; a 
magnificent structure, which had stood for ages, the 
pride and glory of the Jews, the place of national 
worship, and the oracle of God. It is remarkable that 
this dreadful catastrophe happened on the tent^ of 
August, the day on which the first temple, built by 
Solomon, was burnt to the ground, in the year of the 
World 3416> before Christ d87, by Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon. The second and last temple was built 
abont fifty-two years after that of Solomon was laid in 
ruins. It had stood above six hundred years, enlarged 
and embellished from time to time ; but was at length 
levelled to the ground to rise no more, notwithstand- 
ing the attempt of Julian the Apostate to rebuild the 
temple, and thereby discredit the prediction of Christ. 
His mad project failed. So true it is that no power 
can destroy what God has raised ; and none can raise 
what he destroys. The sentence was prononnced aboYe^ 
and not one stone was left on another.^ 

1 ' Verily I say unto you, there shall not be left here one 
stone on another that shall not be thrown down :' St. Mat- 
thew zziy. !S. 
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XVIII. An end was not yet put to the war. John 
and Simon, with a number of their followers, fonnd 
their way into the upper city on Mount Sion. Bnt 
the courage of the Jews depended on the preservation 
of their temple. Seeing it in flames, they thought 
themselTes abandoned by their God, and wanted to 
surrender« Even in that distress they were still dis- 
tracted by intestine factions. John and Simon de- 
clared their fixed resolutions to hold out to the last. 
The scene of misery that followed is not to be de- 
scribed ; a devouring famine raged in every qaarter, 
and the barbarity of the unrelenting tyrants was not 
to be appeased. In a few days the chiefs saw tbe 
Romans, with indefatigable labor, advancing their 
towers, and preparing for a general assault. They 
thought it time to capitulate. Titus promised to spare 
their lives, bnt refused to compromise the war on any 
other terms. He required, in decided terms, an im« 
mediate, unequivocal, unconditional Submission ; a 
sarrender at discretipu. John and Simon received 
this answer with indignation. The pride of men, who 
had been so long the tyrants of the people, was too 
obstinate to bend to the will of a conqueror. They 
talked of the rights of man, resolved to live inde-« 
pendent, or to die with honor in the cause of liberty. 
They harangued the populace, and hello wed against 
Titns with the zeal and vehemence of determined pa- 
triots ; bat in a short time after they deserted the 
public in the hour of need, and thought of nothing 
bnt their own persomil safety. The towers of Hippi- 
cos, Phasael, and Mariamne, were almost impregnable. 
In places of that strength they might have stood at 
bay for a length of time, and perhaps have extorted 
from Titus an honorable capitnlation : they might at 
least have shared the fate of a people whom they had 
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roiiied. . Bnt their words and actkms were at vaiiaoce. 
They abandoned tke public hiteresty and baaely bid 
themselves in subterraneous yaults, in faopet of elndtog 
tbe fury of tiie conqneror. Tbe legions battered a 
breacb, and entered tbe city sword in band. A dread* 
fal camage foUowed. Neitber sex iior age was spared. 
Acoording to Josepbns, not less tban eleven bundred 
tbousand perished dnring tbe siege. Tbe bnildisgt 
were set on fire, and, excepting tbe tbree towers, tbe 
wbole city of Sion was laid in niins. As soon as tbe 
rage of slaugbter oeased all tbat escaped tbe generml 
camage were collected togetber, and disposed of ao- 
eording to tbeir deserts. Tbe most actire incendiaries 
were put to deatb : some were reserved to grace tbe 
▼ictor's triumpb ; and tbe rest were sent into Egypt, 
and sold to slavery. 

In tbis manner tbe city of Jerusalem« wbicb bad 
florisbed for ages, was made a wildemess. Tbe Jews, 
no longer able to subsist as a people, bare been for 
apwards of seventeen bundred years scattered over 
tbe face of tbe eartb, a living monnment of Divise 
wngeance. 

XIX. Wbile tbe siege was still depending Vespa* 
tian sailed from Alexandria, and after a sbort Toyage 
landed at Brundusium. He proceeded by slow jour* 
peys, witbout pomp or yain parade, making bis ap* 
proacbes to Rome witb tbe lur of an bumble citixen 
iietuming to bis family. A prodigious concourse of 
people of all descriptions came forward to meet bim, 
and tbe tribe of courtiers buzased and glittered round 
bim as usual, offering tbe incense of adulation. Tbey 
were received witb cold neglect« It was soon per- 
eeived tbat in tbe new feign trntb would be in fasbion** 

1 In tbe tribe of flatteren tbat f^tbered round tbe empe- 
for, tbe most officious was Pbebus, Nero's fireedman, wbo 
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Ose of the cities through wfalcfa he paased decki«d 
an intention to raiee a Statue to him at a vast expense. 
Vespasian held forth bis band, and answered with a 
male, ^ Lei thia be the base of your statoe ; pkce 
your money bere/ He entered tbe city of Borne 
amidst the acclamatioQs of a people wbo bad long been 
harassed by the craelty of Nero, aad expeeted ander 
a mild and equitable government a respite from theiv 
misery. 

XX. Vespasian entered on bis tbird consulsbip in 
conjnnction with Coceeius Nerra, wbo was afterwards 
emperor of Rome ; two men wbo seeni to hare been, 
for the sohlest purpose, nnited in office ; Vespasian, 
to instnict bis coUeague in tbe arts of government; 
and Nerra, to prepare bimself for a jnst, an ttpiigh^ 
and a rirtnous rei^n. Titas in the mean time re* 
mained at Mount Sion, surreying with reglet the deso- 
lation which the legions bad made. Addresses of con- 
gratalation and crowns of rictory were presented to 
hiffl by depnties from all tbe neigbboring states : he 
calmly answered, that be was tbe instrnment to execmte 
tbe decrees of Heaven. He gare Orders that thethrea 
towers on Mount Sion sbould be left standing, as a 
monument for posterity» to mark wbere the ctty stood 
which was laid in rnins by tbe foUy and madness of 
4he inbabitants. Hai^ing made all proper arrangements, 
and le(t Terentins Rufus with a legion ander his eom- 

hoped by adul&tion to ezpiftte the inj»olence of bis bebariov 
on a fonner occasion, wban Veftpasian bad bean guilty of the 
crime of falling asleep wbile Nero sang. Vespasian asked 
the freedman what he sbould do to appease Nero's Indigna- 
tion. ■ Oo, and bang yourself/ replied Fhebna. Tbis man 
in confosion tbrew bimaelf at the feet of tbe new prince« 
Vespasian, with a smile, repeated, 'Go, and hang yourself ;' 
and| content with that reproacb, left the syoopbant to him- 
ielf. 
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mand to guard Mount Sion and tlie province of Judea, 
he set out, after the example of his father, to make the 
touT of Egypt. 

John and Simon, as has been mentioned, surviyed 
the slaughter of their countrymen ; bnt it was not long 
before they feil into the hands of the conqueror. John 
wäa the first that surrendered.* He met with more 
clemency than was due to a man whose wild ambition 
had been the cause of so many dreadful disasters.' He 
was condemned to remain a prisoner for life. 

Simon did not meet with equal lenity. His perverse 
and obstinate resistance served to aggraräte his former 
iniquities, and to fiU thie measure of his guilt. He had 
taken^refuge in a deep cavern, carry ing with him a 
Store of provisions and a liumber of workmen with 
their tools and instrnments, with intent to open a pas- 
sage under ground, and after collecting together the 
surviving forces of his countrymen, to appear again in 
arms against the Romans. But rocks were im'pene- 
trable ; provisions were exhausted ; he began to dread 
the misery of an approaching famine, and resolved 
once more to see the light of heaven.' Rufus ordered 
him to be loaded with irons, and in that condition con- 
veyed to Rome, to dank his chains at the chariot- 
wheels of the conqueror. 

Meanwhile Titus was received at Memphis with all 
demonstrations of joy. It happened while he re- 
mained at that place that the consecration of an ox, 
adored under the name of Apis by the Egyptians, as 
their national god, was to be celebrated with all the 
rites of superstition usual on that occasion. Titus was 
invited to preside at the festival. He yielded to the 
request of the people, and in conformity to esta- 
blished usage, wore a regal diadem during the cere- 
mony. Innocent as this transaction was, it did not 
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fall, in a busy city like Rome, to occasion a variety of 
reports, all founded on yague conjectnre and sinister 
cbnstruction. The wisdom of some, and the malignity 
of others, saw a deep design. Titus, they said, was 
flnshed with the pride of rictory ; he began to tower 
abore bis rank, and to form schemes of ambition. It 
was not the vanity of a day that made him assume the 
iegal diadem ; it was evident that he aimed at greater 
things. These reports were wafted with speed across 
the Mediterranean. Titus heard with indignation that 
his character was black«ned, and resolved to make the 
best of bis way to Rome. He arrived at Rhegium orer- 
against Sicily, and embarking there in a trading vessel, 
sailed to Puteoli : from that place he pursued his 
jonmey with all possible expedition, and, without the 
ceremony*of announcing his arrival, flew to Vespa- 
sian's apartment, and throwing his arms aronnd his 
neck, exclaimed, ' I am come, my father ; your son is 
come.' 

Tho Senate had decreed a triumph for the emperor 
and another for Titus. Yespasian chose to wait tili he 
had a partner to enjoy the glory of the day. They 
botb entered Rome in the säme triumphal car. The 
pomp and roagnificence displayed on the occasion eü- 
ceeded all fortoer splendor. The spoils of war, the 
wealth of conquered nations, the wonders of art, and 
the riches of Egypt, äs well as Jerusalem,, presented a^ 
spectacle- that dazzled the eye, and filled the spectators 
with delight and wonder. The colors and ensigns ex- 
faibited a lively representation of the Jewish war ; the' 
battles that were fought ; the eitles that were stormed ; 
the tower s and temples that were wrapped in fiames ; 
all were drawn with art, and decorated with the riebest 
coloring. The prisoners of war formed a long pro- 
cession. Simon was distinguished from the rest. The' 
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well-kBOWB feroeity of hü cbaraeter attracted the at- 
tention of the multitade, and £xed all eyes ob him. 
He walked with abated pride ; but tbe traces of gnilt 
and cmelty were still viaäble in every feature. The 
triamph atopped at the capitoL Simon was aeised 
and dragg^d to execution on the Tarpeian rock; theve 
to pay the forfeit of his crimea, and fall a ytctim 
to hia conntrymen, whom hia atvocioug deeda had 
ruined. 

XXL It ifl not the deaign of this abridgmait to de« 
tau the hifltory of Yeapaaian'B reign» It will be anffi» 
cient to obserre, that he closed the temple of Janua« 
haTing settled a profound peace thronghout the Roohmi 
World. He and Titus were Joint consula in the year 
of Rome 826; Yespasian for the fourth time, Titua the 
aecond. Their firat care waa to allay the spirit of party 
and iaction, whioh had embittered the minda of men in 
the diatractiona of the "civil war ;. to refonn the man«- 
ners, give energy to the lawa, and teach the military 
to suboAit to the civil authörity. The recorda of the 
old republic, and all the valnable monumenta of an- 
tiquity bad perished in the flames of the capitol : not 
leas thao three thonaand brazen tableta, on which were 
engraved the decrees of the aenate and the acta of the 
people, were destroyed in that dreadful confli^iTation. 
To repair the losa aa well aa might be, YeapaaMn 
ordered diligent aearch to be made in every qnarter 
for the copiea that were known to exiat ; and» affcer dne 
exaniination, he depoaited the same in the public 
archivea. He rebuilt the capitol ; promoted arta and 
aciencea ; encouraged men of genius ; and though hia 
avarioe in many instancea was little ahort of rapaeity, 
he spared no expenae to reatore the buildinga whiöh 
had been destroyed by Nero's fire, and in general to 
improve and adorn the city« 
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These were imperial works, of tbe highestadyantage 
to the people, and all canied on with vigor that did 
honor to a patriot prince. It iniist not be dissembled 
tbat, amidst hia public cares, bis private oonduot was 
not witbout a stain. His amorous passions were not 
subdued by age. A courtesan, of the name of Csenis, 
had won bis affections before he married Flavia Domi- 
tüla ; and, after tbe death of bis wife, she was able to 
allure bim back to her embraces. Her influeuce was 
such, tbat she lived in all tbe State and grandeur of an 
«npress. She disposed of all favors; granted the 
govemment of provinces^ and accumulated enormons 
wealth, without any scruple about tbe means. This, 
beyond all quesiiön, was a blemisb in the character of 
Vespasian ; but bappily be was delivered from tbe dis- 
grace and obloquy occasioned by bis being the dnpe of 
love in the^ecline of life. Caenis died in tbeyear of 
Rorae 827 ; and from that time tbe money that was 
drained by bard exactlons from the proyinces was, 
witbout reserve, laid out for the use and Ornament of 
the city. 

If Titus, after tbe example of bis fatber, gave a loose 
to love, it cannot be matter of wonder tbat be thought 
yonth the season of pleasure and gay enjoyments. His 
passions broke out without restraint. He passed the 
night in joy and revelry with a band of dissolute com- 
panions ; insomuch, that the people began to dread a 
return of all tbe viees of Nero's reign. Queen Bere- 
nice, whom he saw in Palestine, and was then ena- 
mored of her beauty, lived with bim at Rome in the 
greatest splendor. A report prevailed that he had 
bound himself to her by a promise of marriage. This 
fiUed the city with discontent and populär clamor. 
The public voice was loud against so close a connexion 
between the emperor*s son and a princess of the Jewish 

TACIT. VOL. V. ^ E 
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iiatiop. Titas at leng^ saw the curreat of populär 
prejudice, and wisely resolved to aatsiiüce his private 
pleasores to the interesta of the State. Bereaice re^ 
tumed to her own country. They parted with mutiial 
reluctancey or^ aa Suetoidus expresses it, with some«« 
thing like the elegant forerity of Tacitus, / BereDioem 
ab igrbe dimisit, invitus inyitam.'^ The virtaes which 
made him afterwarda the delight of humankind re* 
sumed their influence, and from that time inspired all 
his actions. 

XXII. In th» course of Vespasian's reign two 
transactions oconrred which» it must be acknowleged, 
have left a staia on his memory. Of these it will not 
be ifflproper to give a short detail. The first was the 
death of UeMdius Priscus, who has be^i often meii«* 
tioned by Tacitas. That excellent man feil a sacrifice 
to his enemies, and perhaps to his own intemperate 
conduct. Initiated early in the doctrines of the stoic 
schooly and confirmed in the pride of virtue by the ex- 
ample of Paetua Thraaea, his father-in-law, he saw the 
arts by which Yespasian, notwithstanding the rigor of 
his nature, courted popnlarity ; and did not scniple to 
say that liberty was more in danger from the artifices 

1 Tbe loves of Titas and Berenice, though not the best 
cbosen snbject for dramatic fable, became in the last Century 
the farorite exhibition of tbe French stage. Commlle and 
Racine, tbe two great poets ofthat country, entered the lists» 
and like the bards of Greece at tbe Olympic games, contended 
with each other for the lanrel crown. It happened that a 
princeis of France, sister to Louis XIV., requested a plair oa 
the subject of Titus and Berenice from the pen of Racine* 
The poet complied : and while he was at work, Corneille re- 
ceived tbe like solicitation from Henrietta of England, 
ducbess of Orleans. The two plays were acted in 1670, at 
different theatres. That of Corneille hadnosuccess; Racine's 
had a run of tbirty nights. Fontenelle observed on the occa- 
sion that it was a combat between two eminent men, and the 
youngest gained the victory. 
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ei the aew family, tbän from tbe Tices of fonner empe- 
rord* In the Senate he spoke bis mind with unbounded 
freedom. Vespasian bore bis Opposition to tbe mea- 
sures of government with patie&ce and silent dignity. 
He knew tbe virtues of the man, and retained a due 
esteem for the memory of Tbrasea. Willing on tbat 
aceount to live on terms with Helridins, be advised 
bim to be for the futnre a silent Senator. The pride 
of a stoic spurned at the advice. Passit'e obedience 
was so repngnant to bis prineiples, that he stood more 
firm in Opposition. Mucianns and Eprius Marcellus, 
wfao were the favori^e ministers of the emperor, were 
bis enemies ; and it is probable that, by tbeir advice, 
Vespasian was at length induced to let the proceedings 
of the Senate take tbeir course. Helvidius was ar-* 
raigned by tbe fatbers, and ordered into custody. He 
was soon after banfshed, and in consequence of an 
Order despatcbed from Rome, put to death. It is Said 
tbat Vespasian relented, and sent a special messenger 
to respite execntion ; bat tbe blow was stmck. Hel- 
vidius was, beyond all question, a determined repub- 
Kcan. His own imprudence provoked bis fate ; and 
this perbaps is what Tacitus had in contemplation 
wben be places tbe moderation of Agricola in contrast 
to tbe violent spirit of otherd, wbo rush on certain de- 
struction, witbout being by tbeir death of service to 
tbe public. 

XXIII. The case of Eponina was an instance of ex- 
treme rigor, or rather cruelty. She was tbe wife of 
Julius Sabinus, a leading cbief among the Lingones« 
This man, Tacitus bas told us,^ had the ranity to derive 
his pedigree irom Julius Caesar, wbo, be said, during 

1 Tacitus mentions the escape of Julius Sabinus from the 
field of batüe, where his countr^rmeii, the Lingones, suffered» 
a dreadful slaughter, and the historian promises in propet 
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his wars in Gaul, was Struck with the beauty of bis 
grandmother, and alleylated the toili^ of the campaign 
in her embraces. Ambitious, bold, and enterprising, 
he kindled the iame of rebellion among his country-i 
men, and having resolved to shake off the Roman yoke, 
marched at the head of a numerous army into the terri- 
tory of the Sequaniy a people in alliance with Rome* 
This was A. U. C. 823. He hazarded a battle, and was 
defeated with great slaughter. His rash-levied num- 
bers were either cut to pieces, or put to fligbt. He 
himself escaped the general carnage. He fled for 
shelier to an obscure cottage ; and in order to propa- 
gate a report that he destroyed himself, set fire to his 
lurking-place. By what artful stratagems he was able 
to conceal himself in caves and dens, and, by the assist- 
auce of the faithful Eponina, to prolong his lifo for 
nine years ^afterwards, cannot uow be kiiöwn from 
Tacitus. The account which the great historian pro- 
mised has perished with the narrative of Yespasian's 
reign. . Plutarch ' relates the story as a proof of con- 
jtigal fidelity. From that writer the following particu- 
lars may be gleaned ; two faithful freedmen atteaded 
Sabinus to his cavern; one of them, Martialis by name, 
retumed to Eponina with a feigned account of her hus- 
band's death. His body, she was made to believe, was 
consumed in the flames. In the vehemence of her grief 
she gave credit to the story. In a few days she received 

time and place to relate how be lay concealed in dens and 
cavems for nine years afterwards, supported during the 
whole time by the fidelity and unshaken affection of his wife 
Eponina. The defeat of Sabinus was A. U. C. 823. He and 
his wife were put to death at Rome, A. U. C. 831 ; but unfor- 
tunately that part of our autbor's work has not sorvived the 
ravages of time. 

1 For this fragment of history see Plutarch's Amatoris, or 
The Lover. 
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mtelligence by tbe same messenger that her hiisband 
was safe in bis Inrking-place. She continued during 
the rest of tbe day to act all tbe exteriors of grief, witb 
joy at ber beart, but suppressed witb care. In tbe dead 
of nigbt sbe visited Sabinus, and in bis arms indulged 
the transports of ber soul. Beforie tbe dawn of day 
she returned to ber own bouse, and, for tbe space of 
seven montbs, repeated ber clandestine Visits, snpply- 
iog ber bnsband's wants, and softening all bis cares. 
At tbe end of tbat time she coneeired bopes of obtain- 
ing a free pardon ; and baving disg^ised ber bnsband 
in sncb a manner as to render a detectioh impossibl^, 
she accompanied bim on a long and painful journey to 
Rome. Finding there tbat sbe bad been deceived witb 
Tisionary schemes, she marched back witb Sabinus, 
and lived witb bim in bis den for nine years longer. 
Mutual love was tbeir only comfort. Her tender af- 
fection sweetened the anxieties of her busband, and 
the birth of two sons was a source of pleasure, even in 
distress and misery. In the year of Rome 831 they 
were botb discovered, and in chains conveyed to Rome. 
Vespasian forgot bis usual clemency. Sabinus was 
condemned, and hurried to execution. Eponina was 
determined not to survive ber busband. She changed 
ber supplicating tone, and witb a spirit unconquered 
in ruin, addressed Vespasian : * Death,' she said, * has 
no terror for me. I have lived happier under ground 
than you on your throne. Bid your assassins strike 
tbeir blow : witb joy I leave a world in which you 
can play the tyrant.' 

She was ordered for execution. Plntarch concludea 
witb saying, tbat during Yespasia'n's reign there was 
nothing to match the borror of tbis atrocious deed ; 
for wbicb the vengeance of tbe gods feil on Vespasian, 
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and in a sbort time after wronght the exürpation of 
his whole family. 

Vespasian died on the twenty-tbird of June, A. U. C. 
832, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, after reigning; 
ten years. Titas died on the thirteenth of September^ 
A. U. C. 8«34, in the forty-rfirst year of his age, after 
a reign of two years and somewhat more than two 
months. * 

Domitian was pnt to death by a band of conspirators, 
wbo were determined to deliyer the world from a mon- 
ster, on the eighteenth of September, A.U. C. 849, in 
tbe forty-fifth year of his age, after a reign of fifteen 
years ; a large portion of human life, as Tacitus ob- 
serves, in which the people groaned under the cruelty 
of au unrelenting and insatiate tyrant. 
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MANNERS OF THE GERMANS. 



Sect. I.' The whole vast conntry of Germany' is se- 
parated from Gaul,' from Rhetia, and Pannonia, by 

1 The time when the treatise on the German Manners was 
written is fixed by Lipsius in the fourth consuUhip of Nerva, 
and the second of Tra^an, A. U. C. 851, A. D. 96. A passa^ e 
in section ST, where lacitus mentions the second consuUhip 
of Trajan, clearly shows that the piece was composed in that 
year, or soon after. It is a draught of sayage manners deli- 
neated by a masterly band j the more interesting, as the part 
ofthe World which it describes was the seminary of the mo- 
dern European nations ; the Vagina Gentium, as historians 
hare emphatically oalled it. The work is short, bat, as Mon- 
tesquieu observes, it is the work of a man who abridged every 
thing, because he knew every thing. It is for thisreason 
that the foUowing notes have swelled to a size which may at 
firat sight appear unwieldy : but the subject merits attention ; 
it calls for something more than mere cursory Observation. 
If the present writer has coUected with diligence ^ if the 
brevity of the author be explained ; if bis facta receive con- 
firmation from the foUowing illustrations ; the inquiry will 
not be deemed to be mere ostentation or vain parade. A 
Ihorough knowlege of the transactions of barbarous ages will 
throw more light than is generally imagined on the laws of 
modern times. Wherever the barbarians, who issued from 
their northem hive, settled in new habitations, they carried 
with them their native genius, their original manners, and 
the first rudiments of the political System which has pre- 
vailed in diiferent parts of Europe. They established monar- 
chy and liberty ; Subordination and freedom ; the preroga- 
tive of the prince and the rights of the subject ; all united in 
so hold a combination, that the fabric in some places Stands 
to this hour the wonder of mankind. The British Constitu- 
tion, says Montesquieu, came out of the woods of Germany. 
'What the State of this country was before the arrival of ovj 
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the Rhine and the Danube ; from Dacia and Sarmatia 
by a chain of mountains ; and, where the mountains 

Sazon ancestors, Tacitus has shown in the Life of Agricola. 
If we add to this account wbat has been transmittea to vlb 
concenting the Germans and Britons by Julius Ctesar, we 
shall See the origin of the Anglo-Saxon govemment, the 
gieat outline of tbat Gothic Constitution, under which the 
people enjoy tiieir rights and liberties at this hour. Mon- 
tesquieu, speaking of his own country, declares it impossible 
to form an adequate notion of the French monarchy, and the 
changes of their govemment, without a previousinquiry into 
the manners, genius, and spirit, of the German nations. 
Much of what was inoorporated with the institutions of tiios# 
fierce invaders has flowed down in the stream of time, and 
still mingles with our modern jurisprudence. It is tnie that 
m the progress of society, arts and sciences have diffused 
new lignts, and the civil union being by consequence better 
understood, milder laws, and more polished manners, have 
well-nigh effaced all traces of barbarism ; but still it will not 
be unpleasant, or indeed useless, to go back to tfaose d&ya of 
ignorance. We shall view the waters at their fountain-head 
dark, foul, and muddy ; but by foUowing them downward» 
we shall see them working themaelres dear, and purified at 
l«ngth to a dear and limpid current. We shall gain a kaow* 
lege of the origin of laws, whüe we read the history of th« 
buman mind* The subiect, it is conoeived, is interesting to 
every Briton. The following notes are therefore offercHl 
without farther apology for their length. In the manners of 
the Germans the reader will see our present frame of govem* 
ment, as it were, in its cradle. The antiquary, who has 
already made his researches, will perhaps find little novelty ; 
but to those who have not had leisure or curiosity, the fol- 
lowing amiotations may open new veins of knowlege and 
reflection. They will lead to a better acquaintance with « 
fierce and warlike people, tö whom this counfry owes thM 
spirit of liberty, which through so many oenturies has pre- 
serred our ezeellent form of govemment, and raised the 
glory of the British nation. 

2 It is material in this place to obserre that Augustus 
Ctesar dirided Belgic Gaul into two prorinces, distinguished 
by the names of Upper and Lower Germany. Many of the 
new settlers in those parts were originally Germans, and, 
when the whole country was reduced under subjeetion to 
the Roman empire, the people, unwilling to pass for na- 
tives of Gaul, still retained their original name. Those two 
proTinces called the Upper und Lower Germany, being in 
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fobside, inutual dread forms m snffident barrier. The 
TC«t is bounded by tbe oeean, embracing in its depth 
ef water seyeral spacions bays, and ialands of prodi« 
gioua extenty whose kings and people are now in some 
measnre known to ns, the progress of our arms baving 
made recent discoyeries. Tbe Rbine bas its sonrce on 
tbe steep and lofty sammit of tbe Rbetian Alps/ from 
wbicb it precipitates, and, after winding towards the 
west, directs its course tbrougb a long tract of conn«- 
tiy, and falls into tbe Northern Ocean. The Danube, 
gasbin g^ down tbe soft and gentle dedirity of the 
monntain Abnoba, Visits several nations in its pro- 
greas, and at last, tbrougb six Channels (tbe seventb 
is absorbed in fens and marsbes), discbarges itself into 
tbe Pontic Sea. 

II. Tbe Germans, there is reason to tbink, are an 
indigenons race,' tbe original natires of tbe country, 

hct part of Gaul, are not eomprised in the account giren by 
Taeitas. He speaks of ancient Germany, oalled Germania 
Antiqua, or Barbara ; of Germanv on the eastem aide of the 
Rbine, Germania Transrhenana: bonnded on the weathy the 
Rhine'; on the south by the I)anabe ; on the east by the 
Vistala, or Weiasel, and the mountains of Sarmatia; and 
ilnally by the Northern Ocean, inclnding the Baltic, and the 
gnlfs of Bothnia and Finland« 

S Ganl, according to Ceeaar, was diyided into three parts ; 
namely, 1. Belgic Gaul, hounded by the Seine, the Marne» 
the monntains of Vauge, the Rhino, and the ocean. 2. Celtie 
Ganl, bonnded by the ocean, the Seine, the Marne, the 
Soane, the Rhone, and the Garonne. 3. Aqnitania, bounded 
by Uie Atlantic Ocean, the Garonne, and the Pyrenees. 

1 The Rhvtian Alps are now called the Mountains of the • 
Giisons ; that in particnlar from which the Rhino iasuea is 
ealled Vogelber^. This celebrated river flows in one regulär 
ehannel, embracing a few amall islands in its couree, tili it 
reacljiea Uie island of the Batayians, where it diyides itself 
into two branches, one wasbing the eastem side of Gennany, 
and the other forming the boundary of Gaul. For a farther 
aoconnt of this riyer see Annais, ii. 6. See also this tract, 

' 9 Tbe inhabitants of erery nation that had no literary me« 
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without any intermixture of adventitions settlers fröm 
other nations. In the early ages of the world, the ad- 
yentarers who issued forth in quest of new habitations 
did not traverse extensive tracts of land : the first mi- 
grations were made by sea« Eyen at this day thie 
Northern Ocean, yast and boundless, and, as I may 
say, alwayfi at enmity with mariners/ is seldom nayi- 
gated by ships from our quarter of the world. Putting 
the dangers of a turbulent and unknown sea out of the 
case, who would leave the softer climes of Asia, Afric«» 
or Italy, to fix bis abode in Gcrmany T* where nature 

nnments were by the ancients deemed the immediate off- 
spring of the soll. The world is now better informed. Asia 
is consldered as the country where the numbers of mankind 
malti]^lied with rapid increase, and thence overflowing into 
Scythia, peopled the northem regions of Europe. Under 
which of the sons of Noah that vast migration was formed it 
is now fruitless to inquire. Antiquaries have amused them- 
selves with Systems founded on vain opinions, and, havins 
no historical records, they bare wandered in a maze of wild 
conjecture, without contributing to the stock of real know- 
lege. 

1 In the time of Tacitus a voyage from Italy to the Northern 
Ocean would bave been an enterprise too wild and daring» 
Drusus, the father of Germanicus, was the first Roman com* 
mander who ventured to explore those seas. His voyag« 
without doubtbegan from some part of Gaul or Germany, and 
reached the point of Jutland. His son Germanicus, many 
years after, made the same attempt, but with great difficulty 
and danger. See Annals, ii. S3. 

2 This is by no means a satisfactory reason for the position 
advanced by Tacitus, namely, that the Germans were the 
indigenous offspring of the seil. In those remote ages, when 
the numbers of one nation overflowed into another, the object 
was not the most delightful country, but the safest habita- 
tion. Asia, Italy, and some parts of Africa, afforded delight* 
ful spots ; but to man who coald not find a settlement in 
those regions, even Germany, which appears so horrid to 
Tacitus, was not without its conreniences. The people 
escaped from oriental despotism, and lived in freedom. ' A 
freehold,' says Addison, * thoagh it be but in ice and snow, 
will make the owner pleased with the possession, and stout 
in the defence of it.' Germany was the land of liberty and 
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offeif s nothing bnt scenes of defonnity ; where the in- 
clemency of the season never relents ; where the land 
presents a dreary region, withont form or culture, and, 
if we except the affection of a native for bis mother 
country, without an allurement to make life support- 
ahle. In all songs and hallads,^ the only memorisils of 

heroic fortitude. What men lost of their sensual gratifica- . 
üons, they gained in<yirtue. 

1 Songs and rüde poetry have been in all savage countries 
the memorials of public transactions. Kings and heroes were 
the poets and historians of the Scythian, the Celtic, and the 
nortnern nations. Sazo Grammaticas and other writers in- 
form US that they drew their materials from Runic songs, or 
Icefandic poetry. The Gauls had their Druids, the priests 
and philosophers of the nation, who preserved their doctrine 
by oral tradition, aijid yerses committed to memory only.' 
The Gennans had their bards, who in their songs recorded tdl 
public transactions, and sung the praises of their warriors 
and illustrious men. At all feasts and public assemblies the 
burds were the panegyrists of exalted merit. The same was 
the case in Britain, Wales, and Ireland. The songs of the 
bards were the prelude to battle : they inspired the Chiefs 
with enthusiastic ardor. When Edward I. formed the plan 
of reducing Wales to subjection he thought it necessary to 
destroy all the bards. The Scandinavians had their poets, or 
scalds, whose business it was to compose ödes or son^s, in 
which they celebrated the warlike achievements of their an- 
cestors. The praises which those poets gave to valor, the 
enthusiasm which animated their verses, and the care which 
the people took to learn them from their infancy, all con- 
spired to rouse the martial spirit of their armies. Mallet's 
Northern Antiqnities, i. 223. The American savages have 
their war- songs and rüde poetry, in which they sing the 
praises of the gallant Chiefs who have fought or died for their 
country. Garcilasso de la Vega says that in writing bis 
History of Peru he availed himself of old songs and ballads, 
which a princess of the race of their incas taught him to get 
by heart in bis inffuicy« Tacitus teils us that Arminius, long 
after bis death, was remembered in the rüde songs of his 
country. See Annais, ii. 88. Some of those songs, or brief 
chronicles of the times, were dug up in German monastehes 
in the beginning of the sixteenth Century. Charlemagne, 
according to Eginhard, the historian of that warlike princö, 
composed verses in the rüde style ofthat age, commemorating 
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antiqnity among them, the god Tnisto, who was Vom 
of the Barth, and ManniiSy his soiiy are celebrated as 
the foundera of the Crerman race. Mamms, it is said, 
had three sons ; firom whdm the Ingssvones, who border 
on the sea-coast; the Hermionea» who inhabit the mid- 
land covntry ; and the Isterones, who occopy the re* 
maining tract, have all respectively derived their namea. 
Some, indeed, taking advantage of the obscurity that 
hangs over remote and fabiilons ages, ascribe to the 
god Tuisto' a more naneroas issne, and thence trace 
tiie names of various tribes, sach as the Marsians, the 
Gamhriyians, the SueTians, and the Vandala. The 
ancient date and anthenticity of those names are, as 
they contend, clearly ascertained. The word 6er- 
maoy ' is held to be of modern addition.^ In sopport of 

the wars and brave exploits of the Gennan chiefs. He is 
Said to hare carried with him into France a large coUection of 
those ancient ballads, which he ordered to be translated into 
Latin. Bat tbose records are now nowbere to be fbnnd. 

1 Lipsius is of opinion that this passage will ev^er be the 
torment of the commentators. Bat the difficalty does not 
seem to be insarmoantable. Tacitus says that the first emi- 
grants firom the other side of the Rhine who entered Gaul, 
and dispossessed the natives, were in his time called Tan- 
grians ; bat when they undertook their expedition, to strike 
their enemies with terror, they called themselves Germans« 
The word of coarse implying something formidable, and, by 
adrerting to the etymology , it receives the following constrac- 
tion : Gehr, or wher, signifieswar. From that root theFrench 
have derired their word guerre. Man in the Gennan tongae 
implied the same as it does now in that oonntry and in 
England. Hence we find that the first invaders, to spread a 

feneral alarm, called themselves Germans, or toarlike men, 
'hat sach migrations were made into Gaul is evident firom 
Julius Caesar. In the second book of his Gallic Wars, § 4, 
he relates thatoninquiry he found that the Belgians were for 
the most part Germans originally, who had been drawn by the 
fertility of the country to settle in those parts, and, during 
the irruption of the Teutones and Cimbri, were the only peo- 
ple of all the provinces of Gaul that resisted those fierce Dar- 
barians, and never suffered them to set foot in their territories; 
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tkis hypothesis, they teil us that tbe people who first 
passed the Rhine and took possession of a canton in 
Gaul, though known at present by the name of Tnn- 
grianSy were in that expedition called Germans ; and 
thence the title aammed by a band of emig;rant8y in 
Order to spread a general terror in their progress, ex- 
tended itself by degrees, and became in time the appel* 
lalion of a whole people. They have a current tradi- 
tion that Hercules * visited those parts. When rush-» 
ing to battle they sing, in preference to all othe» 
heroes, tbe praises of that ancient wortby. 

in. The Germans abound with nide strains of verse ; 
the reciters of which, in the language of the country, 
are called bards.' With tbis barbarons poetry they 

The name of Germans, aMomed by those who crossed orer 
iDto Gaul, was in proeess of time adopted by all nations on 
the east aide of the Rhine, and in Cssar'B time was the esta- 
blished appellation of the whole oountry. The region whioh 
the Tongrians inhabited, Brotier says, was what the Frenoh 
oall VAwAen DiMxte de Tongres, and it is remarkable that the 
same territory was occupied by the Franks, when, nnder the 
conductof Pharamond, tneymade their inrup tion into France, 
and from that time gave their name to the whole conntry. 

1 Besides the fabnlous Hercules, the son of Jopiter and 
Alcmena, there was in ancient times no warüke nation that 
did not boast of its own particular Hercules. La Bletterie, 
the ingenious translator of a considerable part of Tacitus, 
meations a leamed antiquary, M. Freret, who supposed, not 
without great probahility, that some German chief of great 
renown in arms was called Her Koul, Belli Caput, the head of 
a yictorions army. Her Koul would easily be changed by the 
Romans into Hercules. However that may be, we find in 
Tacitos an intire forest beyond tbe Visurgis, or the Weser, 
sacred to Hercules. See Annais, ii. 13. The warriors msh* 
ing to battle sung bis praise, as we find that in their ballads 
they afterwards celebrated Arminius. See Annais, ii. 88. 
Several leamed men ha^re elearly prored that the word Her- 
cules was a name given to all the leaders of colonies who 
eame out of Asia to settlein Greece, Italy, and Spain ; North* 
Antiq. i. 91. 

2 The conuaentators are mu.ch at yariance about the reading 
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inflame their minds with ardor in the day of actieii, 
and prognosticate the event from the Impression which 
it happens to make on the minds of the soldiers, wha 
grow terrible to the enemy, or despair of success, as 
the war-song * produces an animated or a feeble sound. 

of the original word to express the recitation of the German 
poets. Some of them contend for barritus, instead of bardittts; 
lor barrire, they say, signifies the cry or roar of an elephant. 
Horace uses the word barrus for an elephant. But Lipsins 
ohserves that elephants were not known in Germany. This 
dispute about a word seems to he, as is usually the case, of 
little or no importance, since it is evident that the poets of 
Oermany and Britain were called bards, and tberefore bardi- 
tus is probably the trae reading. Lucan describes the office 
of the bard, and gives him that very name. 

The strains of verse which the bards poured forth in their 
fits of enthnsiasm inflamed the German and the British war- 
riors with heroio fortitude. Perhaps nothing contributed 
more to make those nations stand at bay for such a length of 
time with the whole power of the Romans. The soldier said 
to the bard : ' Come, and see me fighting for my country ; 
See me bleed, if the fate of war will have it so ; and if I die, 
be sure to record my memory.' This was the ambition of the 
northern nations. Lipsius ohserves that it was the sam« with 
the first inhabitants of Spain. 

The war-song of the Canadians and the northern savages of 
America has been mentioned in the books of all travellers in 
that part of the world. Charlevoix has given a fall account 
of this wild preparation for battle, and Dr. Hobertson has 
qnoted the very words of an Indian war-song : ' I go to re« 
venge the death of my brothers : I shall kill, I shall extermi> 
nate, I shall bum, my enemies ; I shall bring away slaves ; I 
shall devour their heart, dry their flesb, and drink their 
blood : I shall tear oif their scalps, and make cnps of their 
skuUs.' The terms of a German war-song have not reached 
posterity. The collection by Charlemagneis totally lost. In 
those pieces we should undoubtedly have seen streng marks 
of ferocity ; but the spirit of revenge that could eat tne flesh 
of prisoners taken in battle was unknown in Germany. The 
Scandinavians, when they were going to join' battle, raised 
great shouts, clashed their arms together, invoked the name 
of Odin, and sung hymns in bis praise ', Northern Antiqui- 
ties, i. 237. 

1 Dr. Aikin has selected a passage from the life of Sir 
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Nor call tbeir manner of cbanting tbis savage pre- 
lade be called tbe tone of human organs : it is ratber 
a furioug uproar; a wild cboms of military virtne. 
Tbe Tociferation used on tbese occasions is unconth 
and barsb, at intervals interrupted by tbe application 
of tbeir bucklers to tbeir moutbs, and by tbe reper- 
Gussion bursting out witb redoubied force. An opi- 
nion prevails among tbem tbat Ulysses, in tbe course 
of tbose wänderings wbicb are so famons in poetic 
story, was driven into tbe (f ortbem Ocean ; and tbat 
baving penetrated into tbe conntry, be built on tbe 
banks of tbe Rbine tbe city of Asciburginm,* wbicb is 
inbabited at tbis day, and still retains tbe name given 
originally by tbe founder. It is fartber added, that 
an altar dedicated to Ulysses, witb tbe name of La- 

Ewen Cameron, which happily illusü^tes the ancient Gennan 
opinion concerning the prophetic spirit of the war-song. At 
the battle of Killicranki^, just before the fight began, Sir £wen 
commanded such of the Camerons as were posted near hixn to 
make a great shout, which, being seconded by those who 
stood on the right and left, ran quickly through the whole 
army, and was returned by the enemy. But the noise of the 
maskets and cannon, with the echoing of the hüls, made tbe 
Highlanders fancy that tbeir shouts were louder and brisker 
than those of the enemy : and Lochiel cried out: ' Gentle- 
men, take courage, the day is ours : I am the eldest Com- 
mander in the anny, and have always obseryed something 
ominous and fatal in such a dull, hoUow, and feeble noise as 
tbe enemy made in tbeir shout ; which prognosticates that 
they are all doomed to die by our hands this night ; whereas 
onrs was brisk, liyely, and strong, and sbows that we bare 
rigor and courage.' The event justified the prediction ; the 
Higblanders obtained a complete yictory. 

1 The love of fabulous history, which was the passion of 
ancient times, produced a^ new Hercules in every dountry, 
and made Ulysses wander in evejy sea. Tacitus mentions it 
88 a romantic tale ; but Strabo seems willing to countenance 
the fiction, and for that purpose gravely teils us thai Ulysses 
founded a city, called Odyssey, in Spain. Lipsius observes 
that Lisbon, in the time of Strabo, had the appellation of 
Ulyssipo, or Olisipo. 

TACIT, VOL. V. F 
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ertes, bis fatber, engraved on it, was formerly disco- 
vered at Asciburgium. Mention is likewise made of 
certain monuments and tomb-stones still to be seen on 
tbe coniines of Germany and Rhaetia, witb epitapbs or 
ifiscriptions in Greek characters. But these assertions 
it is not my intention eitber to establisb or to refute ; 
tbe reader will yield or witbbold bis assent according 
to bis judgment or bis fancy« 

lY. I bare already acceded to tbe opinion of those 
wbo tbink tbat tbe Gernians bave bitherto snbsisted 
witbout intermarrying witb otber nations, a pure, qh- 
niixed, and independent race, unlike any otber people, 
all bearing tbe marks of a distinct national cbaracter. 
Hence, wbat is very remarkable in such prodigious 
numbers, a family likeness tbrougbout tfae nation ; tbe 
same form and feature,* stem blue eyes, ruddy bair, 
tbeir bodies large and robust, but powerful only in 
sudden efforts. Tbey are impatient of toil and labor ; 
tbirst and beat overcome tben\; but, from tbe nature 
of tbeir soil and climate, tbey are proof against cold 
and bunger. 

V. Tbe face of tbe country, tbougb in some parts 
varied, presents a cbeerless scene, co vered witb tbe 
gloom. bf forests, or deformed witb wide-extended 
mafsbes ; towards tbe boundaries of Gaul, moist and 
swampy ; on tbe side of Noricum and Pannonia, more 
exposed to tbe Jury of tbe winds. Vegetation thrives 
witb sufficient vigor. Tbe soil produces grain, but is 



1 Tbis wonderful similitude tfaroughout the whole race bas 
been remarked by varioiis authors. Juvenal has meutioned 
their yellow hair, tbeir blue eyes, and otber circuinstances, 
tbat made tbe wbole nation appear to be one family. 

Sidonius ApoUinaris says tbat, being in Germany, and 
Unding tbe men so rery tall, be could not address verses of 
six feet to patrons wbo were seren feet bigb. 
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unkind to fruit trees ;^ well stocked witb cattle, bat of 
an under-size, and deprived by natiire of the nsnal 
growth and ornament of the head. The pride of a 
€krman consists in the number of bis flocks and berdB : 
they are bis only riches, and in these he places bis 
Chief deligbt. Gold -and silver are withheld front 
them ; — ^is it by the faror or the wrath of Heaven ? I 
do not bowever'mean to assert that in Germany there 
are no veins of precious ore ; for who has been a miner 
in those regions ? Certain it is, they do not enjoy the 
possession and use of those metals with our sensibility. 
There are indeed silver vedsels to be seen amongsf 
them, but they were presents to their Chiefs or ambas* 
sadors ; the Germans regard them in no better light 
than common earthenware. It is faowever obseryahle, 
that near the borders of the empire the inhabitants set 
a value on gold ai^d silver, ütiding them snbservient 
to the purposes of commerce. The Roman coin is 
known in those parts, and some of our specie is not 
only current bat in request. In places more remote 
the simplicity of ancient manners still prevails ; com- 
mutation of property is their only traffic. Where mo- 
ney passes in the way of barter our old coin is the 
most acceptable, particularly that which is indented at 
the edge, or stamped with the Impression of a phariot 
and two horses, called the serrati and bigati. Silver 
is preferred to gold, not from caprice or fancy, but 
because the inferior metal is of more expeditious use 
in the purchase of low-priced commodities. 
VI. Iron does not abound in Germany,' if we may 

1 Th6 Germans attended to nothing but the production of 
com. Their coantry, like Canada, was covered over with im-' 
mense tracts of forest, and tili the ground was cleared, and 
the cold by consequence ahated of its rigor, cultivation could 
not be carried on with any kind of advantage. 

2 Abnndance of iron was to be found in the bowels of the 
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JQdge from tbe weapons in general use. Swords and 
large lances are seldom seen« The. soldier grasps bis 
javelin, or, as it is called in their language, bis fram ; 
an instrument tipped with a short and narrow piece of 
iron, sfaarply pointed, and so oommodious that, as oc- 
Casion requires, he can manage it in close engagement 
OT in distant combat. With tbis, and a shield, tbe ca- 
▼alry is completely armed. The infantry have an ad* 
dition of missive weapons. £acb man carries a consi- 
derable number ; and being naked, or at least not in-* 
pambered by bis light mantle, he throws his weapoo 
to a distance almost incredible. A German bas no 
attention * to tbe Ornament of bis person : bis shield is 

earth ; but to extract it, to soften it by fire, and render it 
pliant and malleable, required more skill and patience tban 
consisted with tbe rough genius of a aavage r^ce. Accord- 
ingly swords and javelins were not much in. use. A spear 
tipped with iron was their weapon in almost all the battlea 
tecorded by Tacicus. It appears in the Annais, ii. 14, tbat 
those Instruments of war were of an enormous size, and nn- 
wieldy in close engagement. The nnmber was not safficient 
to arm more than the front line of their army. The rest car^ 
ried short darts, or cluhs hardened by fire. In general 
pointed stones were pretixed to their weapons, and many of 
these, Brotier says, have been discovered in German sepul- 
chres. The fram of king Childevic was found on opening bis 
monument. 

1 The only covering of a German was a short mantle« Their 
soldiers for the most part were naked. All howerer were 
Gurions in the embelUshment of their shields, which we find, 
Annais, ii. 14, were not made of iron, bat of osier-twigs 
interwoven, or of thin boards decorated with gaudy colors. 
These shields were the delight of the German soldiers. Tbey 
were at first the ensigns of valor, and afterwards of nobility. 
The warlike chief made it his study to adom his shield with 
variegated colors and figures of animals, to distinguish his own 
martial prowess ; and what in the beginning was merely per- 
sonal, became in time hereditary. Hence what we now call coatB 
of arms peculiar to the descendants of particular families; and 
hence the origin of heraldry. The shield of a German was 
his only protection in the heat of an engagement. Breast- 
plates were wom by a few only. The headpiece was of two 
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the object of hia care, and tliis he decorates with the 
liveliest colors. Breastplates are uncommon. In a 
^ole army you will not see more than one or two 
hMmets. Their horses have neither swiftness nor ele- 
gance of sbape, nor are they trained to the Tarions 
evolations of the Roman cavalry.^ To advance in a 
direct line, or wheel saddenly to the right, is the 
wliole of their skill, and this they perform in so com- 
pact a body, that not one is thrown out of bis rank. 
According to the best estiinate, the infantry form the 
national strength, and for that reason always fight in« 
termi^ed with the cavalry.' The flower of their youth, 

sorts ; one made of metal, to which the Komans gare the 
name of easHs ; the aecond of leather, called galea, It is true 
that Plutarch, in the life of Marius, giving an account of the 
irruption of the Cimbri, describes their helmets formed like 
the heads of ferocioiis animals, with high plumed crests. He 
slso mentions their iron breastplates. But this warlike apbara- 
tas was most probably acquired during their march into Italy. 
Vegetias wonders by what fatality it happened that the Ro- 
mans, after having experienced the advantage of their armor 
dnring a space of 1200 years, from the foundation of Rome to 
the rei^n of Gratian, sfaould at length abandon their ancient 
discipUne, and by laying aside their breastplates and their 
helmets, put tbemselves on a lerel with the barbarians, who 
in&alted them in every <^aarter. By this alteration they left 
tbemselves and the empire obnoxious to their enemies. 

1 The Roman art of managing the war-horse is beautifully 
described by Virgil. The reader who desires to know the 
flkili with which the Romans vaulted on their horses and 
leaped off again, will find it at largo in Vegetius. 

2 The German manner of intermixing the foot-soldiers 
with the cavalry is described by Julius Cssar. Ariovis- 
tQB, he says, had about 6000 horsemen, who chose a like 
namber out of the foot, each bis man, all remarkable for 
strength and agility. These accompanied the cavalry in bat- 
tle, and served as a rear-guard. If the action became dan- 

ferouB they adranced to the relief of the troops. If any 
orseman was wounded, and feil to the ground, they gathered 
' round to defend him. If speed was required, either zor hasty 
pozsuit or sudden retreat, they were so nimble and alert b^ 
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able by tbeir vigor and activity to keep |Uice witb tbe 
inoyements of the borse» are selecte^ for tbis purpose, 
and placed in tbe front of tbe lines. Tbe number of 
tbese is fixed and certain : eacb canton sends a buu- 
dred; from tbat circumstance called bundreders* by 
tbe army. Tbe name was at first numerical only : it 
is now a title of bonor. Tbeir order of battle presents 
tbe form of a wedge.* To give ground in tbe beat of 
action, provided you retnm to tbe cbarge, is military 
skill, not fear or cowardice. In tbe most fierce and 
obstinate engagement^ even wben tbe fortune oC tbe 
day is doubtful, tbey make it a point to carry off tbeir 
slain. To abandon tbeir sbield is a flagitions crime. 
Tbe person guilty of it is interdicted from religions 
rites, and excluded from tbe assembly of tbe State. 
Many wbo surviired tbeir bonor on tbe day of battle 
bave closed a life of ignominy by a balter. 
YII. Tbe kings in Germany' owe tbeir election to 

continual exercise tbat, Uying bold of tbe manes of tbe borses, 
tbey could keep pace witb tbeir swiftest motion. 

1 Germany was diyided into states or communities, eacb 
State into cantons, and eacb canton into bundreds, or a bun- 
dred families. So the Sueyians were divided according to 
Csesar, iv. 1. The Swiss at tbis day are divided into cantons. 
Tbe diyision into hundreds was introduced into England by 
our Saxon anceators. The hundredera in this country were 
a civil establishment > wbereas in Germany they were a mili- 
tary institution, being so many select men, whose duty it was 
to mix witb the cavalry in battle ; and therefore in tbat 
country hundreder was a title of honor. 

2 Tbe Word wedge, importing a body of men drawn up in 
tbat form, is a well-known military term. The ranks are wide 
in the rear, bat lessen by degrees, and sharpen to a point in 
front, the better to break througb the lines of the enemy. 
The practice was universally in use among the Germans, and 
accordingly in the History of Tacitus we find Civilis draw« 
ing up the Frisians, the Caninefates, and bis own country* 
men the Batavians, in three different wedges. 

3 The text in this place seems perfectly clear, thougb va- 
rious writers, fond of particnlar bypotbesis, bave endeavorsd 
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the nobility of their birth : the generals are chosen for 
their valor. The power of the former is not arbitrary or 

to perplex it. Some of those ingenioas authors eontend that 
the kings in Germany were hereditary, and the general offi- 
cers elective. Bat Tacitus says, sumunt, they take or choose, 
and he appUes the word to kings, as well as to commanders- 
in-chief. Hence it may fairly be interred that in the election 
of kings they bad regard tp the nobility of an ancient race ; 
but still they chose them. They chose perbape out of certain 
families, and gave the preference to the issue of the deceased 
king : but it does not appear that they were bound by any 
law of inheritance. In Cssar's account of the Germana 
there are some passages that seem to clash with Tacitus, or 
«t least to create a difficulty. Germany however was new 
to Caesar : be did not penetrate far into the country ; and 
though a mind like his would take a wide survey of his sab* 
ject, it cannot be sapposed that, with all his accuracy, he 
gained complete information. He teils as that the Germana 
make choice of a chief to conduct their wars, and arm him 
with power of life and death : but in time of peace there is 
no public magisträte, all decisions being madeby the leading 
Ben in their several districts. Tbis may seem to imply that 
there was no king to rule over them. But this could not be 
Cfesar's meaning : he was well ac^uainted with Ariovistus, 
the German king, who made an irruption into Gaul. We 
shall see in the sequel of this tract that, in some places to- 
wards the north, the kings were arbitrary : in others their 
authority was limited. If they happened to be distfnguished 
by their exploits in war, the nation was willing to take the 
field under their auspices ; if not, they chose a Commander 
famous for his martial spirit. We read in Tacitus the man- 
ner of choosing a general : he was placed on a shield, and 
carried on the Shoulders of the men, amidst the shouts and 
acclamations of the army« Gregory de Tours informs us that 
kings among the Franks were chosen in the same manner. 
The celebrated Abbe Vertot, in his Parallel between the 
Manners of the Germans und the Franks, who founded the 
French monarchy, finds in the election of a chief topreside 
in war the origin of the maires du palaii, who at one time had 
so mach weight and power throuKhont France. The Franks, 
he says, after the example of their German ancestors, re« 
serred the right of choosing their general, and tbe king was 
bound to confirm his authority. Occasioniilly they chose 
their king to lead them to the field of battle. Clovis is a 
proof of this fiict. He united in himself the royal preroga- 
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unlimited : the latter command more by warlike- ex« 
ample thaa by their authority. To be of a prompt 
and daring spirit in battle, and to attack in the front 
of the lines, is the populär character of the chieftain : 
when admired for his brayery, he is sure to be obeyed» 
Jurisdiction is vested in the priests. It is theirs to sit 
in judgment on all offences. By them delinquents are 
put in irons and chastised with stripes. The power of 
punishing is in no other hands. When exerted by the 

tive, and the authority of commander-in-chief. Under Clo^ 
taire, the second king of the western part of France, the elec- 
tive general was suppressed, but soon revired again under 
the following monarchs. In the reign of Clovis II. the peo- 
ple continued to choose their commanders-in-chief, and that 
e^traordinary power was exercised in a manner wholly inde- 

f»endent of the sovereign, and often dangerous to his title« 
t will not be improper to insert here the substance of Mon« 
tesquieu's öpinion on the subject: — A goremment, under 
which a nation, who had a king on the throne, elected an 
officer invested with all Uie powers of royalty, must be 
thought an extraordinary phenomenon in politics ; but on in- 
c^uiry it will be found that the Franks, who established the 
rrench monarchy, derived their notions of govemment from 
an ancient source. They were descended from the Germans, 
who in the choice of a king were determined by his nobi- 
lity, and in that of their leader by his yalor. Here we behold 
the kings of the first race, and the mayors of the palace. No 
doubt but some of the princes, who with a martial spirit 
offered to cönduct a warlike enterprise, were accepted by the 
Toice of the people, and being thus confirmed, they exercised 
both the royal and military power. But those two branches 
of authority were often separated. In order thoroughly to 
widerstand the genius of the Franks, we need only to recol- 
lect the conduct of Arbogastes, a Frank by nation, to whom 
Valentinian committed the command of his army . He confined 
the prince in his own palace, and suffered no man to confer 
with him on the subject of affairs, civil or military. The sa- 
vage tribes of America often afford a striking resemblance of 
German manners : and accordingly we read in Charlevoiz. 
' The army has orten at its head uie chief of the nation or 
town ; but he must first have distinguished himself by some 
Signal act of bravery ; if not, he is obliged to senre as a sab- 
iltern.' 
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priests it has neither tbe air of yindictive justice nor 
of military execution ; it is rather a reli^ous sentence, 
inflicted with tbe sanction of the g^od, who, according 
to the German creed, attends their armies on the day 
of battle. To impress on their minds the idea of a 
tntelar deity, they carry with them to the field certain 
Images and banners, taken from their nsual depositöry, 
the religious groves. A circumstance which greatiy 
tends to inflame them with heroic ardor is the manner 
in which their battalions are formed. They are neither 
mustered nor embodied by chatice. They fight in clanSy^ 
nnited by coDsanguinity, a family of warriors. Their 
tenderest pledges ' are near them in the field. In the 
heat of the engagement the soldier hears the shrieks 
of his wife and the cries of bis children. These are 
the darling witnesses of his conduct, the applauders of 
his valor, at once beloved and valued. The wounded 
seek their mothers and their wives : undismayed at 
the sighty the women count each honorable scar, and 
suck the gashing blood. They are even hardy enongh 

1 The Germans feit themselves inflamed with enthusiastic 
ardor wheu their wives and children surveyed the field of 
hattle. Many instances of thia occur in Tacitus. In the en- 
gagement between Cesar and Ariovistus, the Gennans en- 
compassed their whole army with a line of carriages, in order 
to take away all hopes of safety by flight : and their women, 
mounted on those carriages, weeping ana tearing their hair, 
Gonjured the soldiers, as they advanced to bettle, not to Buf- 
fer them to become slaves to the Komans. The Britons, un- 
der the conduct of Boadicea, prepared for the decisive action 
in the same manner. Galgacus, in his speech before the laut 
battle for liberty, teils the Caledonians that the advantaga of 
having wives and children was on their side» whereas the 
Romans had no such pledges to ezcite their valor. The 
manners of ancient chivalry seem to be derived from this 
German origin. The fair helped to disarm the knight re- 
turning from his adventures; they praised his valor and 
drMsed his wounds. 
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to mix wiih the combatants, admiBisteiing refresli«* 
ment, and exborting them to deeds of valor. 

VIII. From tradition they have a variety of in- 
stances of armies put to the rout, and by the interpo- 
sition of their wires and daughters again incited to 
renew the Charge. Their women saw the rapks gire 
way, and rushing forward in the instant, by the vehe- 
mence of their cries and supplications, by opposing ' 
their breasts to danger, and by representing the hör- 
rors of slavery, restored the Order of the battle. To 
a German mind the idea of a Vornan led into captivity 
is insupportable. In consequence of this preyailing 
sentimenty the states which delirer as hostages the 
daughters of illustrious families are bound by the most 
effectual Obligation. There is, in their opinion, some- 
thing sacred in the female sex,' and even the power of 

1 We have in Florus a lively description of the nndaunted 
courage with which the Geiman women opposed the enemy 
in the day of battle. After stating; the victory obtained by 
Marius over the Cimbri, the historian says that the conflict 
was not less fierce and obstinate with the wives of the van- 
quished. In their carts and waggons they formed a line of 
battle, and from their elevated Situation, as from so many 
turrets, annoyed the Romans with their poles and lances. 
Their death was as glorious as their martial spirit. Finding 
that all was lost, they sent a deputation to Marins, desiring 
that they might be at liberty to enrol themselves in a reli- 
gious Order. Their request, in its natnre impracticable, being 
refused, they strangled their children, and either destroyed 
themselves in cfae scene of mntnal slaughter, or with the 
sashes that bound up their hair hung suspended by the neck 
on the boughs of trees or the tops of their waggons. That 
the women were esteemed by the German nations as their 
dearest pledges is confirmed by Suetonius, who relates that 
Augnstus CaBsar demanded from the conquered tribes a new 
Bort of hostages, namely, their women ; because he fonnd by 
experience that they did not mnch regard their male hoa- 
tages. 

9 Plutareh, in his Treatise on the Virtnes of the Female Sex, 
relates that a dispute arose among the tribes of Celtic emi« 
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fbreseeing fatare erents. Their adriee is therefore 
always heard : they are frequently consulted, and tbeir 
leBponses are deemed oracular. We have seen, in the 
tejgn of Vespasian, tbe famous Yeleda revered as a 
divinity by her countrymen. Before her time Aurinia 
and others were held in equal veneration : but a rene- 
ration founded on sentiment and superstition, free from 
that servile adnlation wbich pretends to people beaven 
with human deities. 

IX. Mercury is tbe god cbiefly adored in Germany. 
On stated days tbey tbink it lawful to oifer to bim hu- 
man victims. Tbey aacrifice to Hercules and Mars ' 

grants, before they passed orer the Alps, so fierce and vio- 
lent, that nothing bat the decision of the sword could end the 

änarrel. The Celtic women on that occasion rushed between 
le two armiesy and detennined the question with such good 
Sense, that the Celtic nations erer after made it their practice to 
call women to their consaltations about peace and war. V\ hen 
Julius Caesar inquired of the prisoners why Ariovistus de« 
elined an engagement, he found that it was the custom among 
the Germans for the women to decide by lots and diyinations 
whether it was proper to hazard a battle, and that they had 
declared against Coming to action before the new moon; 
Caesar, i. 50. Strabo relates, that among the Cimbrian women, 
who foUowed their husbands in the inyasion of Italy , there 
were sev^ral who had the gift of prophecy, and marched 
bsrefooted in the midst of the lines, distingnished by their 
grey hairs and milk-wfaite linen rohes. Tacitns in his History 
observes, that most of the German women were considered as 
prophetesses, and in particular, that Yeleda was worshipped 
as a goddess. 

1 Human victims were offered to Mercury (or Hesus) as 
the Chief of the German gods, and, according to the text, cef^ 
tain animals were sacrificed to Mars and Hercules. The 
Germans were of Scythian origin, and of coarse retained 
much of the manners of their ancestors. See Herodotus, iv. 
Hie Celtic nations offered human yictims to their gods, and 
accordingly Caesar teils us that the same horrible supersti- 
tion prerailed among the Gauls. In threatening distempers 
or imminent dangers, they made no scruple to sacrifice hu- 
man Tictims, and made use of the ministry of their druids 
for that porpose. They put the yictims ali?e into a colossus 
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sach animals as are usually slain in honor of the gods. 
In some parts of the country of the Suevians the wor* 
ship of Isis is established. To trace the introduction 
of ceremonies, which had their ^owth in another part 
of the World, were an investigation for which I have 
DO materials : suffice itto say, that the figure of a sbip 
(the symbolic representation of the goddess) clearly 
shows that the religion was imported into the country. 
Their deities are not immured in temples, nor repre- 
sented nnder any kind of resemblance to the human 
form. To do either were, in their opinion, to derogate 
from the majesty of superior heings. Woods and 
groves' are the sacred depositories ; and the spot being 

of osier-twigs, and all within expired in the flames. Con» 
yictS'for theft, robbery^or other crimes, were thought most 
ioceptable to the gods, and when real criminals were not to 
be found, the iunocent were made to suffer. Pliny informs 
US that men were sacrificed by the Romans as late as the 
year of Korne 657, when a decree was passed, in the consal- 
ship of Cornelius Lentulus and Licinius Crassus, forbidding 
the practice of human sacrifices. And thus, says Pliny, the 
World was obliged to the humanity of the Romans, who aba- 
lished the horrible ceremonies, in which it was pronounced 
to be a religious duty to sacrifice a man, and even wholesome 
to est bis flesh. And yet the same writer teils us that the 
mischief was so far from being cured by the decree of the 
Senate, that he saw a Greek man and woman buried alive at 
Rome. Plutarch speaks of the same barbarity in his own 
time inflicted on w native Gaul. La Bletterie relates from 
Vopiscus, that in the year of the Christian era 270, Aurelian,- 
to induce the Senate to'consult the sibylUne books, offered a 
considerable number of prisoners, of whaterer nation they 
should choose, to be sacrificed on that occasion. After that 
fact, he says, let man boast of his reason, and with presamp- 
tion say that he stood in no need of revelation. 

1 Groves devoted to superstition were frequent in Ger- 
many and Gaul. Mention is made, Annais, ii. 12, of a wood 
sacred to Hercules. The forest of Barduhenna occurs, An- 
nals, iv. 73; and in the History, iv. 14, Tacitus describes a 
saöred groye. Claudian, in his Panegyric on Stilico, congra^ 
tulates his hero that by his means the Hercynian forest. 
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consecrated to those pioas uses, tbey gire to that sa« 
cred recess the name of the divinity that fills the place, 
which is never profaned by the steps of man. The 
gloom fills every mind with awe ; revered at a dia* 
tance, and never seen but with the eye of contempla«* 
tion. 

X. Their attention to angnries^ and the practice pf 
divining by lots, * is conducted with a degree of supersti* 

which before that time had been made a gloomy desert by 
iuperfttition, was con^erted into a place for t&e Sports and 
pleasures of man, wbere he might pursue the chase, and hew 
the vener able oaks as bis occasion required. 
' Lucan's description of a sacred grove near Marseilles, in 
the third book of the Pharsalia, is well known to the classic 
Scholar. The rites of a barbarous worship, and the impres« 
sion made on the mind by the gloom of a tbick forest, are 
tbere displayed with a masterly band ; but perhaps Seneca 
has given the pbilosopbical and true reason. He says : ' If you 
enter a dark wood, woere high embowering trees exclude tbe 
light of the sun, the prodieious growth and lofty majesty of 
the wood, tbe solitnde of the place, and the deep impenetra- 
ble gloom, all conspire to impress an awful stillness, and to 
fiil the mind with ideas of tbe invisible power of a superior 
Being.' The youneer Pliny says more concisely, ' We adore 
the gloom of woods, and the silence that reigns around us.' 
The same effect in a Gothic church is finely described in 
Congreve's Moarning Bride : 

No, all is hush'd, and still as death :— 'tis dreadful ! 

How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 

To'bear aloft its archM and ponderous roof, 

By its own wei|;ht made steadfast and immorable, 

Looking tranquillity ! It strikes an awe 

And terror on my aching sight. 

1 The Scythians, according to Herodotus, !▼., had their 
divining twigs. The manner in which they were used is ex« 
plained by Sazo Grammaticus, History of Denmark, xiy., 
who says (hat the Rugians, a people bordering on the Baltic 
sea, threw into their bosoms tbree pieces of wood, partly 
white and partly black ; the former denoting success, and 
the latter adverse fortune. La Bletterie says the law of the 
Jrisians sbows that the people, even after they were con- 
verted to Christianityi still retained this form of divination. 
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tion not exceeded by any otlier nation. Their mode of 
proceeding by lots is wonderfully simple. The branch 
of a fruit tree is cnt into small pieces, ivl)ich, being all 
distinctly marked, are thrown at random on a white 
garment. If a questlon of public interest be depend- 
ing, the priest of the canton performs the ceremony t 
if it be nothing more than a private concern, the 
master of the family ofBciates. With fervent prayers 
offered np to tBe gods, his eyes devoutly raised to 
heaven, he holds up three times each segment of the 
twig, and as the marks rise in succession, interprets 
the decrees of fate. If appearances prove unfavorable, 
there ends all consultation for that day ; if, on the 
other band, the chances are propitious, they require 
for greater certainty the sanction of auspices. The 
well-lenown superstition, which in other countries con- 
sults the flight and notes of birds, is also established 
in Germany ; but to receive intimation of future events 
from horses * is the peculiar credulity of the country. 
For this purpose a number of milk-white steeds, un- 
profaned by mortal labor, is constantly maintained at 
the public expense, and placed to pasture in the reli- 
gious groves. When occasion requires they are har- 
nessed to a sacred chariot, and the priest, accompanied 
by the king or chief of the State, attends to watch the 
motions and the neighing of the horses. No other 
mode of augüry is received with such implicit faith by 
the people, the nobility, and the priesthood. The 
horses on these solemn occasions are supposed to be 
the Organs of the gods, and the priests their favored 
interpreters. They have still another way of prying 
into futurity, to which they have recsurse when anxi- 

1 Instances of this superstition are recorded among the 
Persians. Darius was eiected king by the neighing of a 
horse ; HerodotuSi iii» 
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0U9 to know the issue of an important war. They 
seize, by any means in their power, a captive from the 
adverse nation,' and commit him in single combat with 
a Champion selected from their own army. Each ia 
proYided with weapons after the manner of bis coun- 
try; and the yictory, wherever it falls, is deemed a 
8ure prognostic of the event. 

XI. In matters of inferior moment the Chiefs de- 
cide ;' important questions are reserved for the whole 

1 Montesquieu obseryes that this was the origin of duel- 
ling, and also of the heroic madness of knight>errantry. It 
was considered by the superstition of the times as an appeal 
tQ Heaven. In a fierce and warlike nation, like the Germans, 
whole families waged war on one another for every species of 
injury. To modify so savage a custom, the combat was fought 
uader the eye of the magistrate, and in that manner private 
as well as public affairs were determined. The proof by 
battle was established, and with möre eagemess, as it ex-« 
cluded perjury. Judicial combat was the mode of trial that 
afterwards prevailed all over Europe. Witnesses and cmu' 
purgators were obliged to support their evidence by the deci- 
sioQ of the sword. Ecclesiastics, women, minors, the aged 
and infirm, could not be ezpected to enter the list, and were 
therefore obliged to produce their Champions. The custom 
in England was called wager of battle. The form of proceed- 
ing is stated on good authority by the late Judge Blackstone. 
That elegant writer bad the merit of Converting the thomy 
study of the law into a brauch of polite literature. By him 
we are told that the last trial by battle that was joined in a 
civil snit, was in the thirteenth year of queen Elizabeth, and 
was held in Tothill' fields, where Sir H. Spelman was a wit- 
ness of the ceremony. In Rushworth's Collection, ann. 1631, 
7th Car. I., there is a long account of the proceedinffs pre- 
paratory to a trial by battle in the court of cbivalry ; out bis 
majesty in the end revoked his letters-patent, not being wil- 
ling to have the cause decided by dual. This remnant of 
German manners, though fallen into disuse, is not intirely 
abolished a^ this day. 

2 Montesquieu is of opinion that in this Treatise on the 
Manners öf the Germans an attentive reader may trace the 
origin of the British Constitution. That beautiful System, he 
says, was found in the forests of Germany ; Spirit of Laws, 
zi. 6. The Sazon Witenagemot was beyond all doubt an im- 
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Community. Yet ereii in tbose cases where all hxve 
a voice, the bnsiness is discussed and prepared by the 
cbiefs. Tbe general assembly, if no sndden alarm 
calls tbe people togetber, bas its fixed and stated pe- 
riods, eitber at tbe new or fall moon.* This is tbonght 
tbe season most propitions to public afiairs. . Tbeir 
account of time differs from tbat of tbe Romans : in- 
fltead of days, tbey reckon tbe number of nigbts.* 
Tbeir public ordinances are so dated ; and tbeir pro- * 
clamations run in tbe saroe style. Tbe nigbt, accord- 
ing to tbem, leads tbe day. Tbeir passion for liberty 
is attended witb tbis ill consequence : wben a public 

proyed political institntion, grafted on the rights exercised 
by tbe people in tbeir own country. The author of tbe Ea- 
ropean Settlements in America says, ' The lodians meet in a 
bouse, which tbey have in each of tbeir towns for the parpose, 
on ev^ery solemn occasion, to receire ambassadors, to deliver 
tbem an answer, to sing tbeir traditionary war-songs, or to 
commemorate the dead. TbiBse Councils are public. Here 
tbey propose all such matters as concem the State, wbicb 
bare already been digested in the secret Councils, at wbich 
none but the bead men assist.' 

1 The power and influence of tbe moon on all human affairs 
has been a notion adopted by tbe credulity and superstition of 
eyery age and nation. Ariovistus, according to Julius Caesar, 
was forbid to hazard a battle before tLe new moon. Tbe 
eommentator on the passage in Caesar adds, that by a law of 
Lycurgus tbe Spartan army was not to take the field before 
tbe füll moon ; and Vespasian, to take advantage of religioua 
prejudices, attacked the Jews on the sabbath-day. See in 
tbe Annais a panic in the army, occasioned by an ecUpse of 
the moon. The eider Pliny sets for th tbe extravagant powers 
attriboted to tbe same planet. In tbis enlightened age some 
traces of tbe same superstition still remain. 

2 The Gauls, we find in Caesar, vi. 17, computed the time 
by nights, not by days. Vestiges of tbis custom still remain 
in Germany and JBritain. We svlj sen* night vnd forinight ; last 
JAond^y sen* night t this dtij fifrinight, By the Salic law, title 
49, tbe time allowed for appearing in court was computed by 
nights instead of days. Chambers, in bis Dictionary, teils ns 
tbat in a Council held in this island, ann. 824, a canse was 
beard after thirty nights« 
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meeting ia anDOunced, they neyer assemble at the 
stated time. Regularity would look like obedience: 
to mark tbeir independent spirit, tbey do not convene 
at once, bnt two or tbree days are lost in delay. When 
they tbink tbemselves sufficiently numerous tbe bnsi- 
ness begins. £acb man takes bis seat, completely 
armed. ftilence is pro€laimed by tbe priests, wbo 
still retain tbeir coercive autbority. Tbe king, or 
cbief of tbe Community, opens tbe debate : tbe rest 
are beard in tbeir tum, according to age, aobility of 
descenty renown in war, or fame for eloquence. No 
man dictates to tbe assembly : be may persuade, but 
cannot command. Wben any tbing is advanced not 
agreeable to tbe people tbey reject it witb a general 
murmur. If tbe proposition pleases tbey brandisb 
tbeir jayelins. Tbis is tbeir bigbest and most bonor- 
able mark of applause : tbey assent in a military man- 
ner, and praise by tbe sound of tbeir arms* 

XII. In tbis Council of the State accusations are 
exbibited, and capital offences prosecuted. Pains and 
penalties are proportioned to tbe nature of tbe crime. 
For treason and desertion * tbe sentence is, to be banged 
on a tree: tbe coward, and sucb as are guilty of unna* 
tural practices,' are plunged under a burdle into bogs 

1 Tbe Salic law imposed a pecanisry penalty on sncb as 
took down a conyict still alive from the tree or ^bbet on 
wbiob be was suspended. Even the dead body was not to be 
eat down witbout permission from tbe judge. A fiae was 
paid for tbis offence. * 

2 The cowards bere intended were most probably those 
wbo offered to attend a cbief to the wars as bis faitbful fol- 
lowers» and afterwards deserted. Men of tbat description 
were accounted infamous. By a law of the Lombards, the 
freeman wbo was summoned to defend bis coantry agaiost a 
foreign invasion, and refnsed to carry^arms in thät pressing 
ezigence, was adjudged guilty ofa capital crime, and suffered 
as a traitor. Among the Canadians, the man wbo ettacbes 
himself to a leader, and ha?ing sang the wsr«song, refuses to 
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and fens. In these different punishments the point 
and spirit of the law is, that crimes which affect the 
State may be e^posed to public notoriety: infamous 
vice * cannot be too soon buried in oblivion. He who 
ia convicted of transgressions of an inferior natnre' 

perform bis engagement, is liever safe from the Indignation 
of bis coantrjrmen ; at least be is disgraced for erer ; Cbarle- 
Toix, letter xiv. 

1 The Gennans distingaisbed the crimes which were pre- 
judicial to the State, such as treason and desertion, from 
cowardice, which tbey ranked with those unnatural passions 
that oughl never to be heard of in society . The enemy of bis 
country was punished as a public example. Private yices, 
in themselves base and flagitious, were considered as diS'» 
graceful to the guilty , not as an extensive mischief, and there- 
fore swept away from the notice and the memory of man. 
Ignominious offenders were suffocated in mud, and their 
bodies were concealed from sight to be forgotten as soon as 
possible. This distinction oF crimes and punishments conti- 
nued so long, that, by a law of the Burgundians, the wife 
who proved false to her husband was in like manner put to 
death in the mud. This practice of the Germans calls to 
mind tbe punishment for parricide among the ancient Ro- 
mans. The person convicted of that crime was hooded, as 
unworthy of the common light ; sowed up alive in a sack, 
with an ape, a dog', and a cock ; and in that condition tbrown 
into the sea, or into the next lake or rivet. Cicero bas de- 
scribed this mode of punishment. ' The parricide,' be says, 
' was sowed in a sack, that be who murdered the author of 
bis being should no longer enjoy the elements by which all 
things are formed. The law would not condemn bim to be 
devoured by wild beasts, lest the nature of the anim^s 
should be rendered still more ferocious ; nor was it deemed 
proper to throw bim naked into the next river, lest, when 
waned into the sea, bis body should poUute the waves, that 
purified all things from infection. In this manner the crimi- 
nal was suffered to live as long as possible without the open 
air ; and he was left to die in sucn a manner that bis bones 
never touched the earth.' 

2 In the list of crimes for which a fine or composition was 
allowed, bomicide, adultery, theft, and other personal in- 
juries, were included.' See this Tract, § 21. The laws which 
the Germans establisbed in their new Settlements, when tbey 
quitted their forests and orerran all Europe, are tbe best 
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pays a mnlct of borses or of cattle. Part ofthat fine 
goes to tbe king, or the commuaity,* and part to the 

commentary on Tacitus. They confirm him in erery thing 
material. A race of barbarians, issuing from their woods 
and marshes, and bearing down all before tbem, would natu- 
ralis bring with them their primitive ideas, and transüise 
them into all the laws established in the conquered country. 
Whoerer will be at the pains of examining their code of laws 
will soon perceive that in their yarious fines for offencea 
committed, they attended altogether to the quantity of the 
damage, the malice expressed or implied by the deed, and 
the rank of the person injared. Brotier, in his n^te on this 
passage, has given a yariety of instances with his usual accn- 
racy. The whole would draw this note into too great a length. 
A rew examples will be sufficient. For stealing a sucking 
calf, a fine, oesides the real yalue and the expense of tbe 
snit, was imposed by the Salio law« For stealing a bull tbe 
fine was greater, and for the king's bull still more. For a dog 
of the chase a considerable sum. Kniyes were of great yalue 
with a people unskilled in the mechanic arts. By the Salic 
law he who stole a knife was obliged to make restitution, 
and to pay a penalty. Horses were almost inestimable among 
the.SaxonSj and accordingly by their law horse-stealing was 
made a capital crime : a circumstance the more singuIar, as a 
composition was allowed for homicide. By the Salic law 
theft had its difFerent shades of guilt ; such as stealing froni 
the outside of the house, from the inside ; and if the offender 
entered by a counterfeit key, tbe penalty increased. If he 
broke in, and tfaen fled and stole nothing, he was fined for the 
damage done by the forcible entry. The bare attempt to 
commit a crime was in some instances punished. If a man 
intendinff to giye a mortal wound missea his blow, the Salic 
law finea him for the malice expressed. For fracturing a 
skull the penalty was considerable, and still greater if the 
bone exfohated, and the brain was laid open. By the Salic 
and Ripuarian laws, homicide had different degrees of guilt, 
and the composition yaried accordingly. For killing a bar- 
barian the fine was moderate ; for killing; a man, and con- 
cealing the body, the punishment was higher, and still in. 
creased if the person slain was sunk in a well, or thrown into 
a pond. The ranks of men were also taken into considera- 
tion. If a freeman killed a freeman ; if a Ripuarian killed a 
Frank, or a Burgundian, be paid the sums established by the 
law ; but the yalue of a Roman was fixed at a lower rate. 
Many more examples migbt be added ; but these short hin^ 
will serye to show from what source the German emigrar 
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person iigured, or to bis family, It is in thesa assem* 
blies that princes are choBen,* and Chiefs elected to act 

derired their notion of crimes and ponishmentB. The fin« 
in permany was a mulct of cattle, the only riches of tfae 
country ; but in process of time, when the Roman empire 
was overturned, and the inyaders became acquainted with 
money, the fines were peouniary. By the Ripuarian laws, 
instead of the penal sum called the weregtldf the composition 
night be made in cattle, at the Option of the offender. 

t The part allotted to the hing by the Salie law was called 
the fredum, a payment to the hing as oonservator of the pub- 
lic peace by preyenting private yengeance for the injury re* 
ceiyed. Montesquieu sees in this passage the origin of the 
^scal reyenue, or the king's exchequer. He obsenres farther, 
that when a man was kiUed by aocident, or what is called a 
chanoe-medley, no fredum was paid to the kiäg, because fm 
inyoluntary homicide no yengeance could be demanded by 
the friends of the deceased. If a man was killed by the fiiU 
of a piece of wood, no fredum was paid, but the piece of 
wood was forfeited, as was likewise the beast that occasioned 
the death of a man ; Spirit of Laws, xxx. 20. From theee 
early institutions, all flowing from the German manners, the 
origin of deodands, well known in our English law, may be 
clearly seen. 

1 The whole country of Oermany was diyided into different 
States. In some of these monarchy was established, and in 
others the republican form of goyemment. The former sub- 
mitted to kings : the latter had their chiefs. The case was 
the same with tue American sayages. An eminent writer 
says : ' Though some tribes are found in America with a 
head, whom we call a kiag, bis power is rather persuasiye 
than coercive. The other forma, which may be considered as 
a sort of aristecracies, haye no more power ;' European Set- 
tlements in America, i. 176. In Germany the leader of armies 
was elective. In each State or tribe the divisions were, first, 
the people; secondly, the eantons, or shires, as they are 
caUed in Britain ; thirdly, the vici, or hundreds. Magistrates 
were chosen in general conyentions of the people to preside 
in the seyeral eantons aad hundreds. Cssar, who seems to 
contradiot this, knew that tfae Commander in war had no au- 
thority in time of peace ; and Uienee perhaps arose bis mis- 
take. Tacitus expressly says that tliere were magistrates in 
the seyeral eantons and hundreds ; and bis account of the 
matter seenä to be confirmed by the law made~ by the de- 
Bcendants of the German tribes, directing that, according to 
ancient custom, an assembly of the people shoold be oon- 
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M magifltrates in tbe several cantons of the State. To 
each of these judicial officers assistant« are appoiuted 
from the body of the people, to the namber of a hun- 
dred, who attend to giye their advice, and streng^ben 
the hands of justice« 

XIII. A German transacts no business, public or 
private, without being completely armed.' The rigfat 
of carrying arms is assumed by no person whatever 
tili the State has declared him duly qualified. The 
young candidate is introduced foefore the assembly, 
where one of the Chiefs, or bis father, or some near 
relation, proyides him with a shield and javelin.* This, 
with them, is the manly gown :' the youth from that 

yenied before the chief, or comes, or his depaty, and that pleas 
should be held by the bundreder. 

1 The cnstom of wearing swords on all occasions pre- 
vaüed in every conntry where the Germans took possession« 
That the magistrates never went armed is to be ascribed to 
the clergy, who for many centuries presided in the courts of 
justice. The Romaas, it is well known, never wore their 
swOTds bat in time of war, or on aiourney. 

2 This seems to be the origin oi cbivalry, that famous In- 
stitution, which spread over the greatest part of Ejirope in 
the eleyenth Century. It is related of Charlemagne that he 

£ave a sword with great pomp and solemnity to his son prince 
•ewis. La Bletterie says tnat a ceremony, little dinerent 
from that now before us, is still subsisting in many parts of 
Germany. When a young page has passed the time of life 
for his employment tbe prince whom he served giyes a 
grand entertainment, and in the presence of his courtiers 
receiyes homage from his page, and tben girds a sword on his 
side, and sometimes makes him a present of a horse. This 
is called ' giying the right to carry arms. Brotier observes« 
that the sons of kings often received a present of arms from a 
foreign State ; and, in conformity to that custom, Audöin, 
after a signal yictory, was desired by the Xombards to admit 
bis son, who had signalised his yalor in the field of battle, to 
dine at the same table with his father : but the conqueror made 
answer that it could not be tili the young prince receiyed a 
sword from some foreign potentate; Warnefrid, De Gestis 
Langobardorum, i. 23. 

3 When the young men of Korne attained the age of seyen 
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moment ranka as a Citizen : tili then he was consideted 
as part of the household : he is now a mepher ofthe 
Commonwealth. In honor of illnstrious birth, and to 
mark the sense men entertain of the father's merit, 
the son, though yet of tender years, is called to the 
dignity of a prince or chief. Such- as are grown np to 
manhood, and have signalised themselves by a spirit 
of enterprise, haye always a number of retainers in 
their train. Where merit is conspicuons, no man 
blushes tq be seen in the list of foUowers or compa« 
nio'ns.^ A olanship is formed in this manner, with de- 
grees of rank and Subordination. The chief judges 
the pretensions of all, and assigns to each man bis 
proper Station. A spirit of emulation prevails among 
his whole train, all struggling to be the first in favor, 
while the chief places all his glory in the number and 
intrepidity of his companions. In that consists his 



teen yearsi they changed their dress called the pretexta, for 
the toga virilis, the manly gown. On that occasion the youth 
was conducted by his friends into the forum (or sometimes 
into the capitol), where with much solemnity he changed 
bis habit, and the day was called dies tirociniit or the day on 
which he was capable of being a cadet in the army. The 
young German was in like manner introduced to the public 
by his relations. He then received a shield and a spear, and 
this is properly compared to the manly gown of the Romans. 
The same ceremony was observed by the Scandinavians. At 
the^age of fifteen their young men became their own masters, 
by'receiv^ing a sword, a buckler, and a lance, and this was 
performed in some public meeting. See Northern Antiquities, 
Tol. i. p. 197. 

' 1 We have seen that the chiefs among the Gauls» and also 
the Canadians, had a train of young adventurers, who listed 
in their Service. Fidelity, no less than martial bravery, was 
the pride and glory of the foUowers, who voluntarily entered 
into the army. The respect with which they were beheld by 
their countrymen was such, that if any one of them was 
killed or wounded, the composition was three times moro 
than the sas» paid in the case of a common freemt^n, 
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dignity :* to be surrousded by a band of young men is 
the source of bis power ; in peace, bis brightest Orna- 
ment : in wa^, bis strongest bulwark. Nor is bis fäme 
confined to bis own country ; 'it extends to foreign na- 
tions, and is then of tbe first importance, if be sur- 
passes bis rivals in tbe number and courage of bis fol- 
lowers. He receives presents from all parts ; ambas- 
sadors are sent to bün ; and bis name aione is often 
sufficient to decide tbe issue of a war. 

XrV. In tbe field of action it -is disgraceful to tbe 
prince to be surpassed in valor by bis companions; 
and not to vie witb bim in martial deeds is equally a 
reproacb to bis f^llowers. If be dies in tbe field, be 
who survives bim' survives to live in infamy. All are 
bound to defend tbeir leader, to succor bim in tbe beat 
of action, and to make even tbeir own actions subser- 
yient to bis renown« Tbis is tbe bond of union, tbe 
most sacred Obligation. Tbe cbief fights for victory ; 
tbe followers for tbeir cbief. If, in tbe course of a 
long peace, tbe people relax into slotb and indolence, 
it often bappens tbat tbe young nobles seek a more 
active life^ in tbe Service of otber states engaged in 

1 War was the ruiing passion of all the northem nations* 
Among sucii a people it cannot be matter of wonder that the 
cbief who led them on to danger and heroic fortitude should 
be idolised by the soldiers. In Gaul the warrior had a train of 
Clients and followers in proportion to his fame in arms : that 
was the only mark of grandeur known amongst them ; Caesar, 
yi. 14. It was the same among the Scandinavians, and we 
see in Charlevoix that the Americans foUowed tbeir leaders 
with equal ardor. 

2 When Chonodomarus, king of the Alamanni, was taken 
prisoner by the Romans, his military companions, to the 
namber of two handred, and three of the kmg's most inti- 
mste friends, thinking it a flagitious crime to live in safety 
after such an event, surrendered themselves to be loaded 
with fetters ; Ammian. Marcellin. zvi. 13. There are in- 
Btances of the same kind in Tacitus. 

3 It appears from Csesar's account tbat they had another 
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war. The Gennan mind' cannot brook repose. The 
field of danger^is the field of glory. Withomt violenee 
and rapine a train of dependants cannot be maintained. 
The Chief must show hi& liberalitjr, and the foUower 
expecta it. He demands at one time tfais warlike 
horse ; at another, that Tictoiiona lance, imbrued with 
the blood of the enemy. The prince's table, however 
inelegant, must always be plentifal : it ia the only pay 
of bis foUowers. War and depredation are the ways 
and means of the chieftain. To coltivate the earth, 
and wait the regulär produce of the seaaons, is not the 
maxim of a German : you will more easily persuade 
him to attack the enemy, and provoke honorable 
wounds in the field of battle. In a word, to eam by 
the sweat of your brow what you might gain by the 
price of your blood is, in the opinion of a German, a 
sluggish principle, unworthy of a soldier. 

XY. When the State has no war to manage, the 
German mind is sunk in sloth. The chase does not 
affbrd sufficient employment. The time is passed in 
sleep and gluttony. The intrepid warrior, who in the 

way of exercising their conrage, when their nation was in a 
statd oC profound peace. They deemed it highly honorable 
to lay waste the country all aronnd their j&ontier, conceiying 
that to exterminate their neighbora, and suffer none to aettle 
near them, was a proof of valor. They bad still another kind 
of employment; robbery had nothing infamoas in it, when 
committed ont of the terri torlos of Öie State to which they 
belonged : they considered it as a practice of great use, tend- 
ing to exercise their youth, and pre^ent sloth and idleness* 
The custom of carrying arms in the seryice of foreign states, 
durin^ a long peace at home» was in yogne among the Scan- 
dinayians. ' The more yaliant among them, unable to lie in* 
actiye tili their own country should offer them new occasiona 
to enrich and signalise themselyes, entered into the seryice of 
such other nations as were at war. This was a general cus- 
tom among all the Teutonic and Celtic nations ; and ancient 
history affords us a thousand ezamples of it ;' Northern An- 
tiquities» yol. i. p. 234., 
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field braved every danger, becomes in time of peace a 
lisüesa slnggard. The managemeiit of his honse and 
lands he leares to the women, to the old men, and the 
infirm part of his family. He himself lounges in stu- 
pid repose ; by a wonderful diversity of nature ' exhi- 
biting^ in the same man the most inert aversion to 
labor and the fierceat principle of action. It ia a cus- 
tom establisbed in the several states to present a con-^ 
tribution of corn and cattle to their chieftains.' Indi-^ 

1 In all the striking characters recorded in history, dt 
drawn by the poet's or tbe oretor's pen, we see a mixture of 
opposite qualities. Catiline, as described by Cicero or by 
Sallast, is not the most wonderful iastance, evea in ciril 
Society. Among rade and sava^e tribes, where natare work« 
without restraint, the contrast is obvioas. Every thing is in 
the extreme: peace and wai, activity and sloth, love and 
hatred, all take tbeir tnrn, and show tbemselves without dis- 
guise. No moderation, no gradual transition from one pas« 
flion to anotber. Erery thing is done on tbe impnlae of the 
momeut, and repugnant desires seem to lie blended together. 

2 Brotier finds in this passage tbe origin of tributes, by 
which he mnst be understood to mean roluntary contribu- 
tions. The Romans imposed a tribute, aad other imposts 
under various names of stipendia and vecligaliaf on all the 
oonqnered provinces. In Germany, where no man had a 
fixen possession of lands, and property was disregarded, the 
chieftains were obliged to maintain tbeir followers or compa« 
nions in war. Bat plunder and rapine were the only rere* 
nne of the chief. To enable bim however to support bis 
rank, the different states (civitates) sent bim voluntary pre- 
Bents of com and cattle. Wben migrations were afterwards 
spread orer Europe, the soldiers after every victory claimed 
their sbare of thebooty, and soon obtained a portion of lands ; 
but those lands were for the benefit of tbe individual, and at 
first for a year only. Wben they were made estates for life, 
and afterwards hereditary, every tenant of a certain portion 
of land was bonnd to atteud the king in his army for forty 
(iUiys every year. Tbat personal attendance growing troable- 
Bome, the teoants componnded with tbe crown for a pecn- 
niary satisfaction, which in time was levied by assessments 
under the name of scutage, talliages, or subsidies. But even 
these were not to be levied without the consent of the com« 
mon Council of the x«alm. King John was obliged so to de- 
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viduals foUow tbe example, and this bounty proves at 
once an honor to the prince and bis best support. 
Presents are alsa sent from tbe adjacent states, as well 
by private persons as in the name of tbe commnnity. 
Notbing is so flattering to the pride of tbe chiefs as 
those foreign favors, consisting of tbe best borses, 
magnificent armor, splendid barness, and beautiful 
oollars. The Romans bare lately tangbt tbem to re- 
ceive presents of money. 

XYI. Tbe GermanSy it is well known, bave no re- 
gulär cities ; nor do they allow a continuity of bouses. 
They dwell in separate habitations, dispersed np and 
down, as a grove, a meadow, or a fountain, bappens to 
invite. They bave villages, but not in our fashion, 
with a series-of connected buildings. Every tenement 
Stands detached, with a yacant piece of ground round 

clare in bis Magna Charta. See Blackstone, vol. i. p. 309, 
SIC. The same law was in force on the continent. When 
William the Norman desired a supply from the barons of bis 
country, in order to assert bis claim to the crown of England, 
they told bim that the Normans were not bound to serye in 
foreign wars, and no consideration conld induce tbem to raise 
a supply. See St. Amand, Historical Essay on tbe Legisla- 
tive Power, p. 102. When tbe French monarchy became 
afterwar ds greatly enlarged, no aid or subsidy could be 
levied witbout tbe consent of tbe three estates in their gene- 
ral assembly. Tbe first blow that was dfven to tbe liberties 
of France was, as Philip de Comines Aserves, in tbe reign 
of Charles Vll., when the nobles agreed that the king sbould 
leyy money on their tenants for tbe renal consideration of 
tbeir haviag a share of tbe sum so collected. Tbe bistorian 
adds that tbe king gave a wound to bis country, whicb would 
continue long to bleed ; and be asks with honest indignation, 
is there a prince on earth wbo bas power to raise a singl« 
penny from bis snbjects witbout the consent of those wbo 
are to pay it 1 Tbe spirit of liberty bas prevented tbe same 
grievance in this country, where, bowever i^reat tbe public 
burdens, tbe rule bas ever been that no impost shall be 
exacted witbout tbe consent of parliament; and thus tbe 
idea of voluntary tributes, whicb came originally out of tbe 
wogds of Germany, remains in force at this bour. 
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it, either to prevent accidents by fire, or for want of 
akill io the art of building^. They neither know the 
use of mortar nor of tiles. They build with rüde ma« 
terials, regardless of beanty, order, and proportion. 
Paiticnlar parts are covered over with a kiad of earth 
ao smooth and shining, that the natural yeins have 
8ome resemblance to the lights and shadea of painting. 
Besides these habitations, they have a number of sab- 
terraneous caves, dug by their own labor, and care- 
fuUy covered over with dung ; in winter their retreat 
from cold, and the repository of their com. In those 
recesses they not only find a shelter from the rigor of 
the season, but in times of foreign invasion their effects 
are safely concealed. The enemy lays waste the open 
country, but the hidden treasnre escapes the general 
rayage ; safe in its obscurity, or because the search 
would be attended with too much trouble. 

XYII. The clothing in nse is a loose mantle, made 
fast with a clasp, or, when that cannot be had, with a 
thorn. Naked in other respects, they loiter away 
whole days by the fire-side. The rieh wear a gar- 
menty not indeed displayed and flowing, like the Par- 
thiansy or the people of Sarmatia, bat drawn so tight, 
that the form of the limbs is palpably expressed, The 
skins of wild animals are also much in use. Near the 
frontier, on the borders of the Rhino, the inhabitants 
wear them, but with an air of neglect that shows them 
altogether indifferent about the choice. The people 
who liye more remote, near the northem seas, and 
have not acquired by commerce a taste for new- 
fashioned apparel, are more curious in the selection. 
They choose particular beasts, and having stripped off 
the fürs, clothe themselves with the spoil, decorated 
ivith particolored Spots, or fragments taken from the 
skins of fish that swim the ocean as yet unexplored by 
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the Romans. In point of dress there if no dutin<$tion 
between the sexes, except that the garment of the 
women is freqnently made of linen, adorned with pur« 
ple stains, but withont sleeres, leaving the anns and 
part of the bosom nncovered. 

XYIII. Marriage is considered as a itrict and sa« 
cred iastitotion.' In the national character there is 

1 In this passajse Tacitas seizes the opportunity to com- 
mend the noble simplicity of tbe German marriages, in order 
to pass a pointed censure on the nuptial ceremonies esta- 
blished at Rome, and the facility with which both aezes ylo« 
lated the marriage vow. Montesquieu, in his compendioua 
manner, haa shown the progress otvice tili it triumphed over 
the Office of thecensor, and established an intire corruption of 
manners. The civil wars reduced the number of Citizens ; 
and of those that remained few were married. Julius Caesar 
and Angustus passed tbeir laws aeainst celibacy, called by 
Tacitus the Julian Statutes, and by nim declared to be a fee* 
hie remedy. The lines of Horace stating the same complainl 
need not be quoted. The indignation of Juyenal in his sizth 
Satire is sufficiently known. The simplicity and yirtue of 
the marriage contract among the tribes of Germany are 

fiven by Tacitus as a striking contrast to the deprarity of 
loman manners. The insiances in which a plurality of 
wires was indulged occuired but seldom, and eren Ihen were 
fonnded on special reasons. Thus we read that Arioviatos 
had cwo wives : the first, of the Suerian nation ; the second, 
the sister of a king, who courted tbe alliancc of that German 
warrior. Montesquieu assigns the same reason for the num- 
ber of wives among the kiogs of the first race. For a proof 
of the fidelity of the German wives, see Florus. La Blette* 
rie says that amon^ the women who perished with their hus- 
bands on that occasion, the Romans found one hanging by the 
neck, and her two children fastened to her feet« Among the 
wild Canadians it appears that women were not in the same 
estimation as in Germany. Tbe preliminary and the cere- 
mony of marriage are extremely simple. The young man 
Seats himself by the side of tbe girl in her own cabin ; and 
if she suffers it without stirring from her place, she is held 
to be consenting to tbe marriage. The bridegroom gives her 
various presents ; which are so many Symbols and admoni« 
tions of the slavery to which she is going to be rednoed : 
such as a coUar ana Straps to carry burdens : a kettle and a 
fagot, importing that she is to dress the viotuals, and make 
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QOthing 90 truly coramendable. To be contented with 
one wife is peculiar to tbe Germans. They differ in 
thifl respect from all other savi^ natioDs. There are 
indeed a few instances of polygamy ; not however the 
effect of loose desire, but occaiioned by tbe ambition 
of rarious familles, who court tbe alliance of tbe cbief 
diatingnisbed by the nobility of bis rank and cbaracter. 
Tbe bride brings no portion ; sbe receiv^s a dowry 
from her husband. In tbe preoence of her parents 
and relations he makes a tender of part of bis wealtb : 
if accepted, tbe matcb is approyed. In the choice of 
the^ presents female vanity is not consnlted. There 
are no frirolous trinkets to adorn tbe future bride. 
Tbe wbole fortone consists of oxen, a caparisoned 
horse, a sbield, a spear, and a sword. Sbe in return 
delivers a present of ^rms, and by this excbange of 
gifts the marriage is concluded. This is the nuptial 
ceremony ; this the bond of union ; these their hyme* 
neal gods. Lest the wife should think her sex an ex- 
emption from the rigors of the seyerest yirtue and the 
teils of war, sbe is infonned of her duty by the .mar- 
riage ceremony ; and thence sbe leams that sbe is re- 
ceiyed by her husband to be bis partner in toil and 
danger, to dare with bim in war, and sulBfer with bim 
in peace. The oxen yoked, the horse accoutred, and 
the arms giyen on the oocasion, inculcate this lesson ; 
and thus she is prepared to liye, and thus to die. 
These are the terms of their union : she receiyes her 

a proyision of wood. The husband hai bis own psculiar 
fiinctions ; he makes a mattresa for bis wife, builda a cabin 
for her, and pastea bis time in bunting aikl fiahing. Tbe man 
who abandons hia wife withont good cause must ezpect no- 
thing but insults from her relations ; and a woniau who wan- 
tonly leayea her husband must pass her time stiU worae. In 
some places the husband has aright to cut off the nose of the 
wife who elopes front hiia -, see Charleyoix, letter zir. 
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armor afli a sacred treasure, to be preserved inviolate, 
and transmitted with honor to her sons,' a portion for 
their wiyes, and from them descendible to her grand- 
children. 

XIX. In consequence of these manners the married 
State is a life of affection and female constancy. The 
▼irtue of the woman' is guarded from seduction : no 
public spectacles* to seduce her; no banquets to in* 
flame her passions ; no baits of pleasure to disarm her 
yirtue. The art of intriguing by clandestine letters ' 
is nnknown to both sexes. Populous as the country 
is, adultery is rarely heard of: when detected, the 
pnnishment is instant, and inflicted * by the husband. 

1 By a law of the Saxons, if a woman hare male issue, she 
is to possess the portion she received in marriage during her 
life, and transmit it to her sons. 

2 Seneca considers public spectacles as so many places of 
seduction. ' Noching/. he says, ' is so dangerous as loiter- 
ing at such diversions, for when the heart is softened by 
pleasure, the passions stand ready for the admission of erery 
vice. How is this to be understood 1 I return from those 
places more avaricious, more ambitious, more luzurious.' 

3 Maroboduus and Adgandestrius, two German kings, are 
supposed to have been able to write, since their letters to 
Rome are mentioned, Annais, iii. 63. 88 ; but their country- 
men in general were rüde and illiterate. Many centuries 
passed before reading and writing came into general use. In 
the middle ages kings and warriors were not able to write ; 
and it is well known that in this country a lord of parliament 
was by law intitled to bis clergy, though he could not read. 
The art of writing is finely described in the foUowing trans- 
lation of a passage from Lucan : 

The noble art from Cadmus took its rise, 
Of painting words, and speaking to the eyes« 
He first in wondrous magic fetters bound 
The airy yoice, and stopp'd the flying sound. 
The yarious fiffures by his pencil wrought 
Gave color and a body to the thought. 

"But this art was almost whoUy unknown in Germany, and by 
consequence love letters were not in use. 

4 By a law of the Visigoths, if a woman was gnilty of 
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He cuts oir the hair of bis giiilty wife,' and baving as- 
sembled ber relations, expels ber naked'ffoin bis bouse, 
pursuing ber witb stripes throngb tbe village. To 
public loss of bonor no favor is sbown. Sbe may po6- 
sess beauty, youtb, and ricbes ; bxit a btisband sbe can 
never obtain. Vice is not ti*eated by tbe Germans 
as a subject' of raiilery, nor is tbe profli^aey^of cor- 
rupting and being corrapted called tbe fasbion of tbe 
age.^ By tbe practice of some states, female. vlrtue 
is advanced to stiU bigber perfection : witb tbem none 



adttltery, but not tdken in the fact, it was competent to her 
husbandtoaccuseherbefore the magistrate^ and if the Charge 
was supported by evidence, both the offenders were deli- 
yered oyer to the husband, to be dealt witb as he should 
think proper. If the husband killed /Soth in the ;fact it was 
jnstifiable. 

1 The hair long and flowing was considered as an oma-' 
ment ; and therefore by the Salic law, to cut off the hair of an 
innocent person was an injury severely punished. In some 
parts of what is now Westphalia the women took on them 
to execute justice on the adalteress, folloWing her witb 
stripes from village to village, and with small knives inflict- 
ing wounda, tili üiey left tbe offender breathless, or at the 
point of death. 

2 Salvien, a priest of Marseilles, who wrote in the fiftb 
Century, has left a remarkable parallel between the manners 
of the Romans and the Germans, at the time when those 
fierce invaders were making their inroads in every quärter of 
Europe. The progress of vice was sach, that a general cor- 
raption of manners T^as diffased through the wide eztent of 
the empire. Salvien says that the barbarians seemed des- 
tined notonly to conqner, but to reform the vices of the age. 
Wherever the Goths and Vandals carried their victorions 
arms no kind of licentiousness was seen, ezcept among the 
old inhabitants. The Romans considered adultery as an ele-' 
gant iashion ; the barbarians thonght it a crime. Juvenal, 
who wrote in the time of Domitian, and is supposed to have 
died in the reign of Adrian, has shown the depravity of the 
age in whieb he lived ; and yet those dissolute manners were 
tenderly called the way of the world. Seneca has observed, 
when enormous vices are grown so general as to be the man- 
ners of a people, no remedy can be ezpected. 
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but Tirgins many.' When the bride bas fixed her 
choice» her hopes of matrimony are closed for life. 
With one busband, as witb one life, one mind, one 
body, every womao is satüfied : in bim her happiness 
ifl centred ; ber desires extend no fartber ; and tbe 
principle is not only an affection for ber biisband's per- 
son, but a re^erence for tbe married State.' To set 
limitB to Population, by rearing up only a certain 
anmber of cbildrea and destroying tbe rest,' is ac- 

1 Tbe facility with which divorces were obtained at Rome 
introduced an indefinite right of renouncing one marriage and 
embracing another, as often as caprice or a new passion dic- 
tated. Tbe letter of the law was obsenred, but the spirit was 
grossly counteracted, says Martial ; and Üie same author, in 
an excellent epi^ram, teils us that the Julian law against 
adultery was revived, and yet, in less than thirty days« Tbe- 
lesina married her tenth husband ; if that may be called a 
mainage, which in fact was no better than a legal adultery. 

Cbastity was in higher respect among the tribes of Ger» 
many. Aceording to Valerius Mazimns,the Cimbrian women 
who jnarched with the army into Italy were all virgins, and 
assigned that reason to -Marius, when they made it their re- 
Quest to be admitted into the vesul order. See this traet. 
$8, note 1, where it will be seeQ thatthose women straa^W 
themselves, rather than expose their persons to tbe passiooa 
of tbe Roman soldiers. Valerius Maximus adds, if the gods, 
on the day of battle, had inspired the men with equal forti* 
tude, Marina would never haye boasted of bis Teutonic yio« 
tory. 

S In the Epistle from St. Boniface, we are told that among 
tbe Vinedians, a rüde and baibarous people, the sanotity of 
marriage was observed with so much zeal and mutaal ajSee- 
tion that the wife on the death of her husband despatcbed 
berself, that her body might be burned on tbe same funeral 
pile with the man ehe loved. Procopius gives an account of 
we same coniugal fidelity among the Heruli. It is needless 
to mention the same practica among the widows of Malabar 
and öther parts of India. 

3 Great latitude was allowed by the Roman law to tbe pa- 
temal authority. The fatber, contrary to all the rights of 
natura, had an absolute Jurisdiction oyer bis children. He 
could condemn them to death. Such a i^wer, notbing sfaort 
of absolute dominion, gare birth to a train of evä». lofiiit« 
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connted a flagitious crime. Amos^ tiie lAvagen of 
Geriaany Tirtaous mannere operate more * than gooi. 
lawg ia othev countriea« 

were abandoned, thrown into rivers, and exposed to wild 
beasts; Laws were undoubtedly made to stem the torrent of 
Ucentioauiess, bat tbose were eluded by tbe arte of pro- 
coring abortion. Jayejial in^eigba against that horrible prftc- 
tice witb bis usual spirit : 

Yet tbese, tbough poor, tbe pain of cbildbed bear. 
And, witbout nurses, tbeir owfi in^BUits rear. 
Yott seldom hear of the rieb mantle apread 
For the babe, bora in the great lady's bed. 
Such is the power of herbs ; such arts they use 
To make them harren, or theii fruit to lose. 

* Dryden*$ Juvenal. 

Such was the manners of aa enH^htened people, who were so 

prodigal of the name of barbarians to all the nations round 

tbem ! How much superior was the natural reason, the in- 

•tinct, it may be said, of the Gennan tribes, to the boasted 

philosophy of Greece and Rome ! It is remarkable that Pliny 

the eider apologises for the unnatural practice of the Romans. 

' The, prolific rigor/ he says, * of some womon, who wpuld 

otherwise be overstocked with children, calls for this indui- 

gence.' The Germans feit the power of parental fondness, 

and aecordingly we see in the Salio law that their descen- 

duits imposed various peeuniary £nes for cruelty to infents ; 

for killing a woman with child, or a woman not paat child- 

bttiring ; with many other clauses, all tending to protect the 

rising generation. The Americans were not deficient in 

affection for their offspring ; but it does not appear that they 

attended tb the means of multiplying their numbers. Char- 

levoix relates an instance of filial affection blended^ witfa 

sarage fero<»ty. An Iroquois, who had serred in the Freneh 

army against bis own nation, met bis father in an engage- 

ment, and in the act of going to gisre the mortal blow, disco- 

Tered who he was. He stopped bis arm, and said to bis pros- 

trate father, / The Itte which I received from you, this day 

I gire -you. Let me not meet y-ou again ; for now I owe you 

oothing.' 

1 Justin says of the Scythians, ' Justice is cultiTatedintbat 
coutttry. more through the disposition of the people, than by 
declaratory laws.' The sune writer adds, ' It is ^Itogether 
astonisbing that natural instinct sbould teach a savage raoe 
whatneither moral wisdom, nor the precepts of philosophy, 
could establish in Greece. Elegant maaners yielded to tiaia- 
TACIT. VOL. V. H 
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XX« In erery family the children are reared iip in 
filth. They ran about naked, and in time grow up- to 
that strength and size of limb wbich we behold witb 
wonder. The infant is nourished at tbe motber's 
breast, not turned over to nnrses and to servants. No 
distinction is made between the future chieftain and 
the infant son of a common slave. Onthe same gronnd, ^ 
and mixed with the same cattle, they pass their days, 
tili the age of manhood draws the line of Separation/ 
and early valor shows the person of ingenuous birth. 
It is generally late before their young men come to 
manhood ;^ nor are the virgins married too soon. Both 
parties wait to attain their fall growth. In due time 
the match is made, and the children of the marriage 
have the Constitution of their parents. The uncle by 
the mother's side regards bis nephews with an affection 



Btmcted nature. Ignorance ofTice did more amongbarba- 
rians than all the boasted Systems of a polished nation. 

1 The age of manhood seems to bare commenced at the end 
of their twelfth year. Stoat and well-grown boys were capa- 
ble of bearing arms, in a coantry where the aoldier was 
equipped with light armor. Hence king 1'heodoric says, ' It 
is absurd that the yoan^ men, who are fit for military ser- 
yice, should be deemed incapable of conducting themselves. 
Valor fixes the age of manhood. He, who is able to pierce 
the foe^ ought to combat erery vice. Montesquieu observes 
that Cinldebert II. was fifteen years old, when Gontram his 
uncle declared him to be of füll age. ' I have put/ he said, 
' tbis iavelin into your hands, to inform you that I noir re- 
sigu tne kingdom to your care :' and then, tuming to the 
assembly, ' You see that Childebert is a man : obey him.' 
Montesquieu adds, that, by tbe Ripuarian laws, at the end of 
fifteen years the ability of bearing arms and the age of man- 
hood went together. Tbe youth had then acquired the 
strength of body that was requisite for his defence in combat. 
Amongst tbe Burgundians, wbo made use of tbe judiciary 
combat, tbe youth was of füll age at fifteen. When the ar- 
mor of tbe Franks was ligbt, fifteen migbt be deemed the age 
of discretion. In succeeding times beayy armor came into 
use, and then the term of minority was enlarged. 
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nothing inferior to that of their father. With some» 
tlie relation of the sister's children to their maternal 
uncle * is held to be the strongest tie of consanguinity, 
insomuch that in demanding hostages, that line of kin- 
dred is preferred as the most endearing objects of the 
family, and consequently the most tender pledges. 
The son ' is always heir to his father. Last wills and 
testaments are not in use. In case of failure of issue, 

1 We find in Charlevoix, that though it be trne that there 
is no nation in the world where the female sex is xnore de- 
spised, it is equally true th.at the children belong to the mo- 
ther only, a,nd the father is always held as a stranger to his 
offspring, while at the same time he is respected as the mas- 
ter of the cabin. In sonfe parts of Asia and. Africa filiation 
was reckoned from the mother only, perhaps because in those 
countries the real father was equivocal. Among the Qermans 
there was not the same room for jealoüsy. It is true that the 
woman convicted of adultery was shorn of her locks, and 
driven out of the village ; but still marriage was deemed a 
sacred institution, and conjugal fidelity was a female virtue 
thronghout the nation. The women reared their infants at 
their breast, and trusted nothing to nurses or servants. The 
hushand hunted; or lounged by the fireside in stupid apathy. 
He dwelt in one hut with his family ; but he valued them uo 
more than if they were all assembled by accident, and for his 
offspring he feit no solicitude. Filial affection was by conse- 
quence fixed on the mother.^ Add to this the respect, no- 
thing short of veneration, which was paid to the sex by all 
the different tribes. These considerations may account for 
the affection of the matemal uncle for his sister's children. 
* It was for this reason/ says Montesquieu, * that the early 
French historians dwell so much on the affection of the kings 
of the Franks for their sisters, and the sisters' children. By 
the Salic law, the sister of the mother was preferred to the 
father's sister ; and w^en a woman became a widow she feil 
under the guardianship of the female relations of her de- 
ceased husband. 

2 Thus we see that, by custom (the unwritten law of the 
Gennans), the females were excluded from the succession to 
the lands of their deceased father. What those lands were is 
clearly explained by Montesquieu. * While the Franks,' he 
says, ' lired in their own country, their whole stock con- 
sisted of slaves, herds of cattle, horses, arms, and accoutre- 
ments. Lands for cultivation were assigned to them by tb 
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tbe brothen of tbe deeeased are next in aucoessioi), 
or eise tbe paternal or matemal uncles. A numerons 



State for a ^ear only, and after that time it was resumed by 
tbe public. What then were tbe lands to whicb tbe maier 
issue Bucceeded? Every but or cabin had a precinct of 
ground, and that was tbe estate that descended to tfae sons, or 
went in the male line. It was called Salic land, because tbe 
aansion of a German was called sal, and tbe space indosing 
it salbac, the bomeBtead. When the Franks issued (rojn tbeir 
own couiitry, and gained possesdions in Gaul, they still con- 
tinued to gi^e to tbeir new Settlements the name of Salic 
laad ; and bence, tbe law of tbe Franks that regulated tbe 
course of descent was called the Salic law. Rapin has left ns 
an elaborate dissertation on the subject. He takes notice of 
two different editions of tbe Salic %w ; but the last it seema 
is not correct« From tbe former, Rapin states six rules of 
suecession to land property. 1. If a man dies withoat issue» 
bis &tber or bis motber sball inberit. 2. If he leares neither 
fatber nor motber, bis brotber or bis sister sball sacceed. 
S, If tbere is no surviving brotber or sister, tbe sister of bis 
m'otber sball be intitled. 4. If the motber has left no sister, 
tbe sister of the fatber sball sucoeed. 5. If tbe fatber has 
left no sister, tbe next relation of tbe male line sball bare 
the estate. 6. No.part of tbe Salic land sball pass to tbe fe- 
males ; but tbe wbole inheritance descends to the male line, 
that is, tbe sons sball be intitled to tbe saccession. Kapin 
bas entered into a long dtscussion, but Montesquieu was 
master of bis subject, and witb the brevity of Tacitus has 
placed the wbole in tbe clearest ligbt. The rale among tfae 
Oermans in tbeir own country was, that tbe Salic land should 
go to tbe sword, and not to tbe distaff. Tbe daughters were ex- 
cluded because they passed by marriages into other fieunilies. 
The Salic law was foonded on the customs and manners of Ger- 
jnany . If tbe fatber left children, the daughters were exclnded, 
and tiie rightof inheritance rested in the sons. Tfae well-known 
law of tbe French monarchy, whicb exclddes tbe female line 
from tbe succession to tbe crown, had its origin in tbe wooda 
of Germany. It is true that in process of time the law of the 
Franks gave way to tbe civil law ; and women, though inca- 
pable of performing military duty, were allowed to succeed 
to fiefs, whicb for that reason were called improperly £efs. 
The Salic law loet its Torce in France, except as to tbe suc- 
cession to tbe crown, in whicb respect it has remained in- 
flexible &om tbe earUest period of tbe monarchy to tbe pre- 
"^eat time. 
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traia of relatioas isi tltö comfort and tbe lionor of okL 
age. To lire withont raisiiig^ heirs to yoiurself ' is no 
adyantage in Germany. 

XXI. To adopt the quarrels as well as the friend- 
ships of your parents and relations, is held to be an 
indispensable duty. In tbeir resentmenta bowever 
they are not implacable. Injurie« are adjnsted by a 
settied measure of compensation. Atonement is made 
for bomicide ' by a certaiu number of cattle, and by 
that satisfaction tbe wbole iiunily is appeased : a bappy 

1 To be possessed of great wealth, by wbaterer means ac- 
quired, and to be at tbe^iaine time old withoüt issae, gaTe 
the highest credit and importance to a Roman Citizen. He 
was surrounded by flatterers who paid tbeir court, and with 
emolation sent bandsome presents, in hopes of being made 
testamentary heirs, or at least of obtaining a legacy. The ad- 
•rantages of tbis Situation were such that fathers often re- 
nouneed their children in order to enjoy the incense of ada- 
lation. Rome was divided into two classes ; the rieh, who 
amused their followers with expectations ; and the legacy - 
hnnters, who panted for sudden riches. Seneea has drawn, 
ae it were in miniature, a striking pictnre of the liTaricioas 
syeophant : he is a vultnre, lying in wait for a carcass. 
Horace, Jurenal, and Martial, have madeboth ranks of man 
a snbieet of ridicule. 

' 2 lliis compromise for manslanghter, and otber personal 
injvries, bad the bappy effect of citrbing the ferocity of a bar- 
barous race ; but stiU the principle of the composition was 
a satisfaction to the injured party. Ayarice was called in to 
appeese revenge. A debt was supposed to be ' dae for the 
crime committed, and this appears to have been established 
in tbe remotest ag^. Homer mentions a composition for 
murder : 

If a brother bleed, 

On just atonement we remit the deed. 

A sire tbe slaughter of bis son forgires : 

The price of blood discharged, the mura'rer lires. 

Iliüd, ix. 743. 

And again in the description of Achilles' shield : 
There in the forum swarm a numerous traln, 
- The subjeet of dabate, a townsman slain : 
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regulation, than which nothing can be more condncive tö 
the public interest, since it serves to curb tbat spirit of 
revenge which is the natural result of liberty in the 
excess. Hospitality ' and conyiyial pleasure are na- 

f One pleads the fine discharged, wbich one denied. 
And bade the pabUc and the laws decide. 

lliad, ZTÜi. 577, 

This mode of composition of crimes and injuries was adopted 
by tbe yarious communities in Germany ; but their de- 
scendants, after the irraption into Gaul, Italy, and^ Spain, 
still claimed the rigbt of waging private war for private inju- 
ries. Hostilities continued during a uumber of years, and 
the animosity of the contending parties laid a scene of 
blood. Charlemagne endeavored by a positive law to abolish 
the mischief ; but the genius of one man was not sufficient to 
eradicate a custom so firmly established. See Robertson, 
Hist. of Charles V. i. 54. Some of the prices settled by the 
Salic law for a variety of ofifences may be seen in this tract« 
By the law of our Anglo-Sazon ancestors, the price of the 
king's head, or bis weregild, was tixed at 30,000 thrimsas, a 
species of coin whose value is uncertain. The price of Uie 
prince's head was 15,000 thrimsas ; the bishop's, or alder- 
man's, 8000 ; the sheriff's, 4000 ; a thane's or clergyman's, 
2000 ; a ceofle's 266 : Hume's History, App. i. To complete 
this System, it remained to compel the delinquent to pay , and 
the person injured to accept a proper satisfaction. This 
point being once established, men resigned their savage 
rights of revenge, and the civil magistrate was enabled to 
preserve public order and tranquillity. 

1 Tacitus is confirmed by Julius Caesar, who says the laws 
of hospitality are inviolable among the Germans. Their visi- 
tors are sure of a cordial reception. Their houses are open 
to every guest; vi. 22» Lafitau informs us that the laws of 
hospitality are held sacred by the savages of America. The 
guest, on bis first arrival, never teils who he is, or whence 
he came, nor does the master of tbe house make any inqniry, 
^o time is lost in tbat exchange of compliments so much cnl- 
tivated by polished natiohs. The stranger, as soon'as he en- 
ters the cabin, has bis repast laid before bim, and he sitB 
down to it without ceremony. His account of himself is al- 
ways given after bis meal, and sometimes at the end of four, 
six, or ten days. See 'an account of the European Settle- 
ments in America, vol. i. p. 171. Montesquieu observes that 
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where so Jiberally enjoyed. To refuse admittance to 
a guest were an outrage against humanity. The mas- 
ter of the house^welcomes every strauger, and regales 
him to the best of his ability. If his stock falls short, 
he becomes a risitor to his neighbor, and condncts his 
new acqüaintance to a more plentiful table. They do 
not wait to be inyited ; nor is it of any consequence, 
since a cordial reception is always certain. Between 
an intimate and an intire stranger no distinction is 
made. The law of hospitality is the same. The de- 
parting guest receives as a present whatever he desires, 
and the host retaliates by asking with the same free- 
dorn. A German delights in the gifts which he re- 
ceires : yet by bestowing he imputes nothing to you 
as a favor, and for what he receives he acknowleges 
BO Obligation. 

XXII. In this manner the Germans pride thein" 
selves on their frankness and generosity. Their hours 
of rest are protracted to broad daylight. As soon as 
they eise, the first thing they do is to bathe, and gene- 
rally, on account of the intense severity of the climate, 
in warm water.' They then betake themselves to their 

hospitality florishes most where the manners are rüde and 
simple. The spirit of commerce may unite civilised nations, 
but individuals are not the more connected. Every thing in 
those countries has ita price. The sentiments of the heart, 
the social affections, and ^he virtues of humanity, are ez- 
changed and bartered in a coarse of traffic. Barbarians have 
little or no attention to their interest. The Burgnndian law 
imposed a fine on every man who refused his roof and fire- 
aide to the coming guest ; but the Salic law provided that no 
man should harbor an atrocious criminal. 

1 C'ontrivances forhathing in warm water occur in the books 
of almost all travellers in North America. The inhahitants of 
the south have recoarse to lakes and rivers. Lafitau informs 
US that the people of Peru and Mexico, living under the in- 
tanse heat of tne sunt as soon as they rise in the morning, 
betake themselves, man and women, to the sß^ide, wh^' 
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sieftl, each on a separate seat, and at his owb tabk.^ 
Haying finished their repast, theyproceed completely 
armed to tbe despatch of b]isiDe8Sy and frequently to a 
GOnviTial meeting. To derote both day and night to 
deep drinking is a diigrace to no man« Bispute«, aa 
will be the case with people in liqnor, frequently arise^ 
and are seldom confined ta opprobrious language* 
The quarrel generally ends in a scene of blood.^ Im« 

that adysntage is near at band, or tbe nearest rirer, and there 
exercise themselves in tbe water for a considerable time. 
Tbe sererit^ of tbe trinter towards the north requires the use 
of hot Steves^ The Rassians are remarkable .for the same 
custom. Their vapor batbs, to wbich men and women resort 
promiscuously, and, after exciting a yiolent Perspiration, go 
forth withont any corering to roll in tbe snow, are deseribed 
at lengtb by Abb6 la Chappe, in his account of bis Jonmey 
tbrough Siberia to Tobolski. 

1 The manner in wbich tbe Romans placed themselres at 
table differed from most otber nations. Tbree couches, 
ealled trklinia, were ranged in order, but so as to leave the 
end of tbe table open for tbe approach of tbe servants. Three 
persons lay, in effeminate laxnry, on each of the conches ; 
sometimes fonr or five. 

Cicero, in Pisonem, Says there was nothing in bis bouse 
neat or elegant. Five Greeks, and often more, lay crowded 
on one couch. Tacitns seems neyer to be hetter pleased 
than when be bas an opportunity of passing an obli que censare 
on tbe mauners of the Romans^ Accordingly we find that 
tbe Germans in a more manly way seated themselves each at 
his own table. Thattbis was tbe primitive custom of remote 
ages, appears frequently in Homer ; and Virgil, his great 
noitator, says : 

This was their ezample» this their court of State j 
Her« at their sacred feast the fathers sat. 

Pitt's Virgü. 

t The same love of liqaor, with all its eonsequential mis* 
Chiefs, have been observed by all travellers among the aavag« 
tribes of America. Cbarlevoix says tbe avarice of the French 
dealers introduced drunkenness among them, and that in the 
streets of Montreal, husbands, wives, fathers, mothers, bro« 
thers, and sisters, were frequently seen in a State of intoxi« 
cation, worrying one aaother with their teeth, like-so msny 
oaraged wolves. 
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portaat sobjects, such as the recoBciliation of enemies, 
tke formiDg of family alliaaces, tfae election of cfaiefs, 
and evenpeace and war/ are generally canvasfied in 
tbeir carouaing festirals. The convirial moment, ac- 
eording to tbeir notion, is tbe tme season for business, 
wben themind opens itself in piain simplicity, or grows 
warm with bold and noble ideas. Straogers to artifice, 
and knowing no refinement, they teil tbeir sentiments 
witbout disguise. Tbe pleasnre of tbe table expands 
tbeir bearts, and calls fortb every seeret. On tbe fol« 
lowing day tbe sabject of debate is again taken into 
eonsideration^ and tbus two different periods of time 
bare tbeir distinet uses ; wben warm, tbey debate ; 
wben cool, tbey decide. 

XXIII, Tbeir beverage is a liquor drawn from bar- 
ley or from wbeat, luid, like tbe juice of tbe grape, 
fermented to a spirit. Tbe settlers ob tbe banks of 
tbe Rbine provide tbemselves witb wine. Tbeir food 
is of tbe simplest kind ; Vild apples, tbe flesb of an 
animal recently killed, or coagulated milk.' Witbout 

1 Lipsius sftys tbat, wben be read Xenophon's account of 
tbe Persians, be was Struck with the wonderfui conformity of 
the eastern uations to tbe manners of tbe ancient Germans. 
See tbe speecb of Civilis im. a sacred grove, wben all were 
wann with liquor. Plutarcb obsenres that it was the custom 
of the Greeks, as well as the Persians, to debate of State 
affairs at their conyiyial meetings. He refers to a passage in 
Homer» where Nestor advises Agamemnon to prepare a feast, 
and then hear the ablest counsellor. For tbis Plutarch gives 
a reason : ' There is/ he says, * a wineless drunkenness excited 
by anger, malice, ambition, and other turbulent passions : 
bat win« rather overcomes the bad affections, and stirs and 
agitates the generous emotions of tbe heart.' Amohg the 
Ajuetic'an aavages, wben any business of consequence is 
transactedi tbey appoint a feast on the occasion, of whicfa 
almost tbe wbole tnbe partakes. 

2 What Tacitus calls coagulated milk, Cffisar calls by the 
name of itheese. Pliny tbe eider wonders that a race of men 
who li7ed so mach on milk bad not the skill to make eheese. 
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skill in cookery, or without seagoning to stimulate the 
palate,^ they eat to satisfy natiire. But they do not 
drink merely to quench their thirst. Indulge tfaeir love 
of liquor to the excess which they require, and you 
need not employ the terror of your arms : their own 
vices will subdue them. 

XXIV. Their public spectacles boast of no variety, 
They have but one sort, and that they repeat at all 
their meetings. A band of young men make it their 
pastiihe to dance intirely naked amidst pointed swords 
and javelins. By constant exercise this kind of exhU 
bition has become an art, and art has taught them td 
perform with grace and elegance. Their talents how-^ 
ever are not let ouf for hire.^ Though some danger 

They converted it into a kind of vhey and butter, and used 
it as an unguent. Sidonius Apollinaris, in a little poem on the 
Germans, tella us that they m^de use of butter to oil theü 
hair. 

1 The refinement8 of the cjalinary science were unknown to 
the Germans. Fomponius Mela says that they fed on the 
raw flesh of animals, either recently killed, or after it was 
pounded in the bide by their feet and hands to some degree 
of Boftness. The Romans, on the contrary, studied the plea- 
sares of the table, and luzury was in such rogue that, as we 
are told by Fliny, the price of a triumph was not too much 
for a good cook. The man wbo by bis exquisite skill could 
enable bis master to eat up bis fortune was in the highest 
request. Statius, in an elegant poem, giving an account of 
the manner in which he passed a night with a friend , says 
they had na fashionable dishes, no rarities from distant cli- 
mates, and no wines of an age to vie with consuls of ancient 
date. Wretched they who know the difference between the 
Phasian bird and the crane of Rhodope ; who can teil what 
kind of goose has the largest liver : why the Tu'scan boar ex- 
ceeds the Umbrian ; and on which coast may be found the 
best bed of oysters. 

2 Public exhibitions cost the Athenians more than their 
wars. At Rome the expense was enormous, and the profes- 
sion of a player was so profitable that, according to Pliny, 
Hoscius gained annually a sum almost incredible. In the 
luxury of the times that foUowed immense fortunes were ac« 
quired by the public performers. 
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attends the practice, the pleasure of the spectator is 
their only recompense. In the character of a Ger- 
man tbere is nothing so remarkable as his passion for 
play.' Without the excuse of liquor, stränge as it 
may seem, in their cool and sober moments they have 

1 The rage for gaming, which has heen observed among bar- 
barians in almost every quarter of the globe, may be ac- 
counted for without much difficulty. The life of a savage is 
passed in war, in hunting, fishing, and in scenes of plunder 
tad fapine. When that employment no longer calls for his 
exertions, he sinks down in listless indolence. The ordinary 
occurrences of the day bave nothing to rouse his faculties. 
Tired of himself and of languid apathy, he wants some ob- 
ject to ezcite and agicate his passions. Gaming answers this 
purpose. Every thing is put to the decision of chance ; hope 
and fear succeed each other ; and joy and rage« and pleasure. 
and disappointment, excite the strengest e'motions of the 
soul. The danger of losing his whole stock, and eren his 
liberty, relieves the savage from the oppression under which 
he labored. The deeper the play, the more his passions are 
alarmed ; and that inward conflict, that agitation of the mind» 
is the incentive that makes him delight in games of chance. 
Brotier (][uotes a remarkable passage from St. Ambrose, who 
giyes a bvely picture of a barbarous people engaged at play. 
The Huns, he says, a fierce and warlike race, are always sub- 
ject to a set of usurers, who lend them wha^ they want for 
the purposes of gaming. They live without laws, and yet 
öbey the laws of dice. ^t. Ambrose adds, that when the un- 
successful gamester has lost his all, he sells his liberty, and 
even his life, on a Single cast, and is acconnted infamous if 
- he does not pay his debts of honor. On this principle a per- 
son well knowh to the Koman emperor suffered death at the 
command of the winner. Lafitau has an intlre chapter con- 
oerning the lovd of play among the savages of America. He 
describes their manner of supplying the want of dice, by 
forming the bones of animals to a convenient size, with six 
faces, bat two larger than the rest, one of them black, and the 
other of a pale yellow hue. One half of a yillage plays 
against the other, and often yillage against village. They 
hazard all they have, and frequently retire stark naked in the 
deep snow and rigor of the winter. They even stake their 
liberty, and go willingly into servitude. Lafitau cites Father 
Lebat to prove the same custom among the negroes of Africa; 
Moeurs des Sauvages, vol. il* p. 333-^9. See also Charle« 
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reeonnie to diee,^ as to a serious and regulär business, 
with the moflt desperate spirit committHig their whole 
flubstaace to chauce, and wheo they have lost their 
ally putting their liberty and eyen tbeir persona ob 
the last haasard of the die ! The loser yields himaelf 
to slavery. Young, robust, and valiant, he submits 
to be chained, and even exposed to sale. Sach is the 
effect of a minous and inreterate habit. They are 
tictims to folly, and they call themselves men of 
honor. The winner is always in a hurry to barter 
away the slayes acquired by snccess at play : he is 
ashamed of bis victory, and therefore puts away the 
remembrance of it as soon as possible. 

XXV. The slaves in general are not arranged at 
their several emplo^ments in the household affairs, as 
is the practice at Rome. Each has his separate habi- 

Foix. Dr. Robertson says, the same causes wbich so often 
prompt persons in civilised life to bare recoarse to tbis 
pastime, render it the delight of the sarage. Both nin with 
transportto wbatever is interesting enough to atir and agitate 
their minds. Hence the Americans, wbo at other times are 
so indifferent, so pblegmatic, so silent, and animated with so 
few desires, aa soon as they engage at play, become rapa- 
cious, noisy, and almost frantic wiUi eagemeas. Their nxB, 
their domestic Utensils, their clothes, their arms, are staked 
at the gaming table ; and when all is lost, high as their sense 
of ifidependence is, in a wild emotion of despair orhope, 
they will often riak their personal liberty on a Single eaat : 
Hist. of America, vol. ii. p. 202, 203. The love of play and 
dice is undonbtedly a passion of great antiquity, and will 
not easily be eradicated. A writer in ChurchiU's Voyages 
says he went to St. Cosmo, half a league from Mezieo, to aee 
the house and gardens of Don John'de Vargas ; the first finely 
finished, and üie second füll of fountains. This gentleman 
keeps his coach and six, spends six thousand pieces of eight 
a year, without any other revenue but what he has from caürds 
and dice. On some nights he wins thirty thoasand pieces of 
eight. Haye not such persons been heard of in Europe, and 
in modern times 1 St. Ambrose, in the tract quoted above, 
assigna the reason : ' Dice have their laws, whi(^ the courts 
of justice cannot conquer.' 
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tation, and bis own establishment to manage. The 
master considers him as an agrarian dependant, who 
is obliged to furnish a certain quantity of grain, of 
cattle, or of wearing apparel. Tbe slave obeys, and 
the State of seryitude extends no farther. AU do- 
mestic affairs are nanaged by the master 's wife and 
children. To pnnish a slave with stripes, to load him 
with chains, or condemn him to hard labor, is unusual. 
It is tnie tbat slaves are sometimes put to death, 
not nnder color of justice, or of any anthority vested 
in tbe master ; but in « transport of passion, in a fit of 
rage, as is often the case in a sudden affray ; but it is 
also true that this species of homicide passes with 
impimity. The freedmen are not of mueh higher 
cousideration than the actual slaves : they obtain no 
rank in fhe master's family, afid, if we except the 
parts of Germany where monarchy is established,* they 
Ber^r figure on the stage of public business. In de- 
spotic govemments they rise above the men of inge- 

1 As often as an opportunity offers, Tacitas has an eye to 
the manners of his own country. He glances in this place at 
Pallas, Narcissus, loelus, and others of that description, who, 
under Claudius, Nero, and Galba, rose to the first eminencs 
in^^the State. The tyranny of such men was a galling yoke to 
eVery liberal mind. Nerra, Trajan, and the Antoniaes, never 
transacted any kind of public business by the intervention of 
their freiedmen. We are told that Adrian, seeing one of his 
slaves Walking with a familiär air, between two Senators, 
ordered a person to go directly and gire the impudent fellow 
a box on the face, with this monition, ' Learn more resi)ect 
for.those to whom you may be transferred as a slave.' Tacitus 
infonns us that Agricola never suffered his slaves or freedmen 
to play the part of agents in the affairs of bis administration. 
It IS observed by Montesquieu, that the freedmen under the 
emperors paid their court to the weaknesses of their masters, 
and then taught tbem to reign by their vices, not their vir- 
tnes. It is remarkable that the same abuse of power that 
prevailed at Borne under the wovst of the emperors, was also 
feit in those parts of Germany where monarchy and deapo- 
tism were estabiished. 
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nuons birth, and even eclipse tbe whole body of tbe 
nobles. In otber states the Subordination of tbe freed- 
men is a proof of public liberty. 

XXYI. The practice of placing money at interest, 
and reaping tbe profits of usury, is unknown in Ger- 
many ; and tbat bappy ignorance is a better prevention 
of the evil than ä code of probibitory laws. In cul- 
tivating tbe soil, tbey do not settle on one spot, but 
sbift from place to place. The State or Community 
takes possession of a certain tract proportioned to its 
number of hands ; allotments are afterwards made to 
individuals according to their rank and dignity. In 
so extensive a country, wbere tbere is no want of land, 
tbe partition is easily made. The ground tilled in one 
year, lies fallow the next, and a sufficient quantity al* 
ways remains, the labor of the people being by no 
means adequate to the extent or goodness of the soil. 
Nor have tbey the skill to make orchard plantations, 
to inclose the meadow grounds, or to lay out and water 
gardens. From the earth tbey demand nöthing but 
corn. Hence their year is not, as with the Romans, 
dirided into four seasons. Tbey have distinct ideas 
of winter, spring, and summer, and their language has 
terms for each ; but tbey neither know the' blessings 
nor the name of autumn. 

XXVII. Their funerals have neither pomp nor 
vain ambition. When the bodies of illustrious men 
are to be burned, tbey choose a particular kind of 
wood for the purpose, and have no otber attention. 
The funeral pile is neither strewed with garments, nor 
enriched with fragrant spices. The arms of the de- 
ceased are committed to the flames, and sometimes bis 
horse. ' A mound of turf is raised to his memory, and 
this, in their opinion, is a better sepulchre than those 
structures of labored grandeur which display the 
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weakness of hnman vanity, and are at best a bürden to 
the dead. Tears and lamentations are soon at an end, 
buttheir regret does not so easily wear away. To grieve 
for the departed is comely in the softer sex. The wo- 
men weep for their friends ;* the men remember them. 
-XXVIII. This is the sum of what I have been able 
to collect touching the origin of the-Germans, and the 
general manners of the people. I now shall enter into 
a more minute description of the several states, theit 
pecnliar rites, and the distinctive character of each ; 
observing at the same time, which were the nations 
that first passed the Rhine, and transplanted them- 
selves into Gaul, That the Gauls in ancient times 
were superior to the Germans,' we have the authority 

1 Sentiments of . a similar kind occur in Seneca, and per- 
haps the distinguilähing critic may trace some resemblance 
in the ezpression. A year, he says, is allowed to female 
grief, not with intent that the whole time sbould be so em- 
ployed, bat that it should not be protracted longer. No time 
IS prescribed to tbe men, because none is proper. In another 
place he says, ' Oar ancestors did not forbid grief and moum- 
ing, bat they fixed tbe bounds : observing a just mean be- 
tween the tenderness of affection and the rules of reason, they 
lirisely said, ' Feel regret for your friends, bat conquer it.' ' 
He talks in another placß of birds and other animals that love 
their yoan^ with ardent affection ; bat their lore dies with 
their offspring. ' This/ he says, ' does not become a man : 
let him continue to remember, bat let him cease to grieve.' 
The same rale has taken place among the American savages. 
Lafitaa observes that the women irent their grief in songs of 
bitter lamentation and fioods of tears ; bat the men consider 
that excess as a weakness beneath their dignity. They sit in 
pensive silence, and grieve inwaidly : sensible of their loss, 
bat not unmanned by tenderness. Tne aathor of the Euro- 
pean Settlements in America says, the women lament the loss 
with bitter cries, and the most hideous howlings, intermized 
with songs, which celebrate the great actions of Ihe deceased 
and those of bis ancestors. The men mourn in a less extrava- 
gant manner. - 

S We are now come to what may be called the second part 
of this Treatise. The author has taken a survey of the genera^ 
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of Julius Caesar, that illnstrioiis historian of bis owm 
affairs. Froin what is stated by that eminent writer, 
it is highly probable that colonies from Gaul passed orer 
into Germany ; for, in fact, how could a riyer check 
the migrations of either nation, when it increäsed m 
strength, aad multiplied its numbers? So weak an 
obstacle could not repel them from taking possession 
of a country, not as yet marked out by power, aad of 
course open to the first occupant. We find, aeeord«- 
ingly, that the whole region between the Hercynian 
Forest, the Maine and the Rhine, was occupied by the 
fielvetians, and the tiact beyond it by the Boians ; 
both originally Gallig natioas. The name of Boiemumi« 
which remains to tMs day, shows the aadent State of 

manners, and he now proceeds to gite a distinct acconnt of 
the several states that occupied th« yarious divisions of th^ 
country. It has been obser^ed ($ 1, note 1,) that the Upper 
and Lo wer Germany, which lay on the side of Gaul, is not 
comprised in this inquiry. It is Germany beyond the Rhine 
that the author intends to descrifoe. He begins his «hart near 
the head of the RHine, and follows down the eurrent of thaft 
river to its mouth, wfaere it discharges itself into the German 
Ocean. From that place he proceeds eastward along the 
eoast of tbe Baltic to the Viatula, or the Weissei. Taeitua 
accedes to the opinion of Julius Ceesar, wbo says, that for- 
merly the Gauls ezceeded the Germans in mililary fame, 
often made war on them, and, aboundin^ in people, sent ae- 
veral colonies over the Rhine. Accordmgly the .Volcae took 
possession of the fertile plains in the neighborhood of the 
Hercynian Forest, known to Greek writers by the name of 
Orcinia. They were distinguished by their brarery, and no 
less remarkable thau the Germans for their poverty, their 
abstinence, and laborious way of lifo. It is worthy of aotice 
that Tacitus calls Cssar the most respectable of aathors, a&d 
yet, in some instances, dififers from him. It is therefore rea- 
sonable to conclude, that whenever a variance arises between 
them, Tacitus did not wilfully seek occasion to contradict « 
writer of great anthority. Many years had passed since Cae- 
sar threw his bridge over the Rhine ; the Romans had pene- 
trated farther into the heart of the country ; new Channels of 
Information were opened, and time had probably wrought 
many changes. 
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Ulis tötmitf, ihough it Had^ mAce received a new i*aice 
of inbabitaiit'ä. WbetHer the Arävhcians, who settled 
in PaunoDia, were ofiginally a colony firom fh« Oäi, a 
^eople of Germany ; or, on the oiSier liatid, whetfaer 
ikie Qsi overflowöd into Qermany from the Aravis- 
ollinSy cennot böw b^ ascertained. Tbus mucb is cer- 
tain, ttie lawsr, tbe manners, and language of both nä- 
tions are still tbe same. But wbicb of tbem first passed 
tibd Daailibe ? Tbe same good and evil were tö be 
Ibutid on both sides of tÜe tivet ; equal poverfy and 
eqtttii ind^^endebce. To be thougbt of G-ennan origin 
i»' tbe ambition of tbe Treyerians and tbe Nenriäüs, 
bO^' coileeiviilg tbat th<$ reproacb of Gällic softilesB 
and e^tninaby, Wliicb' still infect tbeir national man- 
ners, liiliy be ioät in tbe spleüdot öf a'wHiiike de^cent. 
Tbe Yangiönes, tbe Tribocians, and tbe Nenletei^, wbo 
stuetcb' along tbe banks of tbe Rbine, are, bäyoiid all 
doubt, of (^6tA«n exträction. Tbe tJbiäns, fbr tbeir 
Services, n^eri^' läadb aRonian colony, äiid witb tbeir 
OWB consent became known hf tbe nämä öf Agrip- 
j^iniäns, iil- bonor öf tbeir föund^r ; and yet tÜey stili 
locÄ. back witb pridie to tbeir German origin. Tbey 
iSBtiedr fbrraerly frbm tbat country, and baVirig given 
proöf of tbeii* fidelity, obtained an allbthient öf terri- 
tbry oft tbe banks of tbe Rbine, 90t so üiticb' \^itb a 
view to tbeir secnrity, as to make tbeni' agüard* to 
d<^end tbe Rotnan ft'ontier. 

3dXIX% Of all tbose various nations tbe BataVians 
are* tllö most brafe and warlike. lucorporktfed' for- 
merly witb tbe Cattians, but driven- out* by intöstine 
divisions, tbey took possessibn of an kländ fotib^d by 
tbe rirer Rbibe, wbere, without any eictent of latid-oh 
tbe continent, tbey established a citritbn in alliaude 
witb tbe Romans. Tbe bonor of tbat anci^t^friend-' 

tAtlT. VOL. V. I 
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ship they still enjoy, witb tlie addition of peculialf 
Privileges. They are neither insulted with taxes, nor 
harassed by revenue officers. Free from burdens, im- 
posts, and tributes, tbey are reserved for the day of 
battle ; a nursery of soldiers. The Mattiaci are in 
like manner attached to tbe interest of tbe Romans. 
Xn fact, the limits of the empire bave been enlarged, 
and the terror of our arms has spread beyond the 
Rhine and the former boundaries. Hence the Mat« 
tiaci, still enjoying their own side of the river, are. 
Germans by their Situation, yet in sentiment and prin- 
ciple the friends of Rome ; submitting^ like the Bata-. 
viansy to the authority of the empire ; but never having 
been transplanted, they still retain, from their soll and 
climate, all the fierceness of their native character. 
'the people between the Rhine and the Danube, wKo 
occupy a certain tract, subject to an impost of one 
tenth, and therefore calkd the Decumate Lands, are 
i)ot to be reckoned among the German natious. The 
GaulSy from their natural levity prone to change, and 
rendered desperate by their poverty, were the first 
adventurers into that vacant region. The Roman fron- 
tier, in process of time, being advanced, and garrisons 
stationed at proper posts, that whole country became 
part of a province, and the inhabitants of course were 
reducedto subjection. 

XXX. Beyond the Mattiaci lies the territory of 
the Cattians, beginning at the Hercynian Forest, bnt 
not like other parts of Germany, a wide and dreary 
level of fens and marshes. A continued ränge of hüls 
extends over a prodigious tract, tili growing thinner 
by degrees, they sink at last into an open country. The 
Hercynian Forest attends its favorite Cattians to their 
utmost boundary, and there leaves them as it were 
with regret. The people are robust and hardy ; their 
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Mmbs well braced ;' their countenance fierce, and tlieir 
minds endoTVed with vigor beyond the rest of their 
coantrymen. Con^iidered as Germans, their under- 
Standing is quick and penetrating. They elect ofBcers 
fit to command, and obey them implicitly ; they keep 
their ranks, and know how to seize their opportunity ; 
they restrain their natural impetuosit^y and wait for 
the attack ; they arrange with judgment the labors of 
the day, and throw up intrenchments for the night : 
trusting little to fortune, they depend altogether on 
their valor ; and what is rare in the history of bar- 
barians, and never attained without regulär discipline, 
they place their confidence, not in the strength of their 
ärmies, but intirely in their general.^ The infantry is 



• 1 Brotier qnotes a passage from Vegetius, in which tbat 
Buthor gires a lively description of the fonn and structure of 
body proper for a soldier. ' Let the youtfa intended for a mar- 
tial life have a quick piercing eye, a neck firm and erect, an 
6pen ehest, broad and muBcular Shoulders, streng fingers, a 
Ksngth of arm, the belly not too prominent, legs well-shaped, 
without superfluous flesh either on the calf or the foot, well 
braced with hard and dose eompacted sinews ;' Vegetius, 
f. 6. 

' 2 This was an improvement in military discipline beyond' 
the rest of the Germans. In the Roman armies the general 
was the main strength ; and accordingly Livy says it was 
evident that the republic succeeded more by her general offi- 
cers than by the annies of the Commonwealth. The yalue of 
tfn army is in Proportion to the skill of the general. Quin- 
tilian agrees with the two bistorians : he says, ' If we make a 
fair estimate, it is by military discipline that the Koman 
name has florished to this day with undiminished lustre. We 
do not abound in numbers more than other nations ; nor are 
our bodies more robust than the Cimbrians. We are not 
richer than many powerful monarchies ; our contempt of 
death does not ezceed that of the barbarians, who have no 
allurement to make them fond of life. What gives us the 
advantage over other nations is the military System esta- 
biished by the institutions of our ancestors ; our attention to 
^ discipline j our love of labor, and our constant preparation 
*for war, assiduously kept alive by unremitting ezercise. We 
ck>nqaered more by our manners than by force of arm». 



tiMir QMia strengptii. Each 8^4ier cairiea TMaides 
ama hia provision and a parcel of ntlitaiy tooiflk Ya» 
may see other maies mshing ta a batlla ; the GaiMiana 
awupch to a war. To Bkirmish in dataebed parties^. or 
t9 saUy out od a sadden emargence, ia not tkeir prae^ 
tiae. A victory liaatily gakied, or a qnidL aetceat, 
BMiy aait the geBius of the carafary ; but all that rapi*> 
düy^ m the opinion of the Cattiana, denoteawaat of 
WMolatioa ; perseverance ia the tme mark of counage. 
XXXI. A castom, known.indeed in otiler parta^ o£ 
6erma9y9 ^^ adopted only hy a few iadiyidnals of » 
hold and ar dent spirit» is with the €altiana a featore ofl 
the national character. From the age of manhood tiiey 
ancourage the growth of their hair and beard ;' nor inU. 



1 Vowsr of this kind oocur in the history of Twioiiff naCions. 
bi the dayeof chivalry the same custom prevaäied» and mani* 
iBSÜy owed ita origin to the imiotioe of the GMmana^ who 
ovenan all Europe. Ue who undertook a bold enterpriae, op 
thirated fbr revenge, made a yow never to sleep in a bed, or 
take off hia dethes day or night tili he had ezacatod hia 
Urand design. On thia prinoiple Civilia, the Batayian chief, 
Gurtailahia hair and beard aa aoon aa he had performed hia 
promise. See Tacitua, Hiatory, iv. 61. lipsiaa, in bis nota 
on thati paasage, mentiona from the Hiatory of the Langp- 
barda 6000 Sabona who auryiyed the alaaghter of their 
OQUitrymeB, and bound themselveaby a solemn vow, neither 
to ahave their bearda nor cot their hair tili they had revengedt 
themaelvea on the Sueyian nation. Brotier relatea the wamo 
&ct, from Wamefirid'a Hiatory of the Lombarda, iii» 7. Thia? 
nractice of encouraging the growtb of the hair waa Imown to 
Siliua Italicaa; and accordingly that poet mentiona, among* 
the slain in one of hia battlea» a Ganl who had bonnd himaelf. 
by a aimilar yow never to be ahorn tiU he retumed viotoriona) 
from the field of-batüe. A modern inatance of thia cuatom. 
oocura in Strada'a Hiatory of the Ware between Spain and 
the United Provincea. After relating at aome length. tlie 
Charge againat Egmont and Hom, with their aentenoe and. 
execution, the hiatorian adda, that William Lnme, one of tfae- 
oounta of Mare, bound himaelf by a barbarian yow (aa Givilia: 
the Batavian chief had formerly done in hia war with the Bo- 
man8)not to diveat himaelf of hia hair tili he obtained re- 

enge for the deatha of the two aUrnghtered heroes. Giotiai 
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mnf ose, tili lie iias dain an esomy, dii^est Unsdf of 
tbat eKcrescenoe, wSrick by « loleiiiii yow he lias deroieA 
io kenne Tirtae. Ower tfae klood and spoils of tiie fmd- 
quifiked the ^ace of tfae warrkir ts, for tfae first tHRe, 
dii^aycd. Tfae Catäan theo exiilts : fae faas now «n* 
sireved the tme end of kis heng, and iias proved kirn* 
flstf worthy of iiis parenta aad kis oountty. The 
sluggard continuea ^mikom, wifh tfae nncoaüi koirora 
of hia vtaage g^rowing wilder to tke cloae of fais days. 
Tfae meo of auperior cotnrage and nacommon ferocity 
iv«ar also aa iroD ring, in tfaat country a kadge of in- 
€amjy and witfa tkat, aa witk a ckaia, tfaey appear aelf- 
eandenaned to alaTery, tili by tfa« alaughter of an 
eneaty tkey ka^e redeemed their freedo«. Witk I3iis 
extraordinaiy kabit tke Cattiana are in genenl muck 
deligkted. Tbey grow grey ander a vow of keroiam^ 
and by their volantary distinctiona render tkemselves 
ceaa^cuoas to their irienda and enemies. In erery 
eagagement the firat attack ia made by tkem: tbey 
claiaa ihe front of the line a« their right, preaenting 
Io tke «neiny an appearance wild and terrible. Erea 
in time of peaoe tkey retain the aame fkrocions aspect ; 

relates the «ame erent witfa tfae brerity of Mb marster TacHm. 
figment «ad Hörn, fae smys, two anen no lesa distinguiaked by 
tbeir martial exploits than by their iUustrious birth, were 
brought forth at Brüssels as soon as mass was ended, aod by 
*der of the dake of Alra executed oa a public scafibld. 
Iheir keada, «ffixed to two high polea, exhibited a public 
spectade, which the Datch bebeld with horror. A band of 
soldiers ander arms overawed the common people, and con- 
trolled their looks, their tears, and their compkints^ but 
compasanon sank the deeper/and rerenga took possession of 
every brare and warlike mind. An incredible multituda 
gathered round the tombs of the two victims, printing kissea 
on the place, and washing it with dieir tears. Numbers 
Towed to let their hair grow into lengtfa, and, according to 
the ancient custom, never to shorten it tili they revenged Uiat 
noble blood. 
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uever soflened with an air of humanity. They have 
no house to dwell in, no laod to cultivate, no domestic 
care to employ tbeoi. Wherever chance conductB 
tbem, they are sure of belog maintained. Lavish of 
tbeir neigbbors' substance, and prodigal of tbeir own, 
they persist in tbis course, tili towards tbe decline 6f 
life tbeir droopiog spirit is no longer equal to the ex« 
crtions of a fierce and rigid virtue. 

XXXII. Tbe Usipians and Tencterians border on 
tbe Cattians. Tbeir territory lies en tbe banks of the 
Kbine, wbere that river, still fiowing in one regulär 
Channel, forms a sufficient boundary. In addition tq 
theif military character, tbe Tencterians are famous 
for tbe discipline of tbeir cavalry. Tbe horse is no 
way inferior to tbe infantry of tbe Cattians. Tbe wis- 
dorn of tbeir ancestors formed tbe military system, and 
tbeir descendants hold it in yeneration. Horseman- 
sbip is tbe pride of tbe wbole country, the pastime of 
tbeir children, the emulation of tbeir youtb, and tbe 
habit of old age. With tbeir goods and valuable 
effects tbeir borses pass as part of tbe succession, not 
however by the general rule of inberitance, to the 
eldest son, but in apeculiar line to that son wbo Stands 
distinguished by bis valor and bis exploits in war. 

XXXIII. In tbe neighborbood of the last-men- 
tioned states formerly occurred tbe Bructerians, since 
that time dispossessed of tbeir territory, and as fame rcw- 
ports, now no longer a people. The Chamavians and 
Angrivarians,* it is said^ with the consent of the ad- 

1 The Chamavians occupied a territory near the banks of 
the Amisia (the Ems), supposed to be Lingen and Osnaburg. 
The Angrivarians bordered on the Visargis (the Weser), 
where at present are Minden and Schawenburg. They were 
also called Angrarii ; a word wbich, Gronovius observes, ac-. 
cording to tbe German etymology, signifies aggressors. Bro- 
tier says they were afterwards a part of the Saxon nation j 
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jacent tribes, invaded the country, and pursued tlie 
ancient settlers with exterminating fury. The into- 
lerable pride of the Bructerians drew on them tbis 
dreadful catastrophe. The love of plunder was no 
doubt a powerAil motive ; and perhaps the event was 
providentially ordained in favor of the Roman people. 
Certain it is, the gods have of late indulged us with 
the view of a fierce engagement and a scene of carnage, 
in which abore sixty thousand of the enemy feil ä 
gacrifice, not to the arms of Rome, but more inagni- 
ficent still — to the rage of their own internal discord, 
all cut off as it were in a theatre of war, to furnish a 
spectacle to the Roman army ! May this continue to 
be the fate of foreign nations ! If not the friends of 
Rome, let them be enemies to themselves ! For in the 

and, for proof of this, he refers to the code of Saxon laws. 
The same writer adds, that the battle which, in conjunction 
with the Angrivarians, they fought against the Bructerians, 
was decided on a plain near the canal of Drusus, and the ac- 
count of that prodigious slaaghter arrired at Rome in the £rst 
year of the emperor Trajan. Tacitus on this occasicm seems 
to exult in the destruction of the human species. ' Above 
sixty thousand of the Germans/ he says, ' lay dead on the 
field of battle ; a glorioas spectacle for the legions who beheld 
that scene of blood!' The ambition of tbe Uomans aiming 
älways at universal dominion, it was part of their policy tö 
give the nameof barbarians to the nations that did not tamely 
submit to their victorious arms. The combats of their gladia- 
tors inured them to blood and carnage from their very in.- 
iancy ; and by conseauence they considered the race of man 
as so many victims who were to bleed for the ambition of a 
people who aspired to be the governors of tbe world. To 
conquer the proud was a State maxim, and moral virtue gave 
way to fierce ambition. There is a passage in Liyy not un- 
Uke what is said by Tacitus, but not delivered with the same 
harshness of expression. ' A contention,' he says, ' arose be- 
tween the Volsci and the ^qui; each daiming a right tp 
name a commander-in-chief for their confederate army. A 
yiolent sedition followed, and the consequence was a bloody 
engagement, in which the good fortnne of the Roman peoplb 
destroyed two armies of the enemy.' 
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{KTflnent tide of onr ^tffairs, whttt 4:m ;forti»ae^T'e i» 
Store so devoutly to he wished fqr a« civil diweagi^ 
an^OQg our ejiemies ? 

XXXf y. A;t ihe back of tbe staXes w^ch I h^^ 
now desc^ibed lie the Dulgibiniao^ find tbe Cbasjuar 
riaii^, witb other Qa;tiQiis of iDJCerior noie, J[a &o^ 
.occurs tbe country of ^tbe Frisiaas, diyi4ed lato twQ 
QonuQUBitie^, calied, on account of tbeir degrees of 
^trengtb, tbe Gr^ater and tbe Leaser Fi;^sia. Boith 
„extend alojig tbe margia of tbe B^kbe ^ far as tfa/ß 
ocean, inclosi^g y^itbln tbeir li^uJts lakes of vast exr 
tentj^ V^ere t^ fleet3 of Rome baye spread Itb^ir «aila. 
^hro.ugb tbat outlet we bave a]ttem|^ted tbe Nortb/ern 
Qcean^ wbere, if wfi may believe tbe acQOv^t of nayir 
^a^ors, tbe pillars of Hercules are seen still standiiig 
on tbe coast ; wbetber it be, tbat Hercules did in faet 
yisit tbose parts, or tbat wbatever ja great and splendid 
in all quartejrs of tbe globe is, by common coijsent, 
.a^j^ribea |o tba|; a^c^nt bero, )>rusus Qßri^mi^fiß 
was an adyeaturer in tbose seas. He did not want a 

I 

spiri|; ,of enterprise ; but tbe nayigatio^ was fou9<| 
in^prs^cti^c^^e in tbajt teiinpestupu« Ojcean« irbicb seemed 
to forbid auy.&rtber discovery of |ts owb element, or 
tbe Labors of Her.cules. Siiiq,e tba^ timje no e2Lpe4itioii 

1 One pf tbe inanda.tions wbicb cbai^j^ed tb^ la^ fnto a 




all Frieslana under w^ter. In tbat flood no less tban SO^OCKO 
persona lost tbeir Mveß. Wbere thp piUars of Hercules stoo^ 
cannot now be known ^i^b ceiijtalpty. Tbo extreme point of 
tänd, wbere notbing but t))e ppen se^ lay beypnd it, was iä 
j^^cient tipies said to be ^he spot of) wliicb the pillars of Herr 
9ules wpre erected. Sqme pf t^e comi^i^^^lLors contefid tb^ 
fbe spot intended by Tacit^s was 9p ^e co^st pf the Frisians ; 
Qtbers will bavp it to be tbe point of tbe Qiqibnan Cner^o? 
nesus, now Jatland. 
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ifi9ß Jbeeu undefiUtkcn : men cpaceived Ibal (o re^Mt 
the myateiies of the gods, «o# beli^ve vrkhoHt kl« 
<^ui,ry, w#uld ^e Uie b«st proof of yeni&raitioii.^ 

X!2(^Xy . We bajre hithieirto ti^ced 4« wefltem iud^ 
of O^mumy . From t^ ^omX "w^ere we ^lop U its^^QÜiefi 
>»wa.y sjirsth a prodjgioua awf #p tow^jrds tii« noritb. I41 
ihia vAst regioa tl^ fir«t territory that occur^ H t^t 
of tbe Cha«oi9JjkS, begi^wg on l;fae confiiies of th^ 
^ri«iaD8, and tbough at thß exftremity })0UDde4 by Um9 
^a-sJ{;M>ire9 yet runiung at tbe back of 4II th« «n^onp 
jdU^ady described, tili, mtb ati iaiizkeivie eonpaM, U 
ye9fih»9 tbe bprders of tbe CattiaB«. Of tbi^ ianidiik^ 
j»urablo tjraet it is not onffici^ot to tay tbat tbe </haa- 
4Üaaa posses« it : tbey evea people it. Of all the Q^r^ 
l^aA naticMiSy th«y are, beyond all questioBy ihe «lOAt 
j^peotable. Their grandeui: resta on tbe 8ur«at fo«o<- 
datioD, tbB love of justice ; wanting bo ext^Mwiop of 
fetfitoryy free irom avariee and aoibition, remo^ «nd 
k^^PPYf ^^y prpvoke ao wars, ßv4 Berer ^fik to 99- 
lieb thei^selYes by rapine and depredatioa. Tbeir i«^- 
portaoce aupngtbe nations round tbepi is undoubtedly 
gr«at ; but tbe best evidej^c^ of it is» tbat tbey bAT« 
gained notbing by injustios. Loviog mod^ratio^i, yet 
puitiffg ^ it a wMÜke spirit, tbey ^e ever r^ady in ä 
just f^ußß to unsheath tbe sword. Tbeir armies ai^ 
«OOB in tbe field. In mep and horses tbeir resourceii 
are gr^at, and even in profon^id tr^nquillity tb^ir famf 
is never tarnisbed. 

XXXyi. Bordering on thß side of tbe Cbauciani » 
aqd also of tbe Catti^s, U^ tbe country of tbe Ober 

1 Taeitus perbaps alladed to the preeept of the philoso- 
pbar, whf) ssp4« ' Worghip God, bejieire in bim, but do not 
presume to investigj^te bU nature.' ' Tbe ancieats/ says IiS 
Bletterie, ' thought it presumptnous to inauire too far into 
tfaa mysteriea of natura ; and the moderos do not spare tha 
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ruscans ; a people by a long disuse of arms enervated 
and sunk in sloth. Unmolested by their ueighborsr, 
they enjoyed tbe sweets of peace, forgetting tbat 
amidst powerful and ambitious neighbors tbe repose 
wbicb you enjoy serves only to lull you into a calm, 
always pleasing, but deceitful in tbe end. When tbe 
sword is drawn, and tbe power df tbe strongest is to 
decide, you talk in vain of equity and moderation : 
tbose virtues always belong to tbe conqneror. Thus 
it has bappened to tbe Cberuscans: tbey were for- 
merly just and uprigbt : at present tbey are called fools 
and cowards. Victory bas transferred every virtue to 
tbe Cattians, and oppression takes tbe name of wis- 
dorn. Tbe downfall of tbe Cberuscans drew after it 
tbat of tbe Fosi, a contiguous nation, in tbeir day of 
prosperity never equal to tbeir neigbbors, but fellow- 
sufferers in tbeir ruin. 

XXXVII. In tbe same nortbern part of Germany 
we find tbe Cimbrians on tbe margin of tbe ocean ; a 
people at present of small consideration, tbougb their 
glory can never die. Monuments of tbeir former 
'Strength and importance are still to be seen on eitber 
sbore. Tbeir camps and lines of circumvallation are 
fiotyet erased. From tbe e;xtent of ground wbicb they 
oocupied you may even now form an estimate of the 
force and resources of tbe state ; and tbe account of 
tbeir grand army, which consisted of such prodigions 
numbers, seems to be verified. It was in tbe year of 
Rome six bundred and forty, in tbe consulsbip of 
Osecilius Metellus and Papirius Carbo, tbat tbe arms 
of tbe Cimbrians first alarmed tbe world. If from 
that period we reckon to tbe second consulsbip of tbe 
emperor Trajan, we sball find a space of . near two 
hundred and ten years. ; so long bas Germany stood at 
bay witb Rome ! In the course of so obstinate a strug« 
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gle, both sides have feit alteroately tbe severest blows 
of fortune and the worst calamities of war. l^ot tbe 
Samnite, nor the republic of Cartbage, nor Spain, nor 
Gaul, nor even tbe Partbian, bas given such frequent 
lessons to tbe Roman people. Tbe power of the Ar- 
sacidiBS was not so formidable as German liberty. If 
we except the slangbter of Crassus and bis army, 
wbat bas tbe east to boast of ? Their own Commander, 
Pacorus, was cut off, and tbe wbole nation was bum- 
bled by the yictory of Ventidius. Tbe Germans can 
recount their trinmphs over Garbo, Cassius, Scaurus 
Aurelius, Servilius Caepio, and Cneius Manlius, all 
defeated or taken prisoners. With them the republic 
lost five consular armies ; and since that time, in tbe 
reign of Augustus, Yarns perished with bis three le- 
gions. Gaius Marius, it is true, defeated tbe Ger- 
mans in Italy ; Julius Csßsar made them retreat from 
Gaul ; and Drosus, Tiberius, and Germanicus, over- 
powered them in their own country : but bow much 
blood did those victories cost us ! Tbe mighty projects 
of Caligula ended in a ridiculous farce. From that 
period an interral of peace succeeded, tili roused at 
lengtb by the dissensions of Rome, and tbe civil wars 
that foUowed, they stormed our legions in their winter- 
qiiarters, and even planned tbe conquest of Gaul. 
Indeed we forced tfaem to repass tbe Rbine ; but from 
that time wbat bas been our advantag^? We have 
triumpbed, and Germany is still unconquered. 

XXXVIII. Tbe Suevians are tbe n^xt that claim 
attention. Possessing tbe largest portion of Germany, 
they do not, like the Cattians and Tencterians, form 
one State or Community, but have among tbemselves 
several subdivisions, or inferior tribes, known by dis- 
tinct appellations, yet all comprehended under the 
general name of Suevians. It is tbe peculiar custoqi 
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toi Utas people to braid täte li«r, and tie it «p in a kaot«' 
Betw.efiQ tkem aad tbe reait of liie Germaas this is tke 
tnarjL &f diatinctioiu In Ishcsar ovra conntry it serrea 
Aa dtasrimiAate the freebom irom tbe alave. If tke 
«ame mode ia «een in other atatea, tatroduoed by tiea fif 
fioniaagKimty, oc, as oftaa hapiieDs» bjr tbe propemtir 
/>f man io laMtote foreign nwaaara, tha instaaees are 
Ittre^ and coofiaed antirely to Üie aeaaon of yontb. 
WiÜk ibe Sueyiaaa tbe «aatoaa ia contiaaed tinr^on^ 
lifa : men far advancad in yeara are aeen witb tbetr 
lioary locks interwoiren and faatenad befaiad, or aoBM- 
Isaaaa gatbered iato aabaggy fcnat an ibe crown of die 
bead. Tbe cbiafs are more aticely ai^iMted : tbey M* 
lead to omaaMi^» but it is a attnly attention^ not ih% 
afurit ßi uBtrigae or tbe aieetation of appearing aan- 
aMe in tha ejes of iromen. Wbea going to eagage 
tiie eaaaiy they faaey tbst tom the higb atmetnre of 
ibeir bair tbey appear taller aad gain «n alr of ferocity« 
Tbetr dreai ia a pre{)aratioa for battle. 

XXXIX. Tba Seamonea are ambitioiia to be 
tboogbt tbe moft ancient and reapectable of tbe Sne- 
Tian naüoB« Tbeir cltam ikty tbuik eonfirmed by tbe 
jnyateriea of religion. On a stated day a proceMM» 
ii made into a wood eonaecarated ia andeut timei, and 
jrenderad aa^ol by angporief delivered down frooi 
flge to age. Tbe aerenU tribea of tbe same deeoent 
iqypear by tbeir depotiea. Tbe ritea begin witb tbe 
slaugbter of a man wbo ia offered aa a victim, and tbiu 

1 It sbould seem from what is here said, that the rest of 
ib« G«rman8 l«t their hair flow loosely abont tfaeir head «nd 
jiboulderi. Seaeca mentioDB the ruddy hair of the Germant 
gathered into a knot ; bat he does not call it a general castom : 
ne only says it was not deemed unmanly. Martial, in his first 
•book on the public speetacles exhibited at Borne, talkaof the 
Sieambri with their hair coUected into a knot. 

In a passage already cited from Silius Italiens, that poet 
nentions the ruddy hair tied up into a knot. 
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tlücir batrbiiroHB wor^ip i» cd«byated hy aa acf 6i 
IßsrröT, Tfae groreisbeheld witii Mipenlitioiis tervMr.. 
No man emters tbat holy sunctaary witiiout beinj^ 
boimd wi^kachain;, Üiereby denotiugp bia borable senae 
of bis own condition, and tbe floperiar attribate»ef 
tii^ deity tbat fiHs' tbe place. Sbould her bappen to 
fidi, be does not presutne to rise, but im tbatgrovellnigr 
gtat^ arakes bis way out of tbe wiMid.. Tbe doetrintt 
inteaded by tbis bigotry is, tbat from tiiis spot ihm 
wbole nation derit-es its angin, and tbat bere ia tbe: 
saexed mansion of tbe all-mling. mind, tbe supremar 
€*ed of tbe universe,' wbo boldfl'evevy tbing: els6 in » 
obahs of dependence on bir will and pleasure. Td> 
tbese- tenets mucb credit arises' from tbe weigbt and 
inflttence of tbe Semnones, a populous nation, distri^ 
boted inlo a bundred' cantons> and by tbe vast extent 
of tbeit territory intitled to consider tbeniselves aa' 
Üur headf of tbe Suevian nation. 
XL« Tbe Lang^bards exhibit a cöntratt to tbe p0o- 

1' Tfie belief of. a sapreme God, tÜe güvernor of tbe ntat-' 
▼erae, faas been from the earliasttime* common tb aU^natioas^t 
boiPOTer rade and barbaious. It is'Well known to have been 
the persuasion of tbe Scythians, fVom whom the (jermans de- 
rived tbeir origin ; and it is also known tbat tbe ^oytbiftns^ 
offiarad Uuman sacrifices. Aooordingly we find the Semnones» 
addicted to the same barbarou« rites. The old treatise ot 
Tceländic mytfaology, intitled the Edda, shows that the Scsn- 
dinaviauB believed in a supreme deity, ' the author of eretf* 
tbing tbat exista ; the etemal, the aacient, tbe liviag andawfuL 
Being ; the searcher into concealed things, the Being that 
iferer cfaangeth/ See Mullet's Northern Antiquities, yoK i. 
p. 78. That the American« believed in a God and a futUM» 
State, appears in Charlevoix and other travellera. This- conH*r 
curring opinion of all mankind is observed by Cicero, who 
says, ' there nerer was a people so rüde, so sarage, i^d ab' 
smik in ignorance, as not to be impressed with the-idcpa*of'St 
BÜpreme all-ruling mind. The conceptions of men are> in- 
deed, gross and extravagant ; but still all acknowlege a su- 
peiior Being, and a Diyinity tbat stirs witbin them.' 
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ple last described. Their dignity is derived from tlie 
paucity of their ni^mbers. Surrounded as tbey are 
by great and powerful nationSy tbey live independent, 
ewing tbeir security not to mean compliances, bat to 
that warlike spirit with whicb tbey encounter dai^er. 
To these succeed in regulär order tbe Reudignians, 
tbe Aviones, Angles, and Varinians : tbe Eudocians, 
Nuitbones, and Suärdonians, all defended by rivers, or 
embosomed in forests. In tbese sereral tribes there is 
notbing tbat merits attention, except that tbey all agree 
to worship tbe goddess Earth, or, as tbey call her, 
Herth, whom tbey consider as tbe common motber of 
all. This divinity, according to tbeir notion, inter- 
poses in human affairs, and at times Visits tbe several 
nations of tbe globe. A sacred grove on an island in 
the Northern Ocean is dedicated to her. There Stands 
bw sacred cbariot, covered with a vestment, to be 
touched by tbe priest only. When she takes her seat 
in this holy vebicle he becomes immediately conscious 
of her presence, and in bis fit of entbusiasm pursues 
her progress. The cbariot is drawn by cows yoked 
togetber. A general festival takes place, and public 
rejoicings are heard wberever tbe goddess directs her 
way. No war is tbought of ; arms are laid aside, and 
tbe sword is sheathed. The sweets of peace are known, 
and then only relisbed. At length tbe säme priest de- 
oiares tbe goddess satisfied with her Visitation, and re- 
conducts her to her sanctuary. The cbariot with the 
sacred mantle, aud if we may believe report^ the god- 
dess herseif, are purified in a sacred lake. In this 
ablution certain slaves officiate, and instantly perish 
in the water. He nee the terrors of superstition are 
more widely diffused ; a religious horror seizes every 
riiind, and all are content in pious ignorance to vene- 
rate that. awful mystery, whicb no man can see and 
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Ure. Tbis part of the Saeylan nation Stretches away 

to the most remote and unknown recesses of Ger* 

many. 

. XLI. On the hanks of the Danube (for we shall 

Qow pursue that river in the same maoner as we have 

traced the course^ of the Rhine), the first and nearest 

State is that of the Hermundurians/ a people in al- 

% 

• 1 We are now entering on wbat may be considered as the 
tbird part of tbis Treatise. In tbe'first tbe aathor has given 
a Btriking picture of tbe general manners of the whole na- 
tion, considered as a people liring under tbe influence of the 
Qame rough nortbem climate. Prom tbe beginning of seo» 
tlon xviii. be bas traced the several states from the head of 
tbe Rhino, in tbe country of the Grisons, along the westem 
nde of Germany to wbere it brancbes off, and forme tbe isle 
ofBatavia. From that place Tacitus has traced the severaL 
nations to the Elbe, and along the coast of the Baltic to the 
Vistula, the eastem boundary of Germany. In tbis tbird 
division of tbe work be pursues the course of tbe Danube, as • 
long as it divides Germany from tbe Vindelici, from Nori» 
clim, and Pannonia. He then follows the eastern side of the 
CDuntry, wbere a cbain of monntains, or as he expresses it, 
mutual fear, draws the line of Separation from Dada and Sar- 
matia. In this geographical chart, the first nation that occurs 
is that of the Hermundurians, who occupied a country of pro- 
digious extent, at first between tbe Elbe, tbe rirer Sala, and 
Boiemum (now Bobemia), which became tbe territory of tbe 
Marcomanni, when that people expelled tbe Boians, and fixed 
tbeir babitation in the conquered country. In the time of 
Taoitus tbe Hermandurians possessed tbe southem part of 
Germany, and being faitbful to the Romans, were higbly 
ffivored^ In the reign of Marcus Aurelius they entered into 
arleagne with tbeir countrymen, and met witb a total defeat. 
Xbe colony in tbe prorince of Rhaetia (tbe country of tbe 
Grisons), wbere they enjoyed a free intercourse, was most 
probably Augusta Vindelicorum (now Augsburg). Vindelica 
was a part of Rhastia. 'Tbe liberty of passing and repassing 
within the limits of tbe empire, witbout a guard to watch 
tbeir motioos, which was granted to the Hermundurians, was 
a'great mark of confidence. The like indulgence was not ex- 
t^nded to otber nations, as may be seen in tbe complaint of 
the Germans to the Ubians, then inhabitants of tbe Agrip* 
pinian colony : ' The earth,' they say, ' the light of heaven, 
rirers and cities are ban-ed against us; and, to tbe disgrace 
of men bom to tbe use of aims, we are obliged to approach 
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üttnee With Ri^M«, ättftitfg Af#ay)i with fid«lif^» andför' 
tiMM reason alld^Med to trade nof only oü tlie frcMitier,- 
but even within the limits of the empire. They are' 
MeB at lai^e in the bearf of ottr splendid cc^ony iil fhe 
iHTövince of Rbtetia, witbont so inticb as a' ^ard fö-' 
watbb tbeir motions.. To tbe rest cf ^^ GeiWati» We^ 
d»tplay camps and leg^ons, bnt to tbe Hertjiündniilios^ 
we grant tbe exclusive privilege of seeing our bo^ases 
tfttd out' elegant villas. Tbey bebold tbe s^liendbr bf 
ihe Romans, but witbout av^arice or a wisb to enjoy it, 
Igk tbe territoriecr of these people tbe Elbe takes itr 
riiie, a celebrated firer, and fonnerly well knOiNf to 
tbe Romans. At present we only bear of its name. 

XLII. ContigaoQs to tbe last-mentioned peoplo' lies 
Ibe country of tbe Naiiscans, and next in Order' tber 
Ittavoomannians and the Quadians. Of these the Mar- 
eotnaiinians are the most eminent for tbeir stiren'gtb 
hüd military glory. The very territory now in tbeir 
possession is tbe reward of valor, acquired by tbe 
eiipolsion of tbe Boians. Nor have ^e Nariseans ör 
Quadians degenerated from tbeir ancestors. As far 
as Germany is wasbed by the Daifube these three na- 
tions extend along tbe banks, and form thefrontier of 
tbe country. The Marcomannians and the Quadians^* 
within oar own memory, obeyed a race of kings^ bom 
attiong thems^ves, tbe illüstrious issue of MVirobodbUtf- 
and of Tudrus. Foreign princes at present sway the 
8<!eptf^ ; bnt the strength of tbeir monarchy depetldff 
on tbe coantenance and protection of Rome. 'to our 
arms tbey are not often indebted : we choose ratber to 
stipply them witb money. 

XLin. At the back of the Marcomannians and 
Quadians lie sereral natlons- of considerable force, 
stich as the Marsignians-, the Gothiniatid, tbe Osiäns, 

the wbUs of your city defenceless, naked, in the cnstody of i 
glia»d^ and eren for tlus a price is ezacted. 
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and the Burians. In dress and langnage the two last 
resemble the Suevians. The Gothinians, by their use 
of the Gallic tongue, and the Osians by the dialect 
of Pannonia, are eyidently not of German original. 
A farther proof arises from their submitting to the 
disgrace of paying tribute, imposed on them as 
aliens and intruders, partly by the Sarmatians, and 
partly by the Quadians. The Gothinians have still 
more reason to blush ; they submit^ to the dradgery 
of digging iron in the mines. Bat a small .pari 
of the open and level country is occiipied by these 
aeveral nations : they dwell chiefly in forests, or on 
the summit of that continned ridge of mountains 
by-Which Suevia is diyided and separated from other 
tribes that lie still more remote. Of these the Ly- 
gians are the most powerful, stretching to a great 
extent, and giving their name to a number of aubor- 
dinate communities. It will suffice to mention the 
most considerable ; namely, the Arians, the Helre- 
cones, the Manimians, the Elysians, and Naharvalians» 
The last show a grovc famous for the antiquity of its 
religions rites. The priest appears in a female dress. 
The gods whom they worship are, in the language of 
the country y known by the name of Alcis, by Roman 
Interpreters said to be Castor and Pollux. There are 
indeed no idols in their country ; no symbolic repre- 
sentation ; no traces of foreign superstition. And yet 
their two deities are adored in the character of young 

1 Ptolemy mentiong iron mines in or near the country of the 
Onadians. The Gothinians labored in those mines, and had 
therefore, says Tacitus, more reason to be asbamed of their 
Submission. This is well explained by Ernest, the Gennan 
editor : they had iron, and did not make use of it to assert 
their liberty. The.answer of Selon to Croesus, king of Lydia, 
is well known : ' The people/ he said, ' who have most iron 
will be masters of all yonr gold.' The Gothinians did not 
understand that piain and obyious truth. 

TACIT. VOL. V. K 
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men and brothera. Tlie Ariaiu are not only superior 
to the other tribes aboye-m^ntioaed, bat are ako more 
fierce and savage. Not content with their natural 
ferocity, they study to make tbemselyes «tili more 
grün and horrible by every addition tbat art can de- 
vise. Tbeir sbields are black ; their bodies painted of 
a deep color ;^ and the daricest night is their tirae for 
rushing to battle. The sndden surprise and funeral 
gloom <of such a band of sable warriora are snre to 
strike a panic throagh the adverse army, who fly the 
fieldy as if a legion of demons had broke loose to attack 
them : so tme it is that in every engagement the eye 
is first conquered. Beyond the Lygians the next State 
is that of the Gothones, who live under regal govem- 
menty and are by consequence ruled with a degree of 
power more rigorous than other parts of Germaay^ yet 
not unlimitedy nor intirely hostile to civil liberty. In 
the neighborhood of these people we find, on the sea- 
coast, the Rugians and Lemoviaas, both subject to 
royal authority. When tibieir round shields and short 
swords are mentioned, there are no other particulars 
worthy of notice. 

XLIV. The people that next occur are the Suiones» 
who may be said to inhabit the ocean itself. In addi- 
tion to the strength of their armies, they have a power- 
ful naval force. The form of their ships is pecuUar, 
Every vessel has a prow at eaeh end, and by that oon^ 

1 The custom of painting the body hasf been in general use 
among all savage nations, for omament as well as terror in 
the day of battle. Caesar says the Biitons in general paint 
themselves with woad, which gires a blue cast to the skin, 
and makes them look dreadful in battle. The eider Pliny 
nentions the same cnstom among the Daeians and Sarmatians. 
It is almost superflnous to say that the Britons, who retired 
to tbe hüls of Caledonia, were called Picts. from the cnstom 
of painting their bodies and their sbields. For an aeconnt of 
the same practice among tiie tribes of Norüi Amerioa. sse 
Creuxius. 
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triTanoe is always ready to make head «ither way. Sails 
are not in use, nor is there a ränge of oars at the sides. 
The maiiners, as often happens in the navigation of 
rivers, take different stations, and shifl from'ooe place 
to another, as the exigence may reqnire. Riches are 
by this people held in great esteem ; and the pnbKc 
mind, dehased by that passion, yields to the gorem- 
ment of one, with unconditional, with passive obe- 
dience. Despotism is here fully established. The 
people are not allowed to carry arms in common, iike 
the rest of the German nations. An officer is ap- 
pointed to keep in a magazine all the military weapons, 
and for this pnrpose a slave is always chosen. For 
this policy the ostensible reason is, that the ocean is 
their natnral fence against foreign invasions, and in 
time of peace the giddy mnltitnde, with arms ready 
at band, soon proceed from Inxury to tumult and 
commotion. Bat the truth is, the jealonsy of a de- 
spotic prince does not think it safe to commit the care 
of bis arsenal to the nobles or the men of ingenuons 
birth. Even a mannmitted slave is not fit to be trtisted. 
XLV. At the farther extremity beyond the Suiones 
there is another sea,* whose slnggish waters seem to 
be in a State of Stagnation. By this lazy element the 
globe is said to be encircled, and the supposition re- 
ceives some color of probability from an extraordinary 
phenomenon well known in those regions. The rays 
of the setting sun ' continue tili the retum of day to 

1 The Frozen Ocean, which be|;in8 in latitada 81, canscarcely 
be deemed navigable. That this sea was meant by Tacitus, 
is by no means certain. It is more probable that he had in 
contemplation the northera extremity of the Baltic Sea, with 
the gulfs of Finland and Bothnia, which are frozen every 
Winter, and consequently impracticable to mariners. 

2 It is well known that in die northem climates the sun, 
in some latitndes, is above the horizon dnring the four-and- 
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brighten the hemispbere with so clear a light, ihat the 
Stars are imperceptible. To this it is added hj vulgär 
credulity, tbat wben tbe sun begins to rise tbe sound 
oi tbe emerging luminary is distinctly beard, and tbe 
very form of tbe borses, tbe blaze of glory round tbe 
bead pf tbe god^ is palpable to tbe sigbt. Tbe boun- 
daries of nature^ it is generally belieyed, terminate 
bere. 

On tbe coast to tbe rigbt of tbe Suevian ocean tbe 
iEstians liave fixed tbeir babitation. In tbeir dresa 
and manners tbey resemble tbe Sueyians, but tbeir 
langvage bas more affinity to tbe dialect of Britain. 
Tbey worsbip tbe motber of tbe gods. Tbe figure of 
a wild boar is tbe symbol of tbeir superstition ; and 
be wbo bas tbat emblem about bim tbinks bimself 
secure even in tbe tbickest ranks of tbe enemy, witb- 
out any need of arms, or any otber mode of defence. 
Tbe use of iron is unknown, and tbeir g^neral weapon 
is a club. In tbe cultiration of corn, and otber fruits 
of tbe eartb, tbey labor witb more patience tban is 
consistent witb. tbe natural laziness of tbe Germans. 
Tbeir industry is exerted in anotber instance : tbey 
explore tbe sea for ambet, in tbeir language calied 
glese, and are tbe only people wJio gatber tbat curi- 
ous subiBtance. It is generally found among tbe sbal- 
lows ; sometimes on tbe sbore. Conceming tbe nature 
or tbe causes of tbis concretion, tbe barbarians, witb 
tbeir usual wänt of curiosity, make no inquiry. 
Amongst otber superfiuities discbarged by tbe sea, tbis 

twenty hours ; in others still more to the nortb, an intire 
month, and at the pole fuU siz months. Astronomy was^ot 
well understood in the days of Tacitus : hence the idea of the 
6un emerging out of the sea, and the horses of the god being 
visible. Tacitus has given a poetical description, like tbat in 
Juvei^al (sat. ziv. 280), wbich mentions the sun bissing in 
the HerQulean gulf. 
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snbstance lay long neglected, tili Roman Inxury gäve 
it aname, and brought it into request. To the savages 
it is of no use. They gather it in rüde heaps, and 
offer it to sale withont form or polish, wondering at 
the price they receive for it. There is reason to think 
that amber is a distillation from certain trees,* since in 
the transparent medium we see a yariety of insects, 
and eyen animals of the wing, which being canght in 

1 Naturalists are mach diyided as to the origin of amber, 
and- to wbat class of bodies it belongs ; some referrlng it to 
the yegetable, others to tbe mineral, and some even to the 
animal kingdom. Its natural history, and its Chemical analy- 
sis, afford somethin^ in favor of each opinion. Some haye 
imagined it a concretion of the tears of birds, or the urine of 
certain beasts ; and others, a con^elation formed in the Bal- 
tic Sea, or in foiintains, where it is fbund swimming Jike 
pitch. On the other band it is supposed by many to be a 
bitomen tricklii^g into the sea from subterraneous sbarces, 
and when concreted, thrown ashore by the waves. This last 
opinion seems now to be discarded. Many contend that it is 
produced in Prussia by mixing with the yitriolic salts abeand- 
ing in that country, and its fluidity being fixed, it con^eals 
into what we call amber. The chemists are as much divided 
ts the naturalists ; some of them refer it to the class of sul- 
phurs or bitumens, while others contend that it is of the yei^e- 
table kind, from its resolving into the same principles with 
yegetables ; yiz. water, spirit, salt, and oil. See Chambers' 
Dictionary. To decide between so many contending parties 
is not the business of these annotations ; but that amber is* 
not a mineral or subterraneous substance, may be inferred 
from the spiders, ants, and bees, and other insects, which 
are almost uniyersally found in the transparent body« Pope, 
in his satirical style, has said, 

Pretty in amber to obserye the forms 
Of hairs, and straws, and dirt, and grubs, andworms; 
The things, we know, are neither rieh nor rare, 
But wonder how the deyil they got there. 

If the authority of another poet maybe admitted, Martial 
has remoyed the wonder. He teils us, in three beautiful epi- 
grams, that amber is a distillation from the branches of the 
poplar ; that in its fluid State it. catch es yarious insects, and 
afterwards, hardening into a solid ubstance, incloses them in 
a tomb that enhances their yalne. 
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tbe Tigcoas fluid, are afterwards, when it grows hard, 
iacorporated with it. It is probable therefore tbat aa 
tbe east bas its iTucuriant plantations, wbere balm and 
frankiDcense perspire througb tbe pores of trees, so 
tbe continenta and islands of tbe west bave tbeir pro« 
lific gtoyes, wbose Juices, fermented by tbe beat of tbe 
sun, dissolye into a liqoid matter wbieb falls into tbe 
sea, and being tbere Condensed, is afterwards dis* 
cbarged by tbe winds and waves on tbe opposite sbore. 
If yon make an experiment of amber by tbe appliea- 
tion of fire, it kindles like a torcb, emitting a fragrant 
flame, and in a little time taking tbe tenacious nature 
of pitcb or rosin. Beyond tbe Sniones we next find 
tbe nation of Sitones, differing in notbing from tbe 
former, except tbe tameness witb wbicb tbey suffer a 
woman to reign orer tbem. Of tbis people it is not 
enougb to say tbat tbey baye degenerated from civil 
Hberty: tbey are sank below slarery itself. ^t tbis 
place ends tbe territory of tbe Snevians. 

XLYI. Wbetber tbe Peacinians, tbe Yenedians, 
knd Fennians are to be accounted Germans, or classed 
witb tbe people of Sarmatia, is a point not easy to 
be determined ; tbougb tbe Peucinians, called by 
some tbe Bastarnians, bear a streng resemblance to 
ijxe Germans. Tbey nse tbe same language: tbeir dress 
and babitations are tbe same, and tbey are equally 
inured to slotb and filtb. Of late, bowever, in conse- 
qnence of frequent intermarriages between tbeir lead- 
ing cbieftains and tbe families of Sarmatia, tbey bave 
been tainted witb tbe manners of tbat conntry. Tbe 
Venedians are a connterpart of tbe Sarmatians : like 
tbem tbey lead a wandering life, and support tbemr 
•elves by plnnder amidst tbe woods and monntains 
tbat separate tbe Peacinians and tbe Fennians. Tbey 
are notwitbstanding to be ascribed to Germany, in- 
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•Mducb a» tbey hat^e aatüed babitations, know the nse 
of shields, and travel always on foot, remarkable £on 
their Bwiftness. The Sar^natians, on the contrary, live 
altogetber on honeback or in waggons. Nothing can 
equal the ferocity of the Fennians, nor is there any 
ihing so disgusting as their ßlth and poverty. With-» 
out arms, without horses, and without a fixed place 
of abode, they lead a vagrant life; their food the 
common faerbage ; the skina of beaats their only clotb* 
ing, and the bare earth their resting-place. For their 
Chief Support they depend on their arrows» to which^ 
for want of iron, they prefix a pointed bone. The 
women follow the chase in Company with the men, and 
Claim their share of the prey. To protect their in- 
lants from the fury of wild beaata and the inclemency 
of the weather, they make a kind of cradle amidst the 
branches of trees interwoven togeiher, and they know 
BO other expedient. The yonth of the eountry have the 
aame habitation, and amidst the trees old age is rocked 
to rest. Savage as this way of life may seem, they 
prefer it to the drudgery of the field^ the labor of 
bnilding, and the painful ricissitudes of hope and fear» 
which always attend the defence and the acquisitioQ 
of property. Secure against the paasions of men, and 
fearing nothing from the anjg;er of the gods, they have 
«ttained that uncommon State of felicity, in whioh 
there is no craring left to form a Single wish.' * 

1 Having nothing, they were Mcare against the violence o| 
men ; and they had no reaBon to dread the v^engeance of Hea^ 
Ten. Seneca has a similar sentiment. He says in commen- 
dation of poverty, ' What can he happier than that stat» 
which promises perpetual liberty, without an idea of danger 
firom man, without any thing to fear from t^e wrath of tha 
coda V Delirered by their extreme poyerty from all appre^ 
hensions, this rüde and simple people had no deaires beyond 
their wretched condition : like Abdalominus tbe gardener, ii^ 
Quintiua Curtius, they had nothing, and they wanted nothing. 

The Hellusians and Oxionians, who are the last people men«- 
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The rest of what I bare been able to collect is too 
much involved in fable, of a color witb tbe accouata of 

• 

tioned by Tacitas, are snpposed by leamed anti^uanaoa to 
bave been inhabitants of Lapland. Notbing more is known of 
tbem than tbat fame reported them to be an ambigudus mix* 
ture of the human countenance and the limbs of wild beasts. 
What gave birth to those anoient fahles was, probably, the 
dress of the natives, who, in those regions of frost and snow, 
were covered with the hides of animals, like the Samoiedes, 
and other savage Dations near the Frozen Ocean. But to 
amuse bis readers with a fabuloua narrative was not the de- 
sign of such an author as Tacitus. He was not writing a ro« 
uance. He meant to give, on the füllest infonnation, an au- 
thentic- account of a people, whose fierce and unconqaerable 
love of liberty was, as he says himself, more dangerous to 
the Roman empire than all the pomp and pride of oriental 
monarchs. He has accordingly left, in his Treatise of the 
Germans, a faithful picture of society in its wild uncultivated 
State. His work, compendious as it is, may be fairly called 
the most precious monument of antiquity. 

Some criticB have imagined that the great author wrote 
from inrention, intending, by a fictitious draught of savage 
manners, to give a political satire on the manners of the Ro- 
mans, like the Gulliver of Swift. But in answer to those who, 
in this instante as well as many others, have suspected the 
fidelity of the historian, it may be asked, how it has hap- 
pened that the manners here delineated are a counterpart of 
the savage customs of Canada, and other parts of America? 
The same causes have produced the same effects in both parts 
of the World. It'ha^ been the scope of the foregping notes to 
point out the similitude as often as it occurred. The likeness 
IS so striking, that it serves to confirm the account eiven by 
Tacitus, and to prove, beyond a doubt, that he drew bis 
coloring from nature, not from the storehouse of a lively ima« 
gination. The force of this argument was feit b^ Dr. Robert- 
son ; and he has accordingly formed a comparison between 
the ancient Germans and the savage tribes of America, which 
the reader will find, Hist. of Charles V., vol. i. p. 25Ö. 

It may be asked, in the second place, how it nas happened 
that the manners of the ancient Germans can be traced with 
80 much certainty in all the countries of Europe t The answer 
is obvious. The descendants of those people, when they 
made their irruption into France, Spain, and Italy, carried 
with them the manners of their country, and founded laws, 
which sprang from the same source. The codes still extant, 
"nch as the Salic, the Ripuarian, the Burgundian, the Lom- 
-d, and many others, evidently bespeak their Geman origin. 
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tfae Helloflians and the Oxioniansy of whom we are 
toldy that they hAve the human face, with the limbs 
and bodies of wild beasts. Bat reports of this kind, 
unsupported by proof, I shall leave to the pen of others. 

The Anelo-Saxon gorerziment in this conntry plainly Bhows 
from what spoil it sprung. Tlie michel-gemote, or great 
meeting ; the wittena-gemote, or meeting of the mse men ; 
the shires, the handreds, the composition for homicide, and, 
above all, the limited aathority of the king, as Tacitus ex- 
presses it, ' nee regibns infinita aut libera potestas/ are 
manifest proofs of the Obligation the people of England r .e 
nnder to their German ancestors for that free constitatxon, 
which for so many centaries has stood the shock of cirU 
wars, and though often tottering on the brink of destruction, 
still rears its head, the pride of eyery honest Briton, and the 
wonder of foreira nations. 

Sir Willia» Blackstone, who knew how to be profonnd with 
ease and elegance, has truly said, ' If we would ihvestigate 
the elements of the Eaglish laws, the Originals shoald be 
traced to their fountains ; to the customs of the Britons and 
Germans, as recorded by Caesar and Tacitus ; to the codes of 
the northem nations, and more especially to those of the 
Saxon princes ; but aboye all, to that inexhanstible reseryoir 
of antiquities, the Feodal Law, or, as Spelman has intitled it, 
the Law of nations in oiir Western O^.' The same obserra5| 
tion has been made by Vertot with regard to the Constitution 
of the French monarchy, which stood for a length of time on 
the foundation of civil liberty, tili the three estates, or gene- 
ral Council of the realm, were merged in the supreme court 
of justice, improperly calied a parliament. Vertot has giren 
a compendious yiew of Tacitus, and by a curious parallel be- 
tween the manners of the Franks and those of the ancient 
Germans, has clearly shown the origin of the French Consti- 
tution. See three dissertations in the Memoirs Acad. Beiles 
Lettres. Those pieces are a just commentary on Tacitus ; 
and if we add the laws and institutions of other parts of Eu- 
rope, we shall be of opinion with Montesc^uieu, that ' in 
CsBsar and Tacitus we read the code of barbanan laws, and in 
the code we read Cssar and Tacitus/ 
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Sect. I. To transmit to posterity the lives and cha- 
racters of illustrious men was an office frequently per- 

1 This work is supposed by the commentators to hare been 
written before the Treatise on the Manners of the Germans, 
in the third consulship of the emperor Nerva, and the second 
of Verginius Kufas, in the year of Rome 850, and of the 
Christian era 97. Brotier accedes to this opinion ^ but the 
reason which he assigns does not seem to be satisfactory. 
He observes that Tacitus, in the third section, mentions the 
emperor Nerva; but as he does not call him Diyus Nervs, 
the dei$ed Nerva, the learned commentator infers that Nerva 
was still liying. This reasoning might have some weight, if 
we did not read in section xliv. that it was the ardent wish of 
Agricola that he might Uye to behold Trajan in the imperial 
seat. If Nerva was then alive, the wish to^ee another m his 
room woold have been an awkward compliment to the reign- 
in^ prince. It is perhaps for this reason that Lipsius thinks 
this rery elegant Iract was written at the same time with Üie 
Manners of the Germans, in the beginning of the emperor 
Trajan. The questioa is not very material, since conjecture 
alone mast decide it. The piece itself is admitted to be a 
masterpiece of its kind. Tacitas was son-in-law to Agri- 
cola; and while filial piety breathes through his work, he 
nerer departs from the integrity of his own character. He 
has ^left an historical monoment highly interesting to every 
Briton who wishes to know the manners pf his ancestors, and 
the spirit of liberty that from the earliest time distinguished 
the natives of Britain. ' Agricola/ as Hume observes, ' was 
the general who finally established the dominion of the Ro- 
mans in this island. He goyerned it in the rei^ns of Vespasian« 
Titus, and Domitian. He carried his yictorious arms norüi- 
ward ; defeated the Britons in every encounter, pierced into 
the forests and the mountains of Caledonia, reduced eyery statr 
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formed in ancient times. Even in the present age^ 
incurious as it is about its own concerns/ the same 
good custom has prevailed, whenever a greät and 
splendid virtne has been able to surmount those two 
pernicious Tices, wbicb not only infest small ccHn- 
munities, but are likewise the bane of large und flo- 
rishing cities ; I mean the vices of insensibility to 
merit, on the one band, and envy on the other. With 
regard to the usage of antiquity, it is farther observ- 

to 8Ubj«ctioa in the southern parts of the Island, and chased 
before him all the men of fiercer and more intractable spirits, 
who deemed war and death itaelf less intolerable than serri- 
tnde ander the Tictor. He defeated them in a decisire 
action. which they fought under Galgacus : and baring fized 
a chain of garrisons between the fnths of Clyde and Fordi, he 
ctit off the rüder and more harren parta of the island, and se- 
cured the Roman prorince from the iaeursions of the barba- 
rous inhabitants. Dnring these military enterprises he ne- 
giected not the arts of peace. He Introdaoed laws and civi- 
lity among the Britons ; taught them to desire and raise all 
the conveniences of life ; reconcimod them to the Roman Um- 
gnage and manners ; instrueted them in letters and seienee ; 
and employed erery ezpedient to render those chains which 
he had ibrged both easy and agreeable to them.' In this paa- 
sage Mr. Harne has civen a snmmary of the life of Agri- 
cola. It is extended by Tacitas in a style more open than 
the didactic form of the Essay on the German Manners re- 
q^aired, bat still with ptecision, both in sentiment and die- 
tion, peculiar to the anthor. In rieh bat subdaed colora he 
gives astriking picture of Agricola, leaving to posterity a por- 
tion of history, which it woald be in vain to seek in the dry 
gazette style of Suetonins, or in the page of any writer of 
that period. 

1 Injastice to living merit proceeds from a yariety of 
caases; from inattention, ignorance, or envy. We praise 
tiie past, and nsglect the present, says Tacitas. Velleius 
Paterculns makes the same remaik, and adds the reason. We 
envy the living, and venerate jleparted merit ; by the former 
we think oarselves overwhelmed ; we «dify by the iatter. 
Before either Tacitas or Paterculus, Horace had expressed 
the same sentiment : 

Though living virtae we despise ; 
When dead, we praise it to the skies. 
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able, that in those early seasons of nrtne mea were 
led by the impulse of a generons spirit to a conrte of 
action worthy of being recorded; and, in like manner, 
the writer of genius undertook to perpetuate the me- 
mory of honorable deeds, without any motires of flat- 
tery, and without views of private ambitioni influenced 
only by the conscious pleasure of doing justice to de- 
parted merit. Many hare been their own hiatoriaiis, 
persuaded that in speaking of tÜemselres they should 
diaplay an honest confidence in their morals, not a 
spirit of arrogance or vainglory. RutiliuB and Scau- 
ras left an account of their own lives, and the integrity 
of the narrative haa never been called in question ; so 
true it isy that the age which is most fertile in bright 
examples is the best qualified to make a fair estimate 
of tfaem. For the present undertaking, which professes 
to review the life of a great man now no more, I judged 
it necessary to premise an apology, led as I am, by the 
nature of my subject, to encounter an evil period, in 
which every virtue struggled with adversity and op- 
pression. . 

II. We have it on record, that Amlenns Rusticus, 
for the panegyric of Psetus Thrasea, and Herennius 
Senecio, Ibr that of Helvidius Priscus, were both 
capitally convicted. Nor was it enongh that those ex- 
ceUent authors feil a sacrifice to the tyrant's power ; 
persectttion raged against thMr books^ and by an order 
to the triumvirs, in the forums, and in the place of 
populär Convention, the monuments of genius perished 
in the flames. The poiicy of the times, no doubt, in- 
tended that in the same fire the voice of the Roman 
people should be stifled, the freedom of the Senate de- 
stroyed, and the sentiments of the human heart ' snp- 

1 The custom of destroyiag books is of ancient data, and 
was chieily exercised ander despoti« goyernments. Beforo 
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pressed for erer. To complete the work, all sonnd 
philosopby was proscribed, every liberal art was driyea 

the inTention of printing there waa no way of multiplying 
copies but by the industry of transcribers, and at tfaat time 
th« Tengeance of men in power might aucceed. At present 
the common hangman may burn one or more copies of a work 
deseiredly condemned to the flames ; but the friends of sedi- 
tion will take care to be provided with a* nnmber, and even 
the curioQs will give them a place in their cabineta. Fannia. 
the widow of Helvidius, carried the memoirs of her husband 
into ezile ; and yet those monnments of genius, as Tacitus 
calls them, have not come down to posterity. It must be ad- 
mitted that wherQ the people live under a Constitution so 
well mixed and balanced that liberty and property are fully 
secured, those who are intrusted with the administratipn are 
bound by their duty to the public to put the laws in force, 
in Order to crush the seeds of treason and rebellion. This 
principle prevailed in the best days of the Roman republic ; 
and accordingly we read in Livy that, in the second Punic 
war, when innovations in the religious rites of the Komans 
were introduced by tumultuous assemblies in the city of 
Rome, the ediles and triumviri were sharply aecused by the 
Senate, for not preventing such abuses and disorderly meet- 
ings. The same writer adds, * that the mischief being fonnd 
too streng for the ordinary magistrates, the pretor of the -city, 
to whom the business was committed by the fathers, issued 
his edict, whereby all persona who had in their possession 
any books that contained either predictions, forms of prayer, 
or religious ceremonies, were enjoined to deliver up~ the 
same before the next ensuing calends of April/ Under the 
emperors, when public liberty was extinguished, every thing 
was turned into the crime of yiolated mfgesty. Cremutias 
Cordus had praised Brutus in his Annais, and called Cassins 
' the last tnie Roman/ For this he was obliged to finish his 
days by a total abstinence from food, and his work was or« 
dered to be bumt by the ediles. ' But they remained/ says 
Tacitus, ' in private hands, and were circulated notwith- 
Btanding the prohibition/ The historian adds, ' that nothing 
90 clearly shows the stupidity of the men, who fancy that, 
by an act of arbitrary power, they can prevent the knowlege 
of aftertimes. Genius gains strength and authority from 
persecution ; and the foreign despots, who have had re* 
course to the same yiolent measures, have only succeeded to 
aggravate their own disgrace,, and raise.the glory of the 
writer/ We read in Seneca that this way of punishing indi- 
riduals, when nothing in their writings affected the public, 
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ipto banisbment, and nothing fair and honorable wa» 
suffisred to remain. Of onr passive temper we gave 
ample proof ; and as former tiroes had tasted of liberty 
even to a degree of licentiousness, so we exhausted 
the bitter cup of slavery to the yery dregs. Restrained 
by the terrors of a merciless inquisition from the com- 
merce of hearing and speaking, and by consequence 

was introduced by Augpstus in the case of Labienus, a man 
of geniuB and an eminent orator. His fame was great, and 
th« ^pplause of the public was rather eztorted than yolnnta- 
rily given. No man objeeted to his character, wbo did not 
pay a tribute to his talents. Against this man a new pu« 
nishment was invented : by the contrirance of his enemies 
all his books were bumed by the public executioner. Seneca 
conclades his account of this proceeding with a fine reflec«> 
tion. ' The policy/ he says, * of punishing men for their 
literary merit was altogether new. Happily for the good 
of mankind, this species of tyranny was not devised before 
the days of Cicero. What woald have been the consequence 
if the triumvirate had been able to proscribe the genlus of 
that consummate orator? The ^ods, in their just aispensa-< 
^tions, took care that this method of cruShing the powers of 
the'mind, by illegal oppression, should begin at the point of 
time when all genius ceased to exist.' Lord Bacon has a 
beantifal tbought on this subject. \ Tbe punishing of wits 
enhances their äuthority ; and a forbidden writing is thought 
to be a certain spark of truth that flies up in the face of those 
who seek to tread it out.' The reflection is certainly just ; 
bat let it not encourage the schismatics, the seditious tncen- 
diaries» and the clubs instituted for the parposes pf anarcby 
and wild commotion. It is truth, and truth only, that ' flies 
ttp in the face ' of its oppressors. When the sons of faction 
teil US that men in civil society are bom equal ; that in this 
country we have no Constitution ; that the succession to the 
crown cannot be limited by king, lords, and commons^ and 
that the whole body of the people, who on every demise of 
the crown have unequivocally declared their concurrence, 
have no power to consent to such a law ; when the abettoi« 
of innovation advance these and other propositions equally 
wild and frantic, let them remember that all good men 
throughout the nation have trod their doctrines under foot, 
and that disappointment and contempt must be their portion. 
Hot, envioos, noisy, proud, tbe scribbling fry 
Bnm, hiss, and bounoe, waste paper, stink, and die. 

TACIT. VOL. V. L 
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deprived of aU technDge of «entiitaeBt, Mne «hoidd iMVe 
reAigned cur memory with out otlier faculties, if to 
forget had been as easy as to aubmit in aile&ee.^ 

III. At length, indeed^ we begin to revive from-oar 
lethargy ; but we renve by Mow degrees ; ihovigk the 
enperor Nerva, in ike beginning of this glorioua era, 
Ibund raeans to reconcüe two tblngSy tili tiien deemed 
incompatible ; namely, civil liberty and the preroga- 
tive of the prince ; thougb bis successor Trajan con- 
tiiiiies to heal our wonnds, and by a just and wke ad- 
Cninistration to diffuse the blessings of peace and good 
Order througb every part of tbe empire ; and thongb 
k is apparent tbat hopes of the Constitution are now 
conceived by all orders of men, and not only con- 
ceiredy but rising every hour into confidence and pub- 
lic aecnrity. And yet such is the infirmity of the 
human mind, th'at eyen in thid juncture the remedy 
operates more slowly than the disease. For as the body 
natural is tardy in its growth, and rapid in decay, so 
the powers of genius are more easily extinguished than 
promoted to their füll maturity. There is a charm in 



1 Pliny describes the Senate in a sthte of stnpefmction, 
forgetting almoETt eyery thing, the libeTal arte, «ad the niles 
ind Privileges of their own order. In such times what nse- 
fal knowlege could be acquired 1 The Senate was conyened 
to do nothing, or to b'e plunged in niilt and cruelty. They 
were either a laughing-stock, or the instraments of the 
rilest tyranny. The fathers were involved in the calamities 
of the times ; the Citizens of Rome groaned ander o^pression 
during a number of years ; and, in that dreadfal period, tibeir 
iaculties were debased and the vigor of their minds atterly 
extin^ished. But ainidst all this tarne resignation, a sense 
of injuries, however suppressed, was rankling in every 
breast. Men could not forget the massacre of so raany Citi- 
zens of consular rank, and the banishment of the most &itiS' 
triotis women in Rome. See section 45, and note 1. They 
groaned under the yoke of bondage, and yet feH in seeret that 
liberty was the natural elemeat of a RoBiaii. 
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indoknce tliat iroriui by is^^weptiUe degreea; and 
ftat listless inaetivity, wiiidi at firat ii i|*kione, groirs 
delightfvl in tfa« ead. 

Need I nwiitioD that in the «ourae of üfteea yelfffl, 
a large portk» of haman life» many feil by usa^oid'* 
able accident«, aad the most üluMrioiiB men in fionc 
irere cut off by tbe inaatiaie ervelty of the priace ? A 
ffm <tf 119, it is tme, bame aarviyed the slangbter of o«r 
ieHow-citizens : I bad almost said we bav« survired 
«purselves : fbr in tkaft chasm wbidi slavery made in «nur 
existence we cannot be said' to faavtf lived, brat ratber 
to bare crawled in fiflence, tbe yoiing (owards tbe de« 
erepitnde of ag e, and tbe old to dishonorable grayea« 
And yet I sball not regret tbe time I bare apent in re« 
iriewing tbose days of despotiani ; on tbe coniTary, it is 
my Intention, even in siieb weak colorhig as mine, to 
give a meffiorial of o«r sla^ery, tbat it may stand i& 
eontrast to tbe felicity of tbe present period. 

In the mean time tbe foUowtog tract is dedicated to 
tbe memory of Agrioola, my fatber-in4aw. Tbe de* 
sigBy as it Springs from filial piety, may merit a de- 
gree of approbation ; it will at least be reoeired witb 
eandor. 

rV. Cnsens Julius Agricola was born at tbe andetit 
and respectable colony of Forojulinm. His grand- 
fatber, by tbe matemal as well as the patemal line, 
served the offire of imperial procnrator ; a tnist of 
importance, which always confers the equestrian dig- 
nity. His father, Julius Grsecinus,^ was a member of 



1 Seneca has gl von an admirable character of Agricola's 
father. ' If/ says he, * we need the- ezample of a great and 
ez^ted mind, let Tis imitate Julius GraBeinus, that excellent 
man, whom Caius Csesar (Caligula) put to death for no other 
reason than because he had mere virtue tfaan a tyrant could 
eadore.' He wrote books of husbandry, and his deligbt ip 
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the Senate, distinguished by his eloqnence and philoso- 
phy. His nierlt gave umbrage to Calig^la. Being 
commanded by tbat emperor to undertake the prose* 
cution of Marcus Silanns, he refused to comply, and 
was put to death. Julia Procilla, Agricola^s mother^ 
was respected for the puiity of her manuers. Under 
her care, and as it were in her bosom, the tender mind 
of the son was trained to seien ce and erery liberal ac* 
complishment. His dwn ingennoiis disposition guarded 
him against the seductions of pleasure. To that happy 
temperament was^ded the advantage of pursuing his 
studies at Marseilles, that seat of leaming, where the 
refinements of Greece were happily blended with the 
sober manners of proyincial economy. 

He has often declared in my hearing, that in the 
first career of youth he feit himself addicted to philo- 
sophical speculations with more ardor than consisted 
with the duties of a Rontan and a Senator ; but his 
taste was soon reformed by the admonitions of his 
mother. In fact, it cannot be matter of wonder that 
a sublime and warm imagination, Struck with the forma 
of moral beauty and the love of science, should aspire 
to reach the glory of the philosophic character. As 
he grew up to manhood, his riper judgment weaned 
him from vain pursuits, and during the rest of his life 
he preserved, what is difficult to attain, that temperate 
nidgment which knows where to fix the bound« eyen 
of wisdom itself. 

V. His first rudimeuts of military kno wiege were 
acquired in Britain, under the conduct of Suetonius 
Paulinus, that experienced officer ; active, vigilant, 
yet mild in command* Agricola was soon distinguished 
by bis general, and selected to live with him at head- 

^ricuUure is aupposed to hare given the name of Agricola 
-k his 8on* 
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qoartesB. Honored in thb manner, he did not, as is 
Usual with yonng men, mix riot and dissipation with 
aetual service ; nor did he avail himself of his rank of 
military trihune to ohtain leave of ahsence, in order 
to pass his time in idle pleasures and ignorance of his 
duty. To knowthe province, and make himself known 
to the army ; to leam from men of experience, and 
emulate the hest examples ; to seek no enterprise with 
aforward spirit, and to decline none with timid caution, 
were the rules -he laid down to himself; prudent with 
▼alor, and hrave withont ostentation. 

A more actire campaign had never heen known, nor 
was Britain at any time so fiercely disputed.' Our 
Veteran forces were put to the sword; our colonies 
smoked on the ground ; and the legions were inter- 
cepted on their march. The struggle was then for 
life ; we fought afterwards for fame and victory. In 
a juncture so big with danger, though the conduct of 
the war was in other hands, and the glory of recover- 
ing the province was justly ascribed to the Commander- 

'. 1 While Buetonius was employed in the reduction of the 
isle of Mona, now Anglesey, the chief seat of the druids^ 
■and conseqaently the centrd of superstitien, the Brilons, 
taking advantage of his absence, rose in arms ; and headed 
by Boadicea, queen of.the Iceni, attacked the Roman sta- 
tions, and laid a scene of blood and carnage in every quar^* 
ter. No less than 70,000 were put to the sword without dis- 
tinction. Suetonias with his small army march ed back 
throngh the heart of the conntry to the protection of London, 
then a florishing city ; but he found on bis arrival that tbe 
place was not tenable. He abandoned it to the merciless fury 
of the enemy, and it was accordingly reduced to asbes. Bat 
thia cruelty was revenged by Suetonius in a great and depi- 
sive battle, in which ßO,000 Britons are said to have perished. 
Boadicea pnc an end to her life by poison. In this important 
scene of military Operations, a mind like that of Agricola, 
yonng, intent, and ardent, coald not fail to prepare himself 
for tnat renown which he was destined to acquire by tV'^ 
complete conqnest of the island. 
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itt-ehief^ yet so fkix an op|>ovtii]»it3r did BOt fail to* ii 
prore a yousg^ officar, and plant in bis mind tha early 
•eeds of müitary ambitioa. The lore of fa»e loek 
possession of him, that principle of noble »inda, b«| 
OQt of seasoB in an «tiI period, when virtue suffered 
by sinister constniclio»», and fro» an illuatrious nama 
tfae danger wa» as great aa from tke most perniciova 
eharaeter. 

VI. He retarned from Brttain to enter on the gra- 
dationa of the citü magiatraey, and narried Poantia 
Decidiana, a lady of high rank and splendid descent» 
By that alliance he galned an aocession of sirength äud 
credit that senred to forward him in the road of pab^ 
lic honors. Tbe conjugal State proTed a sonrce of 
domestic happiness. They lired in perfect harnony» 
endeared by the tenderest affectiony and each ascribiag 
to the other the felicity which they enjoyed. Bnt the 
merit of Decidiana coiüd not be too aanph acknow« 
leged. Tbe praise of a valuable wife shonld alway» 
rite in proportion to the weight of censure that falls 
on such as violate the nuptial union. 

Agricöla obtained tbe office of qnestor; and the 
prorince of Asia, of which Salvius Titianus was pro- 
consul, feil to bis lot. Xeither the place nor the go- 
yernor could warp bis integrity. The wealtb of tba 
inhabitants invited the band of rapacity ; and Titianus, 
by the bias of bis nature prone to acts of avarice, waa 
ready, on terms of mutual connivance, to co-operate 
in any scLeme of gnilt and plunder : but Agricöla 
maintained bis honor and bis principles. During bis 
stay in Asia bis family was increased by the birth of a 
daughter, who proved soon after, when he lost bis In- 
fant son, a sonrce of consolation. The intermediate 
Space between tbe expiration of bis questorsbip and 
bis advancement to tbe post of tribune of the peqple 
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bfi had tke pvndmieeto pass io calm tranqoillity. Evea 
ihifiBg the year of kk tribuneghip he aoted with th« 
flana reserre, aware of those dUaatroua times; when, 
mdlav the tyraany of Nero'a reign, the waat of exer- 
tlon was tke traeat wisdoai. He diackarged the offioe 
of pretar witk the same moderation and sUent digaity» 
haviag ao occaaioDy as his good fortune would have it, 
to ait ia jadicature. That braaeh of the magistrate'9 
baainesa did not fall to hia share. The pageantry of 
public apectaclcs, whick belonged to hia departmenty 
he coadttoted with economy and magnificence, short of 
profusioB, yet with due regard to popularity. la tka 
foikiwing reign, being appointed by Galba one of tke 
commiasioners to inspect tke State of oblations to tka 
aeveral templea, ke mauaged the inquiry with so mack 
•kiU aad weU-tempered jttdgmeat, that no species of 
aacrilegiotts rapine, except tke plunder committed ky 
Nero;^was auffered to pasa without redress. 

VII. In the conrse of the foUowing year a dreadful 
Biisfortiine happened in hia family, and proved to kirn 
a serexe stroke of affliction. A descent from Otko'a 
fleet, wkich roved about in qaest of depredations, waa 
Qtade on tke coast of liguria. The freebooters plua* 
dered tke city of Intemeliam, and in their fury mnr«> 
dered Agricola's mother, then residing on her own 
eatate. They laid waste her lands, aad went off witk 
a conaiderable booty. Agricola set out immediatelj 
to pay the last tribute of filial piety, and being in« 
lönned on hia way that Yeapasiaa aspired to the im-» 
perial dignity , he declared at once in favor of that party. 

In the beginning of the new reign the govemmeut 
of Roma, aad the whole administration, centred in Mu-r 
oiamia, Domttian being at that time too young for bnai-** 
»e§Bf and from tha elavation of hia father claiming no 
otker prirüege tkaa tkiit of being debancbed and pro« 
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floate withoat control. Agricola was despatcbed to 
raise new leyies. He executed that commissioii with fo 
mach zeal and credit to himself, that Mucianna ad« 
yanced faim to the commaiid of the twentieth legtoB» 
then quartered in Brltain, and for some time imwiilpig 
to swear fidelity to Yespasian. The officer who had 
the command of that corps was anspected of seditionf 
practicesy and the men had carried their insolence to 
auch a pitchy that they were even formidahle to the 
consalar generale. Their Commander was of pretorian 
rank ; hat either on accoant of hia own disafFection, 
or the turbulent spirit of the soldiersy his authority 
was too feeble. Agricola succeeded to the command 
of the legion, and to the task. of puniahing the g^ilty. 
He acquitted himself with consummate address and 
nngular.moderation, wishing that the men should have 
the merit of Yoluntary compliance, and not seem to 
have yielded with sollen Submission to the authority 
of their general. 

I YIII. The govemment of Britain was at that time 
committed to Yettius Bolanus, a man of müder dis* 
Position than consisted with the genins of those fero- 
cious islanders. Agricola, that he might not seem to 
eclipse his superior officer, restrained his martial ardor, 
submitting with deference to his commander-in-chief, 
and in every part of his conduct uniting to his lore of 
glory a due regard for the service. Bolanus was sooa 
recalled, and Petilius Cerealis, an officer of consolar 
rank, succeeded to the command« The field of warlike 
enterprise was laid open to Agricola. Under the new 
Commander he was at first no more than a common sharer 
in the dangers of the cunpaign ; bnt in a short time 
his talents had their free career. The general, to make 
his experiment, sent him at the head of detached par* 
" 1, and afterwardsy encouraged by the event, em« 
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ployed him in more* important Operations. Agricola 
nerer betrayed a symptom of yainglory. From the 
issae of bis expeditions, howeyer successful, he as- 
samed no merit. *It was the general that planned 
the measure, and he himself was no more than the 
.band that executed. By this conduct, vigorons in 
aotion, but modest in the report of bis exploits, he 
gained a brilliant repntation, secure from the envy 
that attends it. 

IX. On bis retnm to Rome Vespasian advanced 
falm to the patrician rank, and soon after to the go-* 
Temment of the province of Aquitania ; an appoint- 
ment of the first importance, leading directly to the 
honors of the consulship, to which he then aspired with 
the concurrence, of the prince. The military mind, 
trained up in the scbool of war, is generally supposed 
to want the power of nice discriminätion. The Juris- 
diction of the camp is little soiicitous abont forms and 
subtle reasoning ; military law is blunt and summary, 
and where the sword resolres all difficulties, the re- 
fined discassious of the forum are never practised. 
Agricola, bowever, indebted to nature for a certain 
rectitude of understanding, was not out of bis sphere 
even among men yersed in questions of jurisprudence. 
His bours of business and relaxation had their stated 
periods. In the Council of the province, or on the 
tribunal of justice, he discbarged the duties of his 
Station with awful gravity, intent to inquire, otten 
serere, but more inclined to soften the rigor of the 
law. The functions of the magistrate being despatched, 
he divested himself of his public character : the man 
in authority was no longer seen. In his actions no 
tinctare of arrogance, no spieen, no avarice, was ever 
seen. Uucommon as it may appear, the swcetness of 
bis manners took nothing from his authority; nor was 
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the impressioii mni« hy lös amiabie qualiües leMMOie^ 
by tbe inflexibüity of the judge. 

To say oC a ebäracter truly great, thai mtegrity and 
a spirit above eorruption made a part of it, were laerc 
tautalogy, as injurious to bis virtues as it is wiBeces-' 
sary» Even tbe love of fame, tbat ßne inceDtire <^ 
generous minds, could oeitber betray bim into an os* 
tentatious display of virtue, nwr isduce bim to praeliae 
tbose specious arts tbat court applause, and oftea sup^ 
ply tbe place of raerit. Tbe little ambition of riaiog 
above bis coUeaguet was foreign to bis beart» Ha' 
avoided all contentioa witb tbe procurators of tbe 
pfince. In struggles of tbat natura be knev tbat yie^ 
lory may be obtained witbout glory, and a defeat is 
certain disgraoe. In less^ban three years be was re- 
called from bis prOvince, to take on bim tbe consular 
dignity. Tbe voice of fame marked bim ont at tbe 
same time for tbe gOTernment of Britaia : tbe report 
was cnrrenty bnt neitber contrived nor cultivated by 
bimself. He was mentioned becanse be was wortby. 
Common fame does -not always err : it often takes tbe 
lead, and determines tbe ehoiee. Ihiring bis consul* 
abipy tbougb I was tben very yonng, be agreed to a 
marriage between me and bis daugbter, wbo certainly 
migbt bare looked for a prouder connexion. Tbe 
nnptiajl ceremony was not perfonned tili tbe term of 
bis ccMisnlsbip expired. In a sbort time after be was 
appoiuted govemor of Britain, witb tbe additional 
bonor of a aeat in tbe pontifical coUege. 

X. If I bere presume to offer a descriptien of Bri« 
tain and tbe raanners of tbe people, it is not my in* 
tention to dispute witb tbe nnmber of antbora wbo 
bave gone before me> eitber tbe fame of genius, ot 
diligence in tbe researcb. Tbe fact is» Britein was 
subdued nnder tbe conduct of Agricola, and tbat de* 
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euaurtance maj justify tk« presmit atte»|»t* Aiiteee» 
dest writers adomed conjeefure witli all tbe g^acet of 
laBgmge : wkat I have to offier wiU bave nothiiig bul 
tke plain trulh to recamin«iid it. 

fi^taim, of all thd ialanda knawn to the Romana, ig 
the iargeat. Ott the eaat it extenda towards Genaaa]^; 
on the west towarda Spain ; and on the aoutk it. lies 
opposite to the coast of Ganl. The northern extrevity 
ia lashed by the billows of a prodigioua aea, and na 
land is known beyoad it. The form of the island hat 
been conpared by two eloqae&t wiitera (Liyy amoBg 
the aacients, and Fabiiia Ruaticas among the moderaa) 
to aa oblong shield^ or a two-edged axe. The com«» 
parisoll, if we except Caledonia, may be allowed to bc 
jaaty and he nee th& shape of a part baa been by vulgär 
error ascribed to the whole. Caledonia atretchea a 
▼aat length of way towards the north. The promon« 
tories that jut out into the sea reader the form of the 
conntry broken and irregulär ; but it sharpess to n . 
point at the extremity, and terminales in the shape of 
a wedge. 

By Agricola's order the Roman fieet sailed round 
the northern poiat, and made the first certain dis* 
covery that Britain is an island. The Cluster of islei 
called the Orcades, tili then wholly unknown, was in 
this expedition added to the Roman empire. Thule, 
whtch had lain concealed in the gloom of winter and a 
depth of eternal snows, was also seen by our naviga« 
tora. The sea in thoae parts is said to be a sluggiah 
mass of stagnated water, hardly yielding to the stroke 
of the oar, and neyer agitated by winda and tempesta« 
The natural cause may be, that high lands and monn« 
tainsy which occasion commotions in the air, are de« 
ficient in those regions ; not to mention that such a 
prodigious body of water, in a Tast and boundlsMi 
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ocean, is heared and impelled with difficulty. Bot a 
philosophical account of ihe ocean and its periodical 
motions is not the design of this essay: the snltject 
haa employed the pen of others. To what they have 
•aid I shall only add, that there is not in any other 
part of the world an expanse of water that rages wüh 
anch nncontrolled dominion, now receiving^ the dis- 
charge^ of yarious rivers, and at times driving their 
currents back to their source. Nor is it on the coast 
only that the flux and reflox of the tide are perceived : 
the swell of the sea forces its way into the recessf^« '^^ 
the land, fonning bays and islands in the hea^' 
country, and foaming amidst hills and moun|> ^ 
in its natural Channel. -1 - 

XI. Whether the first inhabitants of BritT,' 
natives of the Island, or adventitions settlcfi 
question lost in the mists of antiquity. The "^ 
like other barbarous nations, have no monuo g"' 
their history. They differ in the make and ' • 
their bodies, and hence various inferences cou.^' 
their origin. The mddy hair and lusty limfc^'* 
Galedonians indicate a German extraction. ^ 
Silures were at first a colony of Iberians is co 
not withont probability, from the olive tinctu 
skin, the natural curl of the hair, and the sit 
the country, so conrenient to the coast of Sp 
the side opposite to Gaul the inhabitants 
their neighbors on the continent; but whei 
resemblance is the effect of one common o 
the climate in contiguous nations operatin 
make and temperament of the human body, 
not easy to be decided. All circumstances co 
it is rather probable that a colony from Gaul 
Session of a country so inviting by its proximi 
will find in both nations the same religious 
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the same guperstitioD.* Tbe two langnages differ but 
little. In provoking danger they discover the same 
ferocity, and in the enconnter the same timidity» 
The Britonsy however, not yet enfeebled by a long 
peace» are possessed of superior courage.' The Gauls,' 
we learn from history, were formerly a warlike people ; 
bat slotby the conseqnence of inactiTe times, has de« 
based their genius, and yirtue died with expiring 
liberty. Among such of the Britons as have been for 
some time subdned the same degeneracy is obserrable, 

1 The druids, according to Csesar's account, believed in 
the transmigration of souls, and that doctrine they thout[ht 
had a happy tendency to inspire men with courage and a 
contempt of death. They taught their pnpils a System of 
astronomy ; they described tbe yarious revolutions of the 
planets, the dimensions of the globe, the Operations of na- 
Itnre; they talked with reverence of tbe immortal gods, and 
initiated their youth in all their mysteriös. Human sacrificei, 
as observed in a former note» were part of their superstition« 
Living bodies were inclosed in large osier cages, and coa» 
Isumed in tbe flames. That tbe same rites and ceremoniei 
iwere establisbed iu Britain there cau be no doubt, since we 
are told by Csesar that the religious System of Gaul wm 
transplanted from Britain; and, even in his time, those who 
wished to be perfectly skilled in the druidical dbctrinea 

Sassed over into this island for instruction. Tbe late Mr. 
[ume has obserTed, ' that no idolatrous worsbip ever at- 
Itained such an ascendant over mankind as that of the ancient 
Gauls and Britons ; and the Romans, after their conqaest, 
finding it impossible to reconcile those nations to the lawi 
[and institutions of their masters, were at last obliged to abo« 
tlish tbe druidical System by penal Statutes: a violence 
|which had never, in any other instance, been practised by 
Ithose tolerating conquerors ;' Hume's Hist. vol. i. p. 5. 
[See Tacitus, Anoals, xiv. SO. 

8 Solinus, speaking of the warlike Britons, says, when a 
>man is delirered of a male child she places tbe infant's 
Ifirst food on the point of her husband's sword, and inserts it 
an the little one's mouth ; and, offering up her supplicationa 
[to the gods of tbe country, de\routly prays that he may die in 
rar amidat hostüe swords.and ja^elins. 
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The free siid uvcottquered part of fke Bation retattts 
st ikoB hour the ferocity of the «ncieBt Gauls« 
. Xn« The strength of their amies conmts in in* 
fiaitry, though some of their warriors- take the £el4 in 
chariots.' The penon of htghest distiDctioii gvidea 
the reios, irbiie kk »artial foUowert, moanted in tiie 
fame Tehicle, avnoy the eiiemy. The Brilons were 
Ibr meriy gorerned by a race of kings ; at preaent 
tlMy «pe divided into fa^ioas under yarions chieftaiaa ; 

' 1 Tfais mtumer of fighting in chariots calls to mind the 
practice of heroic times described in the battles of the Diad. 
^ut the heroes of the poet differed in their notion of the 
point of honor, from the British chief«. With 'the Greeks 
and Trojans, the driver of the carriage was the second in 
rank ; the warrior of high renown was the person who foaght. 
Hector had his 'squire to guide the reins, while he displaved 
his towering plume^ and hraved every danger. AchSles had 
bis Automedon. 

Automedon and Alcimus prepare 
Th' immortal coursers and the radiant car« 
The charioteer then whirl'd the lash around, 
And swift ascended at one active bound : 
Then hright in heav'nly arms, ahove his squire 
Achilles mounts, and sets the field on £re. 

Popels Iliad, Tax, 426. 
Virgil, in a beautiful pictnre representing the wars of Troy, 
ia the firat book of the^neid, doscribes the Trojans flying 
hefore Achilles, who pursues with ardor in his warlike car. 
Ia the üfth book of the Iliad, £neas inrites Pandarus to joia 
him in the fight : 

Haste, seise the' whip, and snatch the guiding rein ; 

The warrior's fury let this aim snstain ; 

Or, if to combat thy hold heart incline, 

Take thou tbe spear, the chariot's care be mine. 

Pepe's Iliad^ t. 284. 
Among the Britons it was otherwise : the chief warrior drov« 
Hie chariot, by Cssar called esaeda^ and by Tacitns covimi», 
The British chiefs, as it seems, thougfat it more honorable to 
driye the car into the thickest ranks of the enemy, and dis- 
tinguished themseWes by braving erery danger. It appears 
llkewise that a number of combatants mountea together in the 
same yehicle, which was not the case in Homer'a battles. 
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itad this disiuiion, wbicli yxerentß their acting is eam* 
Mrt for a public interent, ii a cireumstaiH» lugiüy 
favorable to the Roman arms against a warlike people, 
Ittdependent, fierce, and obstinate. A confederatioa 
of two or more states to repel tbe common danger is 
Mldom knowB : tbey figbt in parties, and the nation ii 
Hübdued. 

Tbe climate is unfavora]ble : always damp with raiiw 
uid overcast with clouds. Intmse cold is nertr Mt. 
The days are longer tban in our southern regions ; tfae 
nigplits remarkably bright, asd, towards the extremity 
of the island, so very short/ that between the last 

1 TacituB in this place may be seid to be out of bis d«pth. 
ttis notions here, as well as in the passage conceming tb« 
Saiones in the Maaaers of the G^nnans, sectiom 45, hoM. 
fliore of the poet than the pfailosopher. Astronomy and ^eo* 
graphy were sciences not »afficiently cultiraied in bis tiate. 
Pliny endeavors more rationally to accoant for the phenome- 
noB, from the position of the sun at the summer solstiee. ' In 
italy/ he says, ' the length of the day its fifteen honrs, and in 
Britain seventeen ; the nights in that island being so bright 
Chat, when the sun at the solstice approaches so near the 
earth asto becomeverticalythe northern regions have byccm- 
saquence a day of six months, and in the winter a night of 
tho same length.' Bnt long sea voyages were rarely under- 
taken in Pliny 's time, and it is therefore no wonder that im 
wanted due Information. He mentions one bold navigator, Py-> 
theas of Marseilles, and on bis autbority says, that at Thule, 
which lies six days' sail from the northern part of Britain, l&o 
day and night were each of thera six months long. ' The same,' 
be'adds, ' was said of the isle of Mona, Tvhich was distant from 
Camelodunum (Co! ehester) about two bundred miles,' If 
the Thnle of Pytbeas was Greenland or Zembla, wbat is said 
of the length of days and nights in those islands may be ad- 
mitted ; but the same conld not be the case in Britain, or any 
British island. Tbe Orkneys lie in latitude 60, or there* 
abouts ; and in the summer, their day is not mach more than 
eigbteen bonrs long. But nöilher Pliny nor Tacitns had a 
jnst idea of the fi|;ure of the earth, and the yicissitudes of 
seesons oocasioned by the annual motion round the sun. Tfaa 
discovery was reserved for the genius of Sir Isaac Newton. 
Withont being a yoyager or traveller, that sublime philoso- 
pfacnr fonaded bis oalcnlations on mathematical and scientifio 
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gleam of day and the returning dawii the interral is 
scarce perceptible. In a serene sky, when no clouds 

principles. As Fontenellö observes, he ascertained the true 
ngure of the earth, without stirring out of his elbow-chair, 
The ezperiments of Manpertuis and bis associates, who in 
the years 1735 and 1736 measnred a degree in Lapland, serred 
to confirm Newton*s doctrine ; and from that time the len^th 
of days and nights in all parts of the globe has been scientifi- 
cally known. Mathematieians bare informed us, that the de- 
grees of longitude are not, like those of latitude, alwa^s 
equal, but diminish in proportion as the meridians contract in 
their approach to the pole, as may be seen in the common 
tables, snowing the nnmber of miles contained in a degree of 
longitade in each parallel of latitude from the equator to the 
pole. In consequence of this knowlege, and the position of 
the earth in every part of its orbit, astronomers have laid 
down their tables of the various climates between the equator 
and the eztremity of the north. They have enumerated thirty 
olimates; in the first tweuty -four, which terminale between 
the latitudes 66 and 67, the days increase by half honrs ; and 
in the remaining siz, by months. At Spitzbergen, or East 
Greenland, the aay lasts üve months, and siz at the pole. 
Pomponins Mola talks ofThule, but he did not know where 
to place this island, so as to account for the length of days, 
which he has described. He says that Thule lies opposite to 
the coast of Belgs, and there the nights are dark m winter, 
but at the summer solstice there is no light at all. But that 
length of days could only happen in the more northem lati- 
tudes. ^'hen Tacitus says that the nights at the eztremity 
of Britain are so luminous, that the interval between the 
close and the retum of day can scarce be distinguished, this 
may perhaps be admitted ; since Lord Mulgrave, in an accu- 
rate account of his Voyage to the Northem Seas, performed 
in the year 1773, says that on the ISth of June (latitude 65 : 
28) it was then light enough all night to read on deck. On 
the 29th of the same month (latitude 77 : 59) the adjacent 
coast, covered with snow and ice, would have suggested the 
idea of perpetual winter, had not the mildness of the weather, 
bright sunshine, and constant daylieht, giyen a cheer^ness 
and novelty to the whole of that striking and romantic scene. 
In the month of August (latitude 80, .or thereabouts^ his 
lordship observed that dunng the whole time of his being in 
those latitudes, he never found, though Martin has said 
otherwise, that the sun at midnight in appearance resembled 
the moon. His lordship adds, that he saw no difference in 
olear weather between the snn at midnight and any other 
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intervene to obstruct the siglit, the snn, we are told, 
appears all night long, neither setting in the west nor 
rising in the east, but always moving above the hoii- 
zon. The cause of this phenomenon may be, that the 
surface of the earth, towards the northern extrem ities, 
being flat and level, the shade never rises to any con- 
siderable height, and the sky still retaining the rays of 
the sun,^ the heayenly bodies continue visible. 

The soil does not afford either the vine, the olive, or 
the fruits of warmer climates ; but it is otherwise fer- 
tile, and yields com in great plenty. Vegetation is 
quick in shooting np, and slow in Coming to maturity. 
Both effects are reducible to the same cause, the con- 
staut moisture of the atmosphere and the dampness of 
the soil. Britain contains, to reward the conqueror, 
mines of gold and silrer,' and other metals. The sea 

time» bat wbat arose from a different degree of altitade : the 
brightness of the light appearing there, as well as elsewnere, 
to depend on the obliquity ^f his rays. 

1 When Tacitas endeavors to assign a reason for the short 
intervfd between day and night, and says, * that the extreme 
«od flat parts of the earth, casting a low shadow, do not ele- 
vate the darkness, and night falls beneath the sky and the 
Btars/ it is impossible to strike out any thing like sense from 
a passage so yery embarrassed and obscure. The reader is 
leh to regret that a writer, of such acute discemment on all 
political and moral subjects, should be obliged, without any 
principles of astronomy and geography, a science in that age 
little understood, to offer a yain hypothesis for reason and 
sound philosopby. Tacitus, it should seem, thought that the 
earth was one eztensiye continued surface, and that night 
was occasioned by the sun's retiring behind high lands and 
mountains. The form of the globe, its rotation on its own 
axis, and the various positions in its annual orbit, are mathe- 
matieal discoyeries, which were not known to the Romans. 

2 Mines of gold and silver, sufficient to reward the con- 
qneror, were fonnd in Mexico and Peru ; but this ishmd 
lieyer produced a quantity to pay the invader for the de- 
scruction of the human species. Cicero says in .one of his 
letters, ' It is well known that not a Single grain of silyac 

TACIT. VOL. V. 11 
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produces pearbi,* but of a dark and livid color. Thig 
defect is ascribed by some to want of skill in this kind 



could be foand in the island.' This however is contradicted 
by modern aathorittes. Camden mentionB gold and silver 
mines in Cumberland, a mine of silver in Flintshire, and of 
gold in Scotland. See Camden's Britannia, p. 692. 741. The 
Same aathor, talking of the copper mines in Cumberland, 
says that veins of gold and silver were found intermized 
wlth the common ore, and, in the reign of Elizabeth, gave 
birth to a suit at law betweenthe earl of Northumberland and 
another cUimant. Dr. Borlase, in his History of CornwaÄl, 
p. 214, relates, ' that so late as the year 1753, seyeral pieces 
of gold were found in what the miners call stream tin ; and 
silver is now got in considerable quantity from seyeral of our 
lead mines/ A carioos paper conceming the gold mines of 
Scotland is given by Mr. Pennant in Append. No. X. to his 
second part of a Tour in Scotland in 1772. But still there 
never was gold and silver enough to be the price of victory. 
The other metals, such as iron, lead, tin, and copper, are 
found in abundance at this day. 

1 Suetonius imputes Caesar's invasion of Britain to his de- 
aäre of enriching himself with the pearl fotind on different 
parts of the coast. Pliny says it is certain that pearls of an 
inferior size, and rather discolored, are produced in Britain ; 
since the deified Julius wii^ed it to be understood tbat the 
breastplate which he dedicated to Venns, in the temple of 
the goddess, was composed of British pearl. The pearls 
most in reauest with the ancients were those collected in the 
Red Sea, toe gulf of Persia, and the Indian Ocean - the next 
in value were the British, tinged on the sorface with a color 
resembling gold, but in genertd of a dark hue, and less trans- 
parent than the Indian. Camden talks of peietrl found in Caer- 
aarvon, in Cnmberland, and the British Sea. Mr. Pennant, 
in his Tour in Scotland, 1769, mencions a considerable pearl 
fishery out of the (resh water muscle in the ricinity of Perth; 
from. whence 10,000/. worth was sent to London from 1761 to 
1769. But when that ingenious traveller yisited Scotland the 
fishery was almost exhausted. There is a passage in Pliny 
that shows the esteem in which the oriental pearl was held at 
Rome. ' Pearls,' he says, ' are imported in such quantities 
from the Arabian Sea, that Rome was annually drained of an 
immoderate sum by the inhabitants of the east and the pe- 
ninsula of India. So much do our finery and our women cost 
as annually!' This prores what Tacitus says: ' When so 
much encooragement was giron, the ararice of British mer- 
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of fisliery : the people employed in gathering content 
themselves in gleaning wbat happens to be thrown ob 
sbore, whereas in the Red Sea the shell-fish are fbund 
clinging to the rocks, and taken alive. For my part, 
I am inclined to think that the British pearl is of an 
inferior qnality. I cannot impute to avarice a neglect 
of its interest. 

XIII. The Britons are willing to supply our armies 
with new levies : they pay their tribute without a mnr- 
mor ; and they perform all the Services of government 
with alacrity, provided they have no reason to com- 
plain of oppression. When injnred, their resentment 
is quick, sudden, and impatient : they are conquered, 
not broken-hearted ; reduced to obedience, not sub- 
daed to ^avery. Even Julius Caesar, the first of the 
Romans who set his foot in Britain at the head of an 
army, can only be said by a prosperous battle to have 
Struck the natives with terror, and to have made him- 
self master of the sea-shore. The discoverer, not the 
conqueror of the island, he did no more than show 

to posterity. Rome could not boast of a conquest. 
The civil wars broke out soon after, and in that scene 
of distraction, when the swords of the leading men 
were drawn against their country, it was natural to 
lose sight of Britain. During the peace that followed 
the same neglect continued. Augustus called it the 
wisdom of his counsels, and Tiberius made it a rule 
of State policy. 

That Caligula meditated an invasion of Britain * is a 

ohants wonld not be deficient.' Their pearl therefore was of 
an inferior sort. 

1 Caligula's threatened invasion of Britain ended in an idle 
and vain parade. History bas no scene of foUy to compare 
with it. The German ezpedition presented a farce to the 
World, in which the emperor exposed himself to derision. 
His mock triumph 07er the Britons was a sequel to the for- 
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fact well kttown ; bot the expedition, like hU mighty 
preparations against Germany, was rendered abortive 
by tbe capricious temper of the man, resolving always 
without consideratioD, and repenting without experi- 
ment. The grand enterprise was reseryed for the em* 
peror Claudius, who transported into Britain an army 
composed of regulär legions, besides a large body of 
auxiliaries. With the officers appointed to conduct 
the war, he joined Vespasian, who there laid the foun- 
dation of that success which afterwards attended him. 
Several states were conquered, kings were led in cap- 
tivity, and the Fates beheld Vespasian giving an earnest 
of bis future glory. 

XIV. The first officer of consular rank that com- 
manded in Britain was Aulus Plautius. To him suc- 
ceeded Ostorius Scapula ; both eminent for their mili- 
tary character. Under their auspices the southern 
part of Britain took the form of a province, and re- 
ceived a colony of veterans. Gertain districts were 
assigned to Cogidunus, a king who reigned over part 

mer frolic, but still more absurd and ridiculous. Having 
written to the Senate, to reprimand them for enjoying tbe 
pleasures of tbe circus, while their emperor was exposing 
faimself to tbe greatest dangers, he drew up bis army on the 
coast of Gesoriacum (now Boulogne) ; and baving with great 
parade disposed bis ballistie and otber warlike engines, he 
' ordered bis soldiers to gatber tbe sea sbells, and fiU their 
belmets and tbe skirts of their clotbes, , ' These/ he said, 
'were tbe spoils of tbe ocean, fit to be deposited in tbe capi- 
tol.' In memory of tbis signal victory, be erected a tower, to 
serve as a light-bouse for. mariners ; and by letters to Rome 
ordered preparations to bemade for bis triumphal entry, with 
special directions that it sbould ezceed in magnificence eyery 
tbing of tbe kind. Tbe fatbers refused to comply, and for 
their disobedience all were devoted to destruction ; bat be- 
fbre bis bloody purpose could be executed a conspiraoy 
was formed early in tbe foUowing year, and Caligula was put 
to deatb, A. U. C. 794. A. D. 4t. See Suetonias, life of Ca- 
ligula, § 46, 47. 
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of the conntry. He lived within our own memory, 
preserving alvirays his faith unviolated, and exhibiting 
a striking proof of that refined policy, with which it 
has ever been the practice of Jlome to make even kings 
accomplices in the servitude of mankind. 

The next govemor was Didius Gallus. He pre- 
served the acquisitions made by his predecessors, with- 
out aiming at an extension of territory, and withont 
any advantage except a f^w forts, which he built on 
the remote bord^rs of the province, in hopes of gain- 
ing some pretension to the fame of haying enlarged 
the frontier. Yeranius succeeded to the command, 
but died within the year. Suetonius Paulinus was 
the next in succession. That officer pnshed on the 
war in one continued series of prosperity for two years 
together. In that time he subdued several states, and 
Becured his conquest by a chain of posts and garrisons. 
Confiding in the strength which he had thus esta- 
blished, he formed the plan of reducing the isle of 
Mona,' the grand resource from which the malecon> 
tents drew their supplies. But having in that expedi- 



1 It is unnecessary to repeat that Mona is the isle of An- 
glesey. The Channel that separates it from Caemarron is so 
narrow that Edward I. attempted to throw a bridge over it. 
It was the asylum of the druids, and the capital of their reli- 
gious rites. Suetonius attacked this place> destroyed their 
altars, and their sacred groves, where they sacrificed human 
victims. It may be nexessary to observe that the Mona of 
Caesar and Tacitus ought not to be confounded. That of Cae* 
sar is the Isle of Man, ▼. 13. Pliny calls it Monapia, iv. 16, 
Tacitus always means the Isle of Anglesey. Hume obser^es 
that Suetonius, having destroyed the druids, with their coi»- 
secrated groves, and triumphed erer the religion of the Bri- 
tons, thought his future progress would be easy in reducing 
the people to sqbjection. But Paulinus could not stay to 
make himself master of the island. He was recalled by the 
revolt under the conduct of Boadicea. The final reduction 
of the isle Was reserred for Agricola. 
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tion tamed his back on tlie conquered provinoes, he 
gave an opportunity Ibr a general revolt. 

XV. The BritODS, relieyed from their fears by ihe 
absence of the commander-in-chief, began to deaeant 
on the horrors of slavery. They stated their griey- 
ances ; and, to ioflame resentment, painted e^ery thing 
in the most glaring colors. * What was now the con- 
sequence of their passive spirit ? The band of oppres- 
sion falls on the tarne and abject with greater weight 
Each State was formerly subject to a Single king,^ bot 
Bow two masters rule with an iron rod. The generatl 
gluts himself with the b\pod of the vanquished, and 
the imperial procurator deTonrs our property. Those 
haughty tyrants may act in concert, or they may be at 
variance ; but in either ease the lot of the Britons is 
the same* The centurions of the general, and the fol- 
lowers of the tax-gatherer, add pride and insolence to 
injustice and rapacity. Nothing is safe from avarice, 
nothing by lust unviolated. In the field of battle, Hie 
booty is for the brave and warlike : at present cowards 
and abject wretches seize the possessions of the na- 
tives ; to them the Britons tamely yield up their chil- 
dren ; for them they make new levies ; and, in short, 
the good of bis country is the only cause in which a 

1 In&t«ad of their owa kings» whos« power does not appear 
to have been aufficiently limited, the Britons now groaned 
under tne oppression of two masters ; namely, the govemor 
of the province, and the emperor's procurator. Dio Cassius 
States those two causes of the insturrection, and adds, as a 
' ^rther incentive» the avarice of Seneca. ' That philoeopher/ 
he says, * was a well-practised money-lender, and, being per- 
fectly versed in all the arts of usnry ,. laid out a large suui at 
exorbitant interest among the natives of Britain. As fast as 
his money became due, he harassed the province with suth. 
unrelentin^ cruelty, that the distressed . inhahitants were 
fired with Indignation/ Such is the accoant of an historiaa ; 
but an historian with reason suspected of harboring Beeret 
malignity to the most illustriotts cWacters in Bomeu 
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Briton bas forgot to die. Compnte the number of 
men born in freedom who inhabit the Island, and the 
Roman invaders are bnt a handfnl. It was thus the 
Germans argued, and they sbook off the yoke. No 
ocean rolled between them and the invader ; they were 
separated by a rirer only. The Britons have every 
motire to excite their valor. They bave their country 
to defend, and they have their liberty to assert; they 
have wives and children to urge them on ; and they ^ 
have parents» who sue to them for protection« On the 
part of the Romans, if we except luxnry and avarice, 
what incentires are there to draw them to the field ? 
Let British valor emulate the virtue of ancient times, 
and the invaders, like their own deified Caesar, will 
Abandon the island. The loss of a Single battle, and 
even a second, cannot deeide the fate of a whole peo<- 
ple. Many advantages list on the side of misery. To 
attack with fdry, and persevere with constancy, be- 
longs to men who groan under oppression. The gods 
at length behold the Britons with an eye of compas- 
sion : they have removed the Roman general fronrhis 
Station ; they detain him and bis army in another 
island. The oppressed have gained an advantage too 
eilen difficult to obtain : they can now deliberate : 
they are met in Council. In designs like these the 
whole danger lies in being detected : act like men, and 
success will be the issiie of the war.' 

XVI. Inflamed by these and such like topics, the 
spirit of revolt was diffused through the country^ 
With one consent they tOok up arms, under the con- 
duct of Boadicea,' a queen descended from a race of 

1 Boad.iceft was the daughter of Prasutagns, king of the 
Icenians : she succeeded to her father's dominions, Bnd 
being ig^nominiously treated by the Romans, headed the re- 
volt, and in the field of action distinguished herseif by ^-^^ 
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royf4 ancestors. In Britain there is no rule of dis- 
tinction to exclude the female line from the throne» or 
the command of armies. The insurgents rushed to 
the attack with headlong fury: they found the Ro- 
mans dispersed in their garrisons : they put all to the 
sword : they stormed the forts : they attacked the ca^ 
pital of the colony» which they considered as the seat 
of oppression, and with fire and sword laid it level 
with the ground. Whatever revenge could prompt, 
or yictory inspire, was executed with unrelenting cru- 
elty : and if Suetonius, on the first intelligence, had 
not hastened hack hy rapid marches, Britain had been 
lost. By the eveat of a single battle the province was 
recovered, though the embers of rebellion were not 
quite extiiiguished. Numbers of the malecontents, 
conscious of their share in the revolt, and dreading 
the veugeance of Suetonias, still continued under arms. 
The truth is, notwithstanding the excellent qualities 
that distinguished the Roman general, it was the ble- 
mish of his character, that he proceeded always against 
the vanquished, even after they surrendered, with ex> 
cessive rigor. Justice» under his administration, had 
frequently the air of revenge for a personal injury« 
In his public proceedings he miugled too much of his 
own passions, and was therefore recalled, to make way 
for Petronius Turpilianus ; a man of less asperity, 
new to the Britons, and, having no resentments, likely 
to be satisfied on moderate terms. He restored the 

martial spirit; Annais, xiv. The reader, on this occasion, 
will not lorgiBt the late Mr. Glover's excellent tragedy, in- 
titled Boadicea ; a piece written in the true style of dramatie 
poetiy ; withont the luscious sweetness of Rowe '; yet ele- 
gant, strong, and vigorous. If the last act had been con- 
stnicted with art, so as to raise expectation, and produce an 
anforeseen catastrophe, the play would still retam its place 
in the theatre, inferior to Shiucspeare only« 
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traDquillity of the Island ; and without attempting any 
thing farther, resigned the province to Trebellius Max- 
imus, an officer of no experience, by nature indolent 
and inactive, but possessed of certain populär arts that 
reconciled the minds of men to bis administration. 
The barbarians at this time had acquired a taste for 
elegant and alluring vices. The civil wars, which 
soon afterwards convulsed the empire, were a fair 
apology for the pacific temper of the general. His 
army, however, was not free from intestine discord. 
The soldierSy formerly inured to discipline, grew wan- 
ton in idleness, and broke out into open sedition. To 
aroid the fury of his men Trebellius was obliged to 
save himself by flight. Having lain for some time in 
a place of concealment, he returned with an awkward 
air to take on him the command. His dignity was 
impaired and his spirit humbled. From that time his 
authority was feeble and precarious. It seemed to be 
a compromise between the parties : the general re- 
mained unmolested, the soldiers uncontrolled, and on 
these terms the mutiny ended without bloodshed. Vet- 
tius Bolanus was the next Commander; but the dis- 
tractions of the civil war still coutinuing, he did not 
think it advisable to introduce a plan of regulär disci- 
pline. The same inactive disposition on the part of 
the general, and the same mutin ous spirit among the 
soldiers, still prevailed. The only di£ference was, that 
the character of Bolanus was without a blemish. If 
he did not establish his authority, he lived on good 
terms with all ; beloved, though not respected. 

XVII. When Britain, with the rest of the Roman 
World, feil to the lot of Yespasian, the ablest officers 
were sent to reduce the island ; powerful armies were 
set in motion, and the spirit of the natives began to 
droop. In order to spread a general terror Petiliur 
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Cerea]is feil with sudden fury on the Brigantes, in 
point of numbers the most considerable State in the 
whole province. Yarious battles were fonght, with 
altemate success, and great efiiision of blood. At 
length the greatest part of that extensive country was 
either subdued or involved in all the calamities of war. 
The fame of Cerealis grew to a size that might discou- 
rage the ablest successor ; and yet under that disad- 
vantage Julius Frontinus underfook the command. 
His talents did not suffer by the comparison. He was 
a man truly great> and sure to signalise himself when- 
erer a fair opportunity called forth his abilities. He 
reduced to subjection the powerful and warlike State 
of the Silures ;* and though in that expedition he faad 
to cope not only with a fierce and obstinate eneiny, 
but with the difficuUies of a country almost impitusti- 
cable, it was his glory that he surmounted eyery ob* 
Stade. 

XYIII, Such was the state of Britain, and such the 
events of war, when Agricolä arrived about the middle 
of summer to take on him the command. He found 
ftn anny lalled in indolence and security, as if the 
campaign was at an end, whiie the enemy was on the 
watch to seize the first opportunity. The Ordovicians, 

1 The subjugation of the Silares, a fierce and obstinate 
enemy, gave the'Homans quiet possession of the sonth of 
Britain. It will not be improper in this place to State in 
one view, and in regulär euccession, the several generale who 
. commanded in Britain, from the first enterprise of Claudius, 
to the arrival of Agricolä, who had the glory of subduing 
this island : 1. Aulus Plautius, sent by Claudius, A. U.C. 
796'^ 2. Ostorius Scapula, sent by Claudius, 803; 3. Aulus 
Didius, by .Claudius, 804 ; 4. Quintius Veränius, by Clau- 
dius, 805; 5. Suetonius Paulinus, by Nero, 814; 6. Pötro- 
niuB Turpilianus, by Nero, 815 ; 7. Trebellius Maximus, by 
Nero, 816 • 8. Vettius Bolanus, by Vitellius, 822 ; 9. Petilius 
Cerealis,. by Vespasian, 824; 10. Julius Frontinus, by Ves- 
pasian, 826 ; 11. Cnaeus Julius Agricolä, by Vespasian, 831. 
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bot long beföre his aitiral, had fallen on a party of 
Jiorse that happened to be quartered in their district> 
and put them almost all to the sword. By this blow 
the conrage of tbe Britons was once more rerived : 
the bold and resolute declared for open war, wbile 
others, less sauguine, were against unsheatbing tke 
sword tili the cbaracter and genius of tbe new go- 
▼ernor sbould be better koown. 

Many tbings conspired to embarrass Agricola : tbe 
smnmer was far advanced ; tbe troops were stationed 
at different quarters, expecting a cessation of arms 
dnring tbe remainder of tbe year : and to act on tbe 
defensive, content witb strengtbening tbe weakest sta* 
tions^ was in tbe opinion of tbe best officers the most 
prudent measure. These were circumstances unfa« 
vorable to a spirit of «mterprise ; but tbe general re- 
flolved to put bis army in motion, and face tbe danger 
witfaout delay. For this purpose he drew togetber 
▼arious detacbments from tbe legions, and witb tbe 
addition of a body of aiixiliaries, marched against tbe 
enemy. The Ordovicians continuing to decline an 
engagement on tbe open piain, be determined to seek 
them on their beights ; and, to animate hiff men by 
bis own example, he advanced at tbe bead of tbe line* 
A battle ensued, and tbe issue was tbe destruction of 
tbe Ordovician State. Knowing of wbat naoment it 
is to follow tbe first impressions of fame, and little 
donbting but that every tbing would fall before an 
army flushed witb vicfory, Agricola formed a plan for 
tbe reduction of tbe isle of Mona, from which Pauli- 
nus bad been recalled by the general insurrection of 
tbe province, as already mentioned. 

For tbe execution of an enterprise so sudden and 
important no measures bad been concerted, and bycon» 
aequence no vessels were ready to tnmsport the troops« 
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The genitts and resoltttion of the general supplied all 
deficiencies. He draughted from the auxiliaries a 
chosen band, well acquainted with the fordable places, 
and inured to the national practice of swimming across 
lakes and rivers with such dexterity, that they could 
manage their arms and guide/theirhorses at the same 
time. This select corps, free from the incumbrance 
of their baggage, dashed into the water, and made 
their way with yigor towards the island. Thig mode 
of attack astonished the enemy, who expected nothing 
less than a fleet of transports, and a regulär embarka- 
tion. Struck with consternation, they thought nothing 
impregnable to men who waged so unusual a war. In 
despair they sued for peace, and surrendered the 
island. The event added new lustre to the name of 
Agricola, who had thus set out with a spirit of enter- 
prise, and crowded so much glory into that part of the 
ycar which is usually trifled away in vain parade and 
the homage of flatteries. The moderation with which 
he enjoyed bis victory was remarkaiAe. He had re- 
duced the vanquished to obedience; and the act, he 
Said, did not deserve the name of victory, nor even of 
an expedition. In bis dispatches to Rome he assumed 
no merit ; nor were bis letters, according to custom, 
decorated with sprigs of laurel : but this self-denial 
seryed only to enhance bis fame. From the modesty 
of a Commander who could undervalue such importaut 
Services men inferred that projects of vast extent were 
even then in bis contemplation. 

XIX. Agricola was well acquainted with the man- 
liers and national character of the Britons : he knew 
py the experience of past events that conquest, while 
it loads the vanquished with injury and oppression, 
can never be secure and permanent. He determined 
therefore to snppress the seeds of futare hostility. He 
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began a reform in his own household ; a necessary 
work, biit attended often with no less difficulty thaa 
the administration of a province. He removed his 
slaves and freedmen from erery department of public 
business. Promotion s in the army no longer went by 
favor or the partiality of the centnrions : merit de- 
cided ; and the man of worth, Agricola knew, would 
be the most faithful soldier. To know every thing, 
and yet overlook a great deal ; to forgive slight of* 
fences, and treat matters of importance with due seve- 
rity, was the rule öf his conduct ; neyer Tindictive» 
and in many instances disarmed by penitence. The 
prevention of crimes was what he wished ; and to that 
end, in the disposal of ofiices, he made choice of men 
whose conduct promised to supersede the necessity of 
punishment. 

The exigences of the army called for large contribu- 
tions of com and other supplies, and yet he lightened 
the bürden by just and equal assessments ; providing at 
the same time against the extortion of the tax-gatherer, 
more odious and intolerable than even the tax itself. 
It had been the settled practice of the cpllectors to 
engross all the com, and then, adding mockery to in- 
justice, to make the injured Briton wait at the door of 
the public granary, humbly sapplicating that he might 
be permitted to repurchase his own grain, which he 
was afterwards obliged to seil at an inferior price. A 
farther grievance was, that instead of delivering the 
requisite quantity of corn at the nearest and most con- 
venient magazines, the Britons were forced to make 
tedious journeys through difficult cross-counfry roads, 
in Order to supply camps and stations. at a remote dis- 
tance ; and thus the business, which might have been 
conducted with conrenieoce to all, was converted into 
a Job to gratify the ararice of a few. 
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XX. Im Üke first year of Agricola's adminLitration 
tiiese abuses were all suppressed. The consequence 
was, that peace, which through the neglect or conni- 
yance of former govemors was no less terrible than 
war itself, begaii to di£fuse its blessings, and to be 
relisbed by all. As soon as the summer opened he 
assembled bis army , and marched in quest of the ene- 
my. Ever present at the head of the lines, he encoa* 
raged tbe strenuous by commendation : , he rebuked 
tiie sluggard who feil from bis rank : he went in per- 
aon to mark out the Station for encampments :* he 
aounded the estuaries, and explored the woods and 
forests.^ The Britoas, in the mean time, were by sud- 

1 Many vestiges of Roman camps are still to be seen in 
▼arious parts of England. Two, which were probably raised 
by Agricola, will be mentioned in the nextnote. 

2 Agricola, as appears from all circiimstances, marShed his 
army from Anglesey, which had surrendered to his arrny, 
through North Wales, on his way to Caledonia. Tacitns does 
not directly say what read he pursned. This however is 
made sufficiently clear by Gordon in his Itinerarium Septen- 
trionale, or his Joürney through most parts of Scotland. He 
shows, in the first place, that the march in the second snm- 
mer was as far as the firth of Edinburgh, as it corresponds 
with his pQuetrating as far as the Tay in the third campai^n. 
This is rendered still more evident by the estuaries, or Wide 
mouths of rivers, at tbe flood resembling arms of the sea, 
which Agricola passed after sounding tbe fordable places. 
Those firihs, Gordon observes, must be the Dee near ehes- 
ter, the arm of tbe sea near Liverpool, Kibble, and the Sol- 
way Firth, tbere being no other firUis between Anglesey and 
Scotland. Gordon produces anotfaei: reason to prove that the 
march was on the westem side of England, namely, the en- 
campments, the vestiges of which are still to be seen in the 
oounty of Anaandale and the neighboring counties ; the first 
at a place called Bumswork Hill, near the read from Carlisle 
to MofTat ; the second about a quarter of a mile from the kirk 
of Middleby, on the duke of Queensberry's estate. These 
two camps ar& accurately described by Gordon; and from all 
these vestiges of Roman works he infers that Agricola'^ 
march was through the Valley of Dumfries, every other read 
being impracticable for an army. The reader is referred to 
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den incursions kept in a constant alarm. Having 
spread a general terror through the conntry, he then 
snspended his Operations ; that, in the interval of re- 
pose, the barbarians might taste the sweets of peace» 
In consequence of these roeasnres sereral states, which 
tili then had breathed a spirit of independence, were 
induced to lay aside their hostile intentions, and to 
give hostages for their pacific behavior. Along the 
frontier of the several districts which had snbmitted a 
chain of posts was established, with so mnch care and 
jndgment, that no part of the country^-even where the 
Roman arms had never penetrated, conld think itself 
secnre from the vigor of the conqueror. 

XXI. To introduce a System of new and wise regu- 
lations was the business of the foUowing winter. A 
fierce and sayage people, running wild in woods, would 
be ever addicted to a life of warfare; To wean them 
from those habits Agricola held forth the baits of plea- 
snre ; encouraging the natives, as well by public as- 
sistance as by warm exhortatioDs, to build temples,' 

Gordon's elaborate areament, which he will find ia the Itine- 
rary, chap. ii. That learned antiquarian has the merit of ex- 
plainixig what the laconic manner of Tacitus has left in some 
obscurity. His judicioas observations will show that the 
march of the Roman army was through Lancaahire, West- 
morelimd, and Cumberland, into Annandale in Scotland, and 
thence as far as Edinbargh; and that the whole country^as 
far as the isthmxts between the firths of forth and Clyde^ 
was awed and held in check during the following winter, by 
the victorioas arms of a general, who made such a rapid pro- 
gress, aad disposed his fortsand garrisons with so mucb jndg- 
ment, that the enemy found them impregnable. Gordon as- 
sares ns, that on the neck of land which separates the Forth 
and the Clyde, there are more remains of Roman works than 
in any otfaer part of Scotland. 

1 Gordon, in his Itinerary, has described the remaining 
Testiges of a number of forts on the isthmus between the 
Forth and the Clyde, and also of a town called Comelon, 
which he says is evideutly a Roman* work : the ruins of 
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Courts of justice, aDd commodious dwelling-houses. 
He bestowed encoroiums on such as cheerfully obeyed : 
the slow and uncomplying were branded with reproach : 
and thus a spirit of emulation diffused itself, operating 
like a sense of duty. To establish a plan of ednca- 
tion, and giye the sons of the leading chiefs a tincture 
of letters, was part of bis policy. By way'of encou- 
ragement, he praised their talents, and already saw 
them, by the force of their natural genius, rising supe- 
rior to the attainments of the Gauls. The consequence 
was, that they, who had always disdained the Roman 
language, began to cultivate its beauties. The Bo- 
man apparel was seen without prejudice, and the toga 



ancient houses are still to be seen. His third cLapter is an 
elaborate dissertation on a Roman temple, now called Ar- 
thur's Oon, or Oven, near the Forth ; which, he contends, 
was built by Agricola, dnring the winter after bis second 
campaif^n in Scotland. Hector Boetbius is of opinion that 
this round edifice was built by Vespasian, when be served in 
Britaiu ; and that Aulus Plautius died in the towu of Co- 
melon in Scotland, which be calls Camelodunum. Bucbanan 
explodes this opinion, and, on the best conjecture he could 
form, concludes that Arthur's Oon was a structura dedicated 
to the god Terminus. But the conjectures of antiouarians, 
often ingenious, are too often uncertain. It must nowever 
be Said, amidst the clash of opinions, that Gordon seems to 
have probability on his side, especially as we find in Ta<»to8 
that Agricola, to allure tbe people from their barbarous man> 
ners, taught them to build bouses, where they might begin 
to taste the pleasures of civilisation. The State of man in 
savage life, and the policy of softening the uncultivated mind 
by tbe introduction of liberal arts, is finely touched by Ci- 
cero in his oration for Sextius ; and Flutarch says, that the 
glory of Alexander did not consist in s number of camela 
loaded with gold : he either persuaded or copapelled the sa^ 
Tage tribes of Asia to unite in society, and live under the 
protection of laws ; that was his true glory ; and those who 
escaped his conqnering sw^ were not so happy as the van- 
quisbed. There was nothing to reclaim the former from bar- 
barity : and the latter, even against their will, were tamed 
and polished. 
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became a fasliioiiable part of dress. By degrees the 
cbarms of vice gaiDed admission to their hearts : batfas 
and porticos, and elegant banquet», grew into vogae ; 
and the new manners, wbich in fact served only to 
sweeten slavery, were by the nnsuspecting Britons 
called thearts of polished hnmanity. 

XXII. In the course of the third year the progress 
of the Roman arms discovered new nations, whose 
territories were laid waste as far as the estuary called 
the Firth of Tay. The legions had to stniggle with 
all the diiiicnlties of a tempestuous season ; and yet 
the barbarianS) Struck with a general panic, never 
dared to hazard an engagement. The country, as far 
as the Romans advanced, was secured by forts and 
garrisons. Men of skill and military science observed 
that no officer knew better than Agricola how to seize, 
on a sudden view, the most advantageous Situation ; 
and accordingly not one of the stations fortified by 
his direction was taken by storm ; not one was reduced 
to capitulate ; not one was surrendered or abandoned 
to the enemy. At every post, td enable the garrison 
to stand a siege, a year's provision was provided ; and 
each place having strength sufficient, frequent sallies 
were made : the besiegers were repulsed, and the Ro- 
mans passed the winter secure from danger. The con- 
sequence of these precautions was, that the enemy, 
who had been accustomed to retrieye in the winter 
what they lost in the antecedent summer, saw no dif- 
ference of seasons : they were defeated every where,. 
and reduced to the last despair. Avarice of fame was 
no part of Agricola's character ; nor was he ever 
known to arrogate to himself the praises due to other 
officers. From the Commander of a legion to the lowest 
centurion, all found in their general a willing witness 
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ef th«ir oonctuet. in hhi VB^nmr 9f exp^'esaing Iku» dUi-' 

rüy«. Thfi tmtk is^ kk %ptipati^y Iq bad lot^o. ^m 
e^ualled by so^ing but hiß pcJite»«!»» to tl^ d^serving. 
Hie anger aooa passied away» and laft ik). tra^e babiad» 
From bis silence you bad niKthii^ to fea?« Soofalng 
to tüsguise bia sentüoeats^ be acted always witb a ge- 
aeraufl wajrmib, at tbe baü^wd of iDaltiag^oasileg. Tck 
karbor secrel resestwe^«! waa lü^Qt ia bis nature. 

XXIU. Tbe biuaoesa ^ tba fourtb caiopaigii waa 
lo soeiure tbe comutry, wbiieb bad be^n avenrun, iy>^ 
coHqQeredy in tiie preceding sviom^r ;. aad \S tbe apirit 
of tbe tioofM and tbe glory oS tbe Roaia» naiaQ bad 
heea capabk of suienng any lioalts» tbere was ia 9ri* 
tein üself a convemient spioit, wbef e tbe bouadasy of 
tbe empira nigbt baye beän lixed. übe place foir tbat 
pvrpose waa, wbere tbe< watei^ of tbe Glota aud Bodo-^ 
Iria, driven up tbe ceuBitry by tbe io^ux. oi iwo (ippo-!< 
aite seas, are bindexed fwom joioiog^ by u narrow neck 
of land, wbicb was tben giwded by a cbaia of forts. 
Oo Ibe south side of tbe iatbanna tbe wbole <;ouiitr¥r 
waa bridled by tbe Romans, attd QvsißQa^ted by tbe 
aiiemy, wbo was drivent as i\ wate iato aaotbe4r 
island. 

XXIV. In tke fiftb siiau»«r Agm(da niiade an ex-' 
pf ditioB by tbe sea. H» embaiked m tbe fj^st Ros^ao^ 
vessel tbat ever crossed ^e eslMSO^y aad baxiag peo«-'. 
irated inte regiona tili tba«.«nk.nown« be defeated tbo 
iobabitants in sevaial anga^n»ants^ and Uaed tbe qoast. 
wbicb lies opposite to Ivelaad witb a body of ticQopß ; 
not so mueb from ai^ apprebension of danger aa with a 
-dew to fiitare projects* He- saw tbat Ireland, lying 
between Britai» and S^^n, aadi at Uk^ sawe ^me con- 
Tenient to tbe ports of Graul, i«agbt proYe a raluable 
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aeqaütttioii, eapable of givisg an ettsy ocmimunieatioiiy 
aod of course strength and «nioa, to provinces dis-» 
jmiied by nature. 

Ireland ^ leas tluai Britain, but exceeda in. magni-« 
titde all tb« i&lands ol tbe Mediterraneaiu Tbe soll, 
tbe climate, tbe manaeis and genitts of tbe inbalntaBts^ 
differ littie from tboae of Britahau By tbe ineanfl oi. 
mercbants resorting tbitber for tbe aake of commerce^ 
tbe barbor and approacbecr to tbe coast ar& well kfiown^ 
One of tbeir petty kinga* wbo bad been fcnrced to fiy 
from tbe fury of a doneatic faetion was received by, 
tbe Roman generale and, «nder a sbow of friendsbip, 
detained to be of nse on sone fntnre occasioB». I bave 
often beard Agricola declase tbat a single li^on, with 
a moderate band of amdliariei, would be süfieient ta 
eomplete tbe conqscst of Ireland. Sncban erent, be 

1 Tbe tenns in ^ich Ls Bletterie expresses hhnself in his 
notas oatbis sectioo;, oim migbt iiaagpina were dietftted in tb« 
beat of tbe lata contest betweeti Ireland and Gieat Britain« 
The French authör saya, * Ireland has more harbors and more 
öOBvenient ports than any other country in Enrope. England 
bas bat a smaU number» Ireland, if abe conld ahake off the, 
British yoke, and form an independent atate» would ruin tha 
British commerce : but, to her misfortune, England is too well 
conyinced of this trutb.' The ruin of Britain> wovid un-^ 
dt>vbted|y be agiQe^le to a Freiich patriet; bat tbemanwho 
in bis beart ia a friend to both coi^ntries maj be allowed. 
to express his wiläh that, on proper terms, both islands may 
b« always vnited in intwest. The eowbihed ralor of th» two- 
kingdoms will be at all times an over-matcb for the mari-: 
time powers of Europe. Some of thg historians of Ireland 
seem to be mach offended with Tacitas, on account of the 
opinion here adraneed ; namely, tbat one legion, with a body- 
or auxUiaries, would be sufficient for the conquest of Ire*« 
land; and perhaps they are right. Courage has been in^ 
erery age the distinguishing quality of that country. The 
Boman general would bave fouad a peoplö no leaa fierce and 
independent; Ihan the Caledoniaaa ; and it ia probable that 
ampng the cbieftains there would have been many a Galgacua 
to stand fortb in.tbe canse of liberty. 
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Said, wbnld contribute greatly to bridle the stnbboro 
spirit of tbe Britons; who, in that case, would see 
with dismay tbe Roman arms triumpbant, and every 
spark of liberty exting^isbed round tbeir coast. 
. XXV. In the campaign, whicb began in the sixth 
snmmer, having reason to apprehend a general confe- 
deracy of the nations beyond the Firth of Bodotria, 
and fearing in a country not yet explored the danger 
of a surprise, Agricola ordered bis ships to sail across 
the -gulf, and gain some knowlege of those new re* 
gions. The fleet, now acting for the first time iii con- 
cert with the land forces, proceeded in sight of the 
army, forming a magnificent spectacle, and adding 
terror to the war. It freqnently happened that in tbe 
same camp were seen the infantry and cavalry inter* 
mixed with tbe marines, all indolging tbeir joy, fuU of 
their adrentures, and magnifying the bistory of tbeir 
exploits ; tbe soldier describing, in the usnal style of 
military ostentation, tbe forests whicb he bad passed, 
tbe mountains whicb he climbed, and the barbarians 
whom he put to the rout ; wbile tbe saüor, no less im-- 
portant, bad bis storms and tempests, the wonders of 
the deep, and tbe spirit with whicb he conqnered winds 
and waves. 

At tbe sight of tbe Roman fleet the Britons, accord- 
ing to intelligence gaine'd from the prisoners, were 
Struck with consternation ; convinced that every re- 
source was cut off, since the sea, whicb bad always 
been their sbelter, was now laid open to the inyader. 
In tbis distress the Caledonians resolved to try the 
issne of a battle. Warlike preparations were instantly 
begun with a degree of exertion, great in reality, but, 
88 is always tbe case in matters obscure and distant, 
magnified by tbe voice of fame. Witbout waiting for 
the commencement of hostiüüties^ they stormed tbe 
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Roman forte and Castles ; and by provoking danger, 
made such an Impression, tbat sereral officers in Agri*. 
cola's anny, disguising their fear nnder the specious 
appearance of prudent counsels, recommended a sud- 
den retreat, to avoid the disgrace of being driven back 
to the other side of the firth. Meanwhile Agricola 
received intelligence that the enemy meditated an at- 
tack in various quarters at once; and thereon, lest 
superior nnmbers, in acountry where he was a stranger 
to the defiles and passes, should be able to Surround 
him, he divided his army, and roarched forward in 
three columns. 

XXVI. The Caledonians, informed of this arrange- 
ment, changed their plan, and in the deäd of night 
feil with their united force on the ninth legion, then 
the weakest of the Roman army. They surprised the 
advänced guard ; and having, in the confusion of sleep 
and terror, put the sentinels to the sword, they forced 
their way through the intrenchmeuts. The conflict 
was in the very camp, when Agricola, who had been 
informed that the barbarians were ou their march, and 
instantly pursued their steps, came up to the relief of 
the legion. He ordered the swiftest of the horse and 
Ught infantry to advance with expedition and Charge 
the enemy in the rear, while his whole army set up a 
general shout. At break of day the Roman banners 
glittered in view of the barbarians, who found them- 
selyes hemmed in by two armies, and began to relax 
their yigor. The spirit of the legion revived. The 
men perceived that the moment of distress was over, 
and the struggle was now for glory. Acting no longer 
on the defensive, they rushed on to the attack. In the 
yery gates of the camp a fierce and obstinate engage- 
ment followed. The besieged legion, and the forces 
that came to their relief, fought with a spirit of emu- 
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ImtioQ : the latter eontended for tfae honor cfmceormg 
the distresied, and the former to prove that they stood 
in HO need of assistance. The Caledonians were put 
to the rout ; aikl if the woods and marshes had not 
favored their escape, that single action had put an end 
to the war. 

• XXYII. By tiiis victory, so compiete and gloriona, 
the Roman army was inspired with confidence to such 
a degree, that they now pronounced themfleWea inrin- 
cible. Nothing could stand before them : they desired 
to be led into the recesses of the conntry, and, by fol- 
lowing their blow, to pene träte to the extremity of the 
Island. Even the prudent of the day before changed 
their tone with the event, and talked of nothing bot 
victory and conquest. Such is the tax which the com» 
manders of armies mnst always pay : the merit of snc« 
cess is claimed by all ; calamity is imputed to the ge* 
heral only. 

The Caledonians, notwithstanding their defeat, abated 
nothing from their ferocity. Their want of success» 
they said, was not to be ascribed to superior conrage ; 
St was the Chance of war, or perhaps the skill of the 
Roman general. In this persuasion they resolved to 
keep the field. They enlisted the yonng itien of their 
nation ; they sent their wives and children to » plaetf 
of safety ; they held public Conventions of the several 
States, and with solemn rites and sacrifices fbrmed ' a 
leagne in the canse of liberty. The campaign ended 
in this manner ; and the two ärmies, inflamed with 
mutual animosity, retired into winter qnarters. 

XXYIII. In the conrse of the same snmmer a co- 
hort of the Usipians which had been raised in Oer- 
many, and thence transported to serve in Britain, per- 
Ibrmed an exploit so daring and extraordinary, that in 
this place it may be allowed to merit attention. Hav- 



Ing ttitiTdeted the t^entuiioia wbö was ^ft üi cMMnimd, 
atrd also tke soldiers, ^ho, for tli« |>tiipo£r6 of intro^ 
dttcitig military disciplifie, bad been iaücArpoKated xdtk 
the sevvral companies, they setked thr^ light galky^ 
and ibrcing the nasters «eti board, determined to sail 
from tlie Island. Otre of 1^ pilots made hin esoape; 
fttid Mts|dck>n falüng on tiM otlMr t#o, tiiey were botk 
killed on the spot. Before their design transpired the 
deserters put to aea., to tlie astonishmetit of all wbo 
beheld the vessels ttnder way. 

l'hey had tiot sailed far when they beca^tte th« Bport 
q{ wind« and wäve«. They made frequetit descents on 
ÜK coast in qnest of plnnder, and had rarious co»* 
flicts "with the natives, victorions in some places, and 
in others beat back to their ships. Reduced at length 
to the extremity of famine^ they fed on their com^ 
panions, at first devouHng the weakedt, and aftervrardi^ 
deciding among themseWes by lot. In this distress 
they sailed round the extremity of the Island, . aad 
through want of skill in navigation wete Wtecked on 
the continent, where they VKre treated as pirates, first 
by the Snevian«, and aftervmrds by the Frisians. 
being sold to slavery, and in the way ot commerce 
taraed over to difereat masters, some of the<n reached 
the Roman Settlements on the banks of the Rhine, and 
there grew famou« fbr their stifierings, and the hold 
sittgttlarity of their yoyage» In the beginning of the 
following snmmer Agricola met with ä stroke of 
affliction by the loss of a son about a year old. äe 
did not on thit occasion afiect, like many otbers, th« 
character of a man supetior to tbe feelings of natnre t 
nor yet did he «uier bis grief to sink bim down iiito 
Hübecoming tveakness. He feit the impressiony font 
regret was lost in the avocations of war. 

XXIX. In the op^ning of thie campa^^ he ^r 
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spatcbed his. fleet iif ith Orders to annoy the coast by üe- 
quent descents in different plapes, and spread a general 
alarm. He put himself in tbe miean time at tbe head 
of bis army e<}uipped for expedition, and taking with 
bim a select band of tbe bravest Britons, of knowi^ 
and approved fidelity, beadvanced as far as tbe Gram- 
pian Hills,' wbere tbe enemy was already posted in 

1 To ascertain tbe spot wbere tbe Mons Grampias or Gram- 
pian Hill Stands, Gordon observes in bis Itinerary, bas em- 
ployed tbe antiquaries botb of England and Scotland. Cam* 
den, and most of tbe Englisb, in tbeir commentaries on tbis 
passage, fix it at a place called Grantsnaib : but wbere tbat 
IS, Gordon says be could not discover. Tbe Scotcb anti- 

Suaries, be observes, are mucb divided ; some contending for 
!ie sbire of Angus, otbers for tbe Blair of Atbol in Pertb- 
sbire, or Ardocb in Stratballan. After ezamining tbose dif- 
ferent propositions, Gordon gives bis opinion tbat tbe Mons 
Grampiüs, mentioned by Tacitus, is in Stratbeam, balf a mile 
soutb of tbe kirk of Comerie. His reasons, as well as tbey 
can be Condensed in tbis note, are as foUow : — In tbe first 
place, tbere is in Scotland a most remarkable ridge of rnonn- 
tains, called tbe Grampian Hills, wbicb divido tbe Highlands 
from tbe Lowlands, reacbing from Dumbarton on tbe Firtb of 
Clyde as far as Aberdeen on tbe German Ocean. Tbe Mons 
Grampius in question is undoabtedly one of tbose Grampian 
bills ; and tbat it was near tbe kirk of Comerie, Gordon tbinks 
evident from tbe following facts : Near Comerie be found a 
large extended piain, about a mile in breaddi, and several 
miles in lengtb ; and on one part of tbe piain a noble Square 
Koman encampment, divided into two partitions, eacb sor- 
rounded witb two aggeres, or rajnparts, and between tbem a 
large fosuit or ditcb, witb four distinct entrances into tbe 
camp, analogous to tbose described by Josepbus» wben tbe 
Romans laid siege to Jerusalem. Gordon adds, tbat be caicn- 
lated tbe number of men contained in tbe souüimost camp, 
according to tbe allowance of ground made by Polybias for 
eacb foot soldier, and was agreeably surprised to find it con- 
tained tbe precise number wbicb Tacitus says Agricola bad 
under bis command at the battle of Mons Grampius, viz. 
8000 auxiliaries ; and in tbe other Square, exactly 3000 borse. 
Tbe piain is directly at the foot of tbe Grampian Hills : and 
tbere are tbe colles, or rising grounds, on wbicb tbe Caiedo- 
nians were placed before tbe battle. Nor is it difScult, on 
Tiewing tbis ground, to guess. at tb§ place wbere tbe covt- 
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föTuse, Undismayed by their former defeat, the bar- 
barians expected no other issiie than a total over- 
tkrow, or a brave revenge. Experience had taught 
them that the common cause required^ vigoroiis ex- 
ertion of their united strength. For this purpose, by 
treaties of alliance, aod by depntations to the several 
cantous, they had drawn together the strength of their 
nation. Upwards of thirty thousand men appeared in 
arms, and their force was increasing erery day. The 

nariif or charioteers, wheeied about. Gordon adds one argn- 
ment more, which he thinks decisive : the moor on which 
the camp Stands is called to this day Galdachan, or Galga- 
chan Ross-moor ; not that Galgacas constructed the camp, 
but here he engaged Agricola's army ; for which reason his 
name is left on the place. It must not he dissembled, that 
Mr. Pennant, a rery ingenious and entertaining traveller, has 
lately visited the same ground, and has given his reasons for 
dissenting from Mr. Gordon. What that gentleman advances 
must always merit attention. The camp, he says, which Gor- 
don has described lies between the river £arn and the little 
stream called the Ruchel, on a piain too contracted for such 
a namber of combatants as Tacitus says there was, to form 
and act in, or for their charioteers or cavalry to scour the 
field. He admits that there are several small hills near the 
greater, where the Britons might have ranged themselves be* 
fore the battle. But the distance from the sea is, with Mr. 
Pennant, an insuperable argument against this being the 
Spot; as we are expressly informed that Agricola sent his 
fleet Defore, in order to distract and divide the enemy ; and 
that he himself marched with his army, tili he arrived at the 
Orampian mountain, where he found the Caledonians drawn 
up in force. Mr. Pennant says, from the whole account given 
by Tacitus, itlshould be supposed that the action was fought 
in an open country, at the foot of certain hills, not in a little 

flain amidst defiles, as the vallies about Comerie consist of. 
t is not the design of this note to decide between those two 
opposite opinions ; but, on due consideration, it may be 
found that Mr. Pennant's arguments are far from bein^ con- 
elusive. The place, however, for a fair investigation will be, 
when Tacitus draws up both armies in order of battle. We 
shall then be able to form a more exact idea of the spot ; 
and perhaps we shall hav^ reason to accede to Gordon's 
opinion. 



3^t>«ith of &« <)OUAtrf poüf ed in frvm «11 qiiartersi> «nd 
even th« mefi in yean, wlioBe vigor was still imtMH^eii^ 
repaired to the army> proud of their past «xploits/Aod 
the «nsigns of honor which they had gained by their 
martial spirit. Among tlie chiefCains distingnislied by 
their birth and valor^ the most renowtied was Galga- 
CUB. The mnltitude gathered roatid him, eager fbt 
actio») and bnming with nncommon ardoi*. He ba* 
rangued them to the following effect: 

XXX. * When I consider the motives that have 
ronsed ns to this war ; when I reflect on the neeessity 
that now demands oiur firmest vigor, I expect every 
tiiing great and noble from diat nnion of sentiment 
that pervades us all. From this day I^ate the free- 
dom of Britain. We are the men who never cronched 
in bondage. Beyond tbis spot there is no land wbere 
liberty can find a reflige. Eren the sea is shnt against 
US while the Roman fleet is hovering on the coast. To 
draw the sword in the cause of freedom is the tme 
glory of the brave, and, in our condition, cowardice 
itself would throw away the scabbard. In the batües^ 
which have been hitherto fought with alternate vicis«- 
situdes of fortune, our countrymen might well repose 
Bome hopes in us ; they night consider us as their last 
resource : they knew us to be the noblest sons of Bri- 
taiu) placed in the last recesses of the land, in thf 
very sanctuary of liberty. We have not so much as 
Seen the melancholy region, where slavery has debased 
mankind. We have lived in freedom, and our eyes 
have been unpolluted by the sight of ignoble boA«- 
dage« 

* The extremity of th^ eartb is ours : defended by 
our Situation, we have to this day preserved our bonor 
and the rights of men. But we are no longer safe in 
our obscurity: our retreat is laid open; the enemy 
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tvoAitä on, aad m things unknown are 6V>6r magitfiad» 
he thinks a mighty conqttMt lies before him* Bnt tkis 
is the end of the habitable World, and rocks and 
brawling wares fill all the spaoe behind» The Romans 
are in the heart of oüt country : oo svbinissioii can 
satisfy their pride ; no concessiODS can ap|>ease tiietr 
fttry. While the laiid has any thing left, it is die 
theatre of .war ; whea it can yield no more, they ex« 
plore the seas for hidden treasure» Are the natio^s 
jrich, Roman avarice is their enemy. Are they poor, 
Roman ambition lords it orer them. The east and the 
West have been rifled» and the Spoiler is still insatiate. 
The Romans, by a stränge singularity of natnre, are 
the ottly people who inmde, with equal ardor, the 
wealth and the porerty of nations. To rob, to rarage, 
tad to murder, in their imposing language, are the 
arts of civil policy. When they hare made the world 
a solitude, they call it peace. 

XXXI. * Our children and relatives are dear to ns 
all. It is an affection planted in our breast by the 
band of natnre. And yet those tender pledges are 
ravished from us to serve in distant lands. Are onr 
wives, onr sisters, and our daughters safe Arotti brutal 
lust and open violation? The insidious conqueror, 
under the mask of hospitality and frienddhip, brands 
them with dishonon Our money is conveyed into 
their treasnry, and öur com into their granaries. Our 
limbs and bodies are wom out in Clearing woods and 
dtaining marshes: and what hate been our wages? 
Btripes and insult. The lot of the meanest slave, 
bom in servitude, is preferable to ours : he is sold bnt 
OBce, and bis master maintains him ; but Britain erery 
day invites new tyrants, and every day pampers their 
^ride. In a private family the slave who is last bought 
in provokes the mirth and ridicule of the whole do- 
mestic crew; and in this general servitude^ to vrhif 
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Rome has reduced tbe world, the case is the same : 
we are treated at first as objects of derision, and then 
marked out for destruction. 

' What better lot can we expect ? We bave no arable 
lands to cultirate for a master ; no roines to dig for 
bis ararice ; no harbors to improve for bis commerce« 
To wbat end sbould tbe conqueror spare us? Onr 
virtue and undaunted spirit are crimes in tbe eyes of 
the conqueror, and will render us more obnoxious. 
Our remote Situation, bitberto tbe retreat of freedom, 
and on tbat account tbe more suspected, will only 
serve to inflame tbe jealousy of our enemies. We 
must expect no mercy. Let us tberefore dare like 
men. We all are summoned by tbe great call of na- 
ture ; not only tbose wbo know tbe value of liberty, 
but even sucb as tbink life on any terms tbe dearest 
blessing. Tbe Trinobantes, wbo bad only a woman 
to lead tbem on, were able to carry fire and sword 
tbrougb a wbole colony. They stormed tbe camps of 
tbe enemy, and if success bad not intoxicated tbem, 
tbey bad been, beyond all doubt, tbe deliverers of tbeir 
eountry. And sball not we, unconquered and unde- 
based by slavery, a nation ever free, and struggling 
now, not to recorer, but to ensure our liberties, sball 
we not go fortb tbe cbampions of our eountry ? Sball 
we not, by one generous effort, sbow tbe Ronians 
tbat we are tbe men wbom Caledonia bas reserved to 
be assertors of tbe public weal ? 

XXXII. ' We know tbe manners of tbe Romans ; 
and are we to imagine tbat tbeir valor in tbe field is 
equal to tbeir arrogance in time of peace? By oui; 
dissensions tbeir glory rises ; tbe vices of tbeir ene- 
mies are tbe negative virtues of tbe Roman army ; if 
tbat may be called an army wbicb is no better than a 
motley crew of various nations, beld togetber by suc- 
cess, and ready to crumble away in tbe first reverse of 
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fbrtnne. That this will be their fate/no bne can doubt, 
unless we suppose that the Gaul, the Gennan, and, 
witb shame I add, the Britons, a mercenary band, 
who hire their blood in a foreign service, will adhere 
from principle to a new master, whom they have 
lately senred and long detested. They are now en- 
listed by awe and terror : break their fetter», and the 
man who forgets to fear will seek revenge. 

'* All that can inspire the human heart, every motive 
that can excite us to deeds of valor, is on our side. 
The Romans have no wives in the field to animate 
their drooping spirit; no parents to reproach their 
want of coarage. They are not enlisted in the cause of 
their country : their country, if any they have, lies at 
a distance. They are a band of mercenaries, a wretched 
faandful of devoted men, who tremble and look aghast 
as they roll their eyes around, and see on every side 
objects unknown before. The sky over their heads, 
the sea, the woods, all things conspire to fiU them with 
doubt and terror. They come like victims, delivered 
into our hands by the gods, to fall this day a sacrifice 
to freedom. 

' In the ensuing battle be notdeceived by false ap- 
pearances ; the glitter of gold and silver may dazzle 
the eye ; but to ns it is harmless, to the Romans no 
protection. In their own ranks we shall find a number 
of generous warriors ready to assist our cause. The 
Britons know that for our common liberties we dräw 
the avenging sword. The Gauls will remember that 
they once were a freepeople ; and the Germans, as the 
Usipians lately did, will desert their colors. The 
Romans have left nothing in their rear to oppose us in 
the pursuit: their forts are ungarrisoned ; the rete- 
rans in their colonies droop with age ; in their muni- 
cipal towns, nothing but anarcbyi despotio govemme* 
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a«d diatfieeied 9iil^}ectB. In me bebold your general ; 
bebold an anny of fireebom nen. Your enemy is 
before yoQ, and^ m hit train» heavy tribates, dradgery 
in the nüieis, aad all tb« horrora of alaTery. Ära 
tiboae ealaniAtie« to be entailedr on «s ? Ot shall this 
day relißve na by a bra^e f evenge ? Tbere is ibe field 
oi battle» «od let tfaat detenftine. Let ua seek tbä 
enemy, and as we rasb oa bi« renember tbe gloiy de-i 
U^ered dowa to as by our aaeeston ; amd let each man 
tbiak tbat on^bi^ sword depaada tha fate of all poste« 

?Hy/ 

XXXUI. Tbia e^eecb wa« feceired, according tö 
tbe cttston of faarbariaw, wHb war songa, witb savage 
bowlings» and 9k wild uproar of military applaase. 
Tbeir battaliona began to form tbe line ef batüe ; tite 
brare and warlike rusbed forward to tba front, and tbe 
field glittered witb tbe* blase of arms. The Romans 
^ their aide bumed witb equal ardor. Agricola saw 
Ibe impatient apirit of bis a»cn, bot did not tbink pro« 
per tp begin tbe engageakeat, tili be ccmfirmed dieir 
eourage by tbe foUowing speeob : ^ It ia now, my fei- 
low-soldiers, the eigbtb year of our service in Bri-i 
tain» Duri^g tbat time tiie genins and good auspices 
of tbe Roman empire, witb yoar assistance and un-: 
wearied labor, haive laade tbe ialaad our own. In aU 
«ur expeditioas, in e^tery-battle, tbe enemy baa^ feit 
your välor, and by yot»r totl and peracreraaee tbe very 
BAtii^re ef tbe oeuoktry baa been eonquered. I bava 
been proud of my aoldiera, aad you baiie bad no reason 
to blusb for your general. We bave canried the terror 
of our arms btiyond tbe limits of aay other soldiers^ 
or any former general: we bare penetrated to tbe 
extreniity of the lajid. Tbis waa fbnnerly tbe boasf 
of vainglory» tbe mere report of lune ? it ia now lii»^ 
torVJal truth., We bave gaaned posaeaaio^ aword in 
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hßx^ : we Site etkoamped on tliQ ntmost limit$^ of tli# 
iBiftiid» BriUan is di^cor^fed» and hy tbe dis^0Yef3r 
«onquered. 

• ^ In our long and laborious aiarches, wben yQU Wft 
obliged to tra,ver8e BiQaV9, and. f<M«» and nvers, and to 
clivl» s^ep and cifiggy mountains» it was still tbe ory 
of tibe brayest among yqu» ^ When shall we be led lö 
battle? Whjen sball we a»^ Ue enemy ?' Bebold tb^m 
now before you. Tbey are l^unted out of thiQiif dena 
and c^verns : your vfiäk ia gra«teid> and tbe fiqld of 
glQfy lies op<9n t9 your awords. One victory inore 
mak.es tbis new woild oor Qwn ; but remember tbat a 
defeat involves m all in tbe last distress. If we cen-» 
sider tbe progire^ of our aripf, to look back is glori-« 
ous » tbe trapt of country tbat lies bebind ua, tb^ 
foreflits wbicb you bäve exploied» and tbe estuarie« 
wbxcb you baye passed, a<e uonuments of etem;^ 
fame. But our fame can oaly last wbile we press for«; 
ward on tbe enemy.. M wo give ground, if we tbink 
of a retreat, we bave tbe saine diücultles to surmoun^ 
^ain.. Tbye success wbicb is now our pride, will in 
tbat case be our worst misfortune« We are not suffi-« 
ciently acquainted witb tbe course of tbe country :; 
tb& en^my knows tbe defilea and np^rsbes, and will, bei 
snpplied witb provisions in abundance. We bave not 
tbose advantages» but ^o baye baiMls tbat pan gras^p^ 
tfi/d {^word, and we bave vaU>r» tbat gives us every 
tbing. Witb me it bas long been a settl^d principl^ 
tbaA tjie back of a gen^iral or bjs anny is never safe« 
Wbiß}i of you would not ratber die witb bonor tbaa . 
livc) in infamy ? But life and bonor ai*e tbis day mse-» 
papal^e ; tbey ave 6f ed to one spat. Sbould fortun« 
d^eplare against ua» we die on. tbe utn^ost limits of tbct 
World ; and to die wbere nature ends, cannot be deemed 
iüglorious. 
XXXIV s. ' If Qur ir^^t «Uuga^U weji^ wit^ nationi? 
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wholly unknown ; if we had to do with an enemy new 
to our swords, I should call to mind the example öf 
ofher armies. At present what can I propose so bright 
and animating ai yotir own exploits ? I appeal to yonr 
owiteyes : behold tbe men drawn up against you : äre 
tbey not the same, vrho last year, under covert of the 
night, assaulted the ninth legion, and on the first 
shont of our army ded before yon ? A band of das- 
tards ! who have subsisted hitherto, because of all the 
Britons they are the most expeditious runaways. 

* In woods and forests the fierce and noble animals 
attack the huntsmen, and msh on certain destruction ; 
but the timorons herd is soon dispersed, scared by the 
sound and clamor of the chase. In like manner the 
brave and warlike Britons have long since perished by 
the sword. The refuse of the nation still remains. 
I They have not stayed to make head against you : they 
are hunted down ; they are caught in the toils. B^ 
numbed with fear, they stand motionless on yonder 
Spot, which you will render for ever memorable by a 
glorious victory. Here you may end your labors, and 
close a scene of fiflty years by one great, one glorious 
day. Let your country see, and let the Commonwealth 
bear witness, if the conquest of Britain has be'en a 
lingering work, if the seeds of rebellion have not been 
crushed, that we at least have done our duty/ 

XXXV. During this harangue, whilst Agricola 
was still addressing the men, a more than common 
ardor glowed on every countenance. As soon as the 
general ended, the field rung with shouts of applause. 
Impatient for th6 onset, the soldiers grasped tbeir 
arms. Agricola restrained their violence, tili he 
formed bis order of battle. The auxiliary infantry,* 

1 We are now on the point of a great and decisive action. 
The motives that incite ooth aimies l^ave been displayed with 
MieYgy« On one aide, the Uberty of a people is depending ; 
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in namber aboüt eight thousaud, occupied the centr^.^ 
The wings consisted of three thousand horse. The 

on the other, the fate of the Koman army. The order in 
which the comhatants were drawn up i^now presented to 
US, hut with the usual hrevity of Tacitas. All this prepara- 
tion keeps the reader in suspense, and fills the mind with 
expectation. As Britons, we feel for our ancestors, and as 
scholars, we are dazzled by the glory of the Koman name. We 
have now hefore us the preparation for the * swelHng scene.' 
The main hody of the Caledonians took post on the acclivity • 
üf the Grampian mount ; their advanced lines stood at the 
foot of the hill, and the ranks rose one ahove another, in 
regulär order, to the summit. The charioteers and horsemen 
advanced on the open piain, and nished to and fro with wild 
velocity. On the side of the Romans, the order of battle 
was as follows : — Eight thousand auxiliaries formed the cen- 
tre ; the cavalry, amounting to three thousand, took post in 
the wings : the legions were stationed in the rear, near the 
intrenchments, to act as occasion required, as a body of 
reserye ; and that the eneniy might not be able to make an 
impression on the flank, the front lines of the army were exf 
tended to a considerable length. Brotier, in bis note on this 
passage, adds, that the spot where the battle was fought was 
m Strathearn, near the kirk of Comerie : for this he relies on 
the authonty of Gordon. The camp, described in two di- 
▼isions, one for the auxiliaries, and the other for the cavalry 
(see section xxiz. note 1)» appears to him to be a circumstance 
of great weight, as indeed it must to every one who considers 
that the Romans seldom or never came to action tili they had 
in some convenient place formed a camp and thrown up their 
intrenobments, to secure their retreat. There were besides, as 
appears in Gordon's Itinerary, other camps in the adjacent . 
oountry, from which Agricola drew together the main 
strength of the army. Mr.Pennant observes that, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, the Caledonians were above 30,000 strong, 
and could not act with effect in close and narröw de- 
files. But, as it should seem, the spot was chosen by GaU 
gacus, with a view to draw the Romans into a contracted 
piain, and then pour down on them from the high grounds 
and the Grampian hill. On the other band, Agricola, who is 
celeorated for skill in choosing bis ground, might also prefer 
a place where 30,000 men could not at once attack an inferior 
army. In this it appears that he succeeded. We are told 
that the enormous swords of the Caledonians were unfit for 
IUI engagement in a confined space ; and afterwards, when the 
oharioteers rushed into the heat of the action, they were soon 
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legions were stationed in tlie rear at the head of the 
intrenchments, as a body of reserve to support the 
ranksy if necessary , but otherwise to remain inactire, 
tbat a victory, obtained without the efiusion of Romaa 
blood, migbt be of higher ralue. 

The Caledonians kept possession of the rising^ 
grouDds, extending their ranks as wide as possible, to 
|)re8eDt a formidable show of baftle. Their first iine 
was ranged on the plain, the rest in a gradual ascent 
on the acclivity of the hill. The iateripediate spaee 
between both armies was fiUed with the charioteers ' 

entangled among the inequalities of the ground . The objection, 
theretore, to the narrowness of the field of battle, on which 
Mr. Pennant lays so mach stress, seems to lofie its force, wheii 
we find tbat the battle was actually fought in a place of no 
great extent, surrounded by a number of hüls, besides the 

, urampian mountain, where the main body of the Caledonians 
lay in wait for an opportunity to rush down on the ßomans. 
As to the distance from the sea, which Mr. Pennant calls an 
insuperable argnm«nt, as Agricola seilt forward bis flpet to 
distract the enemy, it is by no means a decisive circumstance. 
In Agricola's sixth campaign Tacitus teils us that the fleet 
and land forces proceeded in sight of each other. In the pre- 
«ent expedition, that is not said to have been Ibe case. The 
Roman general .might order bis fleet to sali acroas the firths 

. both of the Tay and the Forth, while he himself ac the head of 
bis army marched in questof the en«my, then actually as- 
sembled at the Grampian hill. In case of a defeat, the ships 
were perhaps in the firth of Tay to receive the flying army. 
On .the whoie it appears, from all the cifcumstances of the 
battle, that the Caledonians, far from wishing to act in s wide 
extended piain, chose a spot where they were posted to ad- 
▼antage, on the hills. When at last they quitted their fast- 
nesses, it is evident that they could not exert themselres wiüi 
effect amidst the narrow defiles. On the whole, the contro- 
▼ersy will not easily be decided : antitj^uartes are seldom wil- 
ling to agree, and the Grampian hill is Hkely to continue a 
sabject of contention. The reader who promises himself 
either pleasnre or Instruction from the inquiry, will do well 
to perase the argumenta of Gordon and Mr. Pennant, aa 
stated by themselves. He will then be able to draw bis own 
Gonclasion. 

1 From thia passage it is evident, tbat wfaile the Caledo- 
nians kept their poat on the Grampian hill, a&d the adjacent 
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axKT cavalry of the Brilons, mshing to and fro in wild 
career, and traversing the piain with noise and tumult. 
The enemy being greatly superior in nnmber, there 
was reason to apprehend tbat the Romans niight be 
attacked both in front and flank at the same time. To 
prevent that mischief, Agiicola ordered bis ranks tö 
form a wider ränge. Some of the officers saw that the 
lines were weakened into length, and therefore ad* 
rised that the legions sbould be brought forward into 
the field of action. But the general was not of a tem- 
per to be easily dissuaded from bis pnrpose. Flushed 
with liope, and firm in the honr of danger, he imme* 
diately dismounted, and dismissing bis horse, took bis 
stand at the head of the colors. 

XXXVI. The battle began, and at first was main- 
tained at a distance. The Britons neitber wanted skill 
ttor resolution. With their long swords, and targets* 
of small dimensioB, they had the address to elude the 
missive weapons of the Romans, and at the same time 
to discbarge a thick volley of their own. To bring 
the conflict to a speedy de'cision, Agricola ordered 
tbree Batavian and two Tungrian cohorts to charge 
the enemy sword in band. To this mode of attaek 
those troops had been long accustomed, but to the 
Britons it was cvery way disadvantageous. Their 
small targets afforded no protection, and ^ their un* 
wieldy swords, not sharpened to a point, could do but 

heights, the piain was wide enough for the chariots and 
cavalry ; but, in the heat of the engagement, they were 
drawn into narrow passea, wbere they could no longer act 
with rigor. 

1 These targets were made of osiers, or boards, caTere4 
orer with leather. The Caledonians who fought on this oc- 
easion left the fashion of their armor, as well as an exampla 
of courage, to late poaterity. The broad sword and target ar« 
well known to have been, in modern times, the peculiar arms 
ef the Highlanders. 
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little execution in a close engageraeDt. The BataviaiM 
rushed to the attack with impetuous fury : they Te-> 
doubled their blows, and with the bosses of their 
shields bruised the enemy in the face ; and having over'* 
powered all resistance on the piain, began to force 
their way up the ascent of the hill in regulär Order of 
battle« Incited by their example, the other cohorts 
advanced with a spirit of emulation, and cnt their way 
wifh terrible slaughter. Eager in pursuit of victory, 
they pressed forward with determined fury, leaving 
behind them numbers wounded, but not slain, and 
others not so much as hurt. 

The Roman cävalry in the mean time was forced to 
give ground. The Caledonians, in their armed cha« 

' riots, rushed at füll speed into the thick of the battle 
where the infantry were engagejd. Their first impres«» 
sion Struck a general terror, but their career was soon 
checked by the inequalities of the ground, and the 
close-embodied ranks of the Romans. Nothing conld 

> less resemble an engagement of the caValry. Pent up 
in narrow places, the barbarians crowded on each 
other, and were driven or dragged along by their own 
borses. A scene of confusion foUowed. Chariots with- 
out a guide, and horses without a rider, broke from 
the ranks in wild disorder, and flying every way, as 
fear and consternation' urged, they overwhelmed their 
own files, and trampled down all who came in their 
way. 

XXXVII. Meanwhile the Britons, who had hitherto 
kept their post on the hills, looking down with con- 
tempt on the scanty numbers of the Roman army, 
began to quit their Station. Descending slowly, they 
boped by wheeling round the field of battle to attack 
the Victors in the rear. To counteract their dcsign, 
Agricola ordered four squadrons of horse, wbich he 
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had kept as a body of reserve, to advance to the 
Charge. The Britons poured down with impetuosity, 
and retired with equal precipitation. At the same 
time the cavalry, by the directions of the general, 
wheeled round from the wings, and feil with great 
ftlaughteron the rearof the enemy,>who now perceived 
that their own stratagem was turned against them- 
selves. 

The iield presented a dreadful spectacle of carnage 
and destmction. The Britons fled ; the Romans pur- 
8ued; they wounded, gashed, and mangled the run- 
aways ; they seized their prisoners, and, to be ready 
for others, butchered them on the spot. Despair and 
Horror appeared in various shapes : in one part of the 
field the Caledonians, sword in band, fled in crowd^ 
from a handfdl of Romans ; in other places, without a 
weapon left, they faced every danger, and rushed on 
cettain death. Swords and bucklers, mangled limbs 
and dead bodies, covered the piain. The field was red 
with blood. The vanquished Britons had their mo- 
roents of returning courage, and gave proofs of virtue . 
and of brave despair. They fled to the woods, and 
rallying their scattered nurabers, surrounded such of 
the Romans as pursued with too much eagerness.- 
> Agricpla was every where present. He saw the 
danger, and, if he had not in the instant taken due pre- 
eaution, the victorious army would have had reason to 
repent of too much confidence in success. The light- 
armed cofaorts had Orders to invest the woods. Where 
the thickets were too close for the horse to enter, the 
men dismonnted to explore the passes ; and where the 
woods gave an opening, the rest of the cavalry rushed 
in, and scoured the country. The Britons, seeiug that 
the pursuit was conducted in compact and regulär order^ 
dispersed a second time^ not in collected bodies, bi^ 
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in consternatioo, flyiug in dtfierent way» to remote 
lurking-placea, solicitous only for their personal safety, 
and no longer willing to wait for their fellow-soldienk 
Night Coming on, the Romans, weary of slaughter, 
desisted from the pursiiit. Ten tbousand of the Cale* 
donians feil in this engagement : on the part of tke 
Romans, the uumber of slain did not exceed three 
hundred and forty, among whom was Anlas Atticna» 
the prefect of a cohort* His own youthful ardor, and 
the spirit of a high-mettled horse, carried him with 
too much impetuosity into the thickeat of the enemy's 
ranks. 

XXXYIII. The Roman army, elated w^h success, 
and enriched with plnnder, passed the night in exnlta« 
tion. The Britons, on the other hand, wandered abont» 
uncertain which way to turn, helpless and disconso- 
late. The mingled cries of men and women filled the 
air with lamentations. Some assisted to carry off tbe 
wounded; others called for the assistance of sucbjw 
escaped unhurt ; numbers abandoned th6ir habitationsy 
or in their frensy set them on fire. They fled to ob- 
•eure retreats, and in the moment of choice deserted 
them^ they held consultations, and haring inflamed 
their hopes, changed their minds in despair ; they be« 
held the pledges of tender affection, and barst into 
tears ; they viewed them again, and grew fierce with 
resentment. It is a fact well aathenticated, that some 
laid violent hands on their wires and children,' deter« 
mined with savage compassion to end their misery« 

1 This picture of ra|;e and despair, of tendemess, furv, and 
the tamult of contending passions, has all the fine toucnes of 
a master who had studied human natura. It often happens 
that in the last extremity of despair the mind is fired with 
sudden courage. Kather than fall witb tarne resignation, it 
rouses all its force, and, by one vigorous effort, endeaTors to 
•ignalise itself eren in min* The Cimbrian women, when 
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. The foUowing day duplayed to view the nature and 
importance of the victory. A deep and melancholy 
«ilence all aronnd ; the hüls deserted ; houses at a 
distance involved in smoke and fire, and not a mortal 
discoyered hy the scouts : the whole a yast and dreary 
solitude. Agricola was at length informed by those 
who were sent out to explore the country that no trace 
of the enemy was any where to be seen, and no attempt 
made in any qnarter to muster their forces. On this 
intelligence, as the summer was far advanced, and to 
continue the war, or extend its Operations in that season 
of the year was impracticable, he resolved to close 
the campaign, and march his army into the country of 
the Horestians. That people submitted to the con- 
qneror, and delivered hostages for their fidelity« 
Orders were now issued to the Commander of the fleet 
to make a coasting voyage round the island. For this 
expedition a sufficient equipment was made, and the 
terror -of the Roman name had already gone before 
them. Agricola in the mean time led his army into 
Winter quarters, proceeding at the head of the cavalry 
andinfantry by slow marches, with iutent that, by seem» 
ing to linger in the enemy's country, he might impress 
with terror a people who had but lately submitted to 
his arms. The fleet after a prosperous voyage arrived 
at the Trutulensian harbor, and sailing thence along 
the eastern coast, returned with glory to its former 
Station. 

XXXIX. The account of these transactions, sent to 
Rome by Agricola, was piain and simple, without any 
decoration of language to heighten the narrative. Do- 
mitian received it in the true spirit of his character, 

they SSW their husbands defeated by Marius» acted with the 
most savage ferocity, and in their fury destroyed their owa 
children. 
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with a stnile on his conntenance, and maligoity at bi 
heart. The mock parade of bis own German triumph^ 
in which the slaves, whom he had purchased, walked 
with dishevelled hair, in the dress and manner of cap-* 
tives taken in war, came fresh into his mind. He feit 
the reproach and ridicule which that frolic occasioned^ 
and the transition to a real victory was painful, at» 
tended with a total overthrow of the enemy, and the 
applause of all ranks of men. He now began to fear 
that the name'of a private Citizen might OTersbadow 
the imperial title. That reflection planted thorns in 
bis breast. The eloquence of the forum was in vain 
suppressed ; in vain the talents of men and eVery libe-» 
ral art were put under an absolute prohibition, if a 
subject was to rob the prince of all military glory. 
Superior excellence in every other kind might be en-p 
dured ; but renown in arms belonged to the emperor, 
as a brauch of his prerogative. 

By these and such like reflections that restless spirit 
was distracted. He retired to brood in private over 
his discontent. His solitude was known to be danger^ 
ous. To be alone and innocent was no part of his 
character. Weary of his retreat ^ and his own wounded 

1 Pliny» in the Panegyric on Trajan, has given astriking 
picture of Domitian in his dark retreat. That savage beast 
was shut up as it were in a den, where he quaffed the blood 
of his relations ; and wben he came forth, it was to riot in the 
destruction of the best and most illustrious Citizens. Dismay 
and ierror obstructed his door ; and they who were ezcludea 
were aa much in danger as those that gained admittance. The 
tyrant was horrible to the sight, and his approach was dread* 
ful ; prideih his aspect : anger in his eye ; a feminine white- 
ness over his whole body ; and in his countenance an air of 
arrogance, ilushed with the deepest red. No man dared to 
approach liim : none could speak to him ; he remained in 
darkness brooding mischief, and never came forth from his 
solitude but to make a worse solitude by the destruction of 
eminent men. In the beginning of his reign his lore of soli- 
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spirit, he at last resolved to nourish resentment in suU 
len silence, tili the tide of popularity which attended 
the general should ebb away, and the afifection of the 
army had time to cool. Agricola was still in Britain, 
and had the command of the aimy and the province, 

XL. Domitian in the mean time caused a decree to 
pass the senate, by which triumphal Ornaments,^ the^ 
honor of a statue crowned with laurel^ and all other 
marks of distinction, nsually substituted in the place 

tade was rather more innocent ; bat still it was a prelnde ta 
fiitnre crnelty. He passed an hour every day in prirate« 
whoUy emplqved in catcfaing flies, and fixing them on the 
Sharp point oi a bodkin. Hence. when somebody inquired, 
' whether any one was with the emperor/ Vibius Crispas 
aptly and pleasantly answered, ' Not so much as a fly.' 

1 A real triumph, after the downfal of the republic, was 
reserved for the emperor only. The title of imperatw was 
assumed by the prince. At first it meant no piore than gene' 
ral-in-chief ; but, as all power was centred in him, the word 
in process of time, implied what is now understood by the 
appellation of emperor. Augustus Caesar was not in haste to 
arrogate to himself the sola right of enjoying the honor of a 
triumph : with the address of an able politician, he resolved 
to mske it of little value, and for that purpose he granted a 
triumph to no less than thirty different persons. At length, 
in the year of Rome 740, that military reward was abolished 
altogedher. Aup^ustas was indebted fo]; the opportunity to 
the art of Agrippa, who, by a c'omplete rictory over the 
people of Bosphorus, had reinstated Polemon on bis throne« 
and refused the triumph which was decreed by the Senate. 
This was a stroke of courtly compliance with the wishes of 
his master. ' From that time,' Dio says, ' the Commanders of 
armies followed tiie example of Agrippa ; and no Homan» 
however eminent for his military talents, enjoyed any higher 
distinction than that of triamphal Ornaments, which were» 
the general's splendid garment, a statue in the forum crowned 
with laureis« and other insignia formerly allowed in a real 
triumph. The Commanders of armies, after gaining a victory, 
ceased to address their letters to the Senate. Like Agrippa, 
tbey were willing to pay their court to Augustus. • They re- 
nounced their claim, and in this manner the pomp of a tri« 
mnph became annezed to the imperial prerogatire. 
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of a real triamph, were granted to Agrieola. The 
-language of compUment was freely lavished on tbia 
occasioD. The emperor had also the art to circulate a 
report, that the prorince of Syria, at tfaat time vacant 
by the death of Atilius Rufus, an officer of consalar 
rank, was intended för Agrieola, in order to do bim. 
bonor by an appointment always given to men of the 
bighest eminence. It is added as a fact$ at tbat time 
eurrently beliered, that a commission was actnally 
made out, and sent by a favorite fr^edman wbo was 
much in the emperor's confidence, to be delivered to 
Agrieola, in case the messenger found }^m still pos- 
sessed of bis autbority in Britain. Bnt the freedman, 
we are told, met bim on bis passage in the narrow 
straits, and without so mach as an interview, retamed 
to Rome. For the truth of tbis anecdote I do not pre- 
tend to vouch : it was imagined perbaps as a stroke of 
character tbat marked the genius of Domitian. How- 
eyer tbat may be, Agrieola resigned the command, and 
delivered to bis successor a quiet' and well-ordered 
gövernment. 

Lest bis arrival at Rome sbould draw togetber too 
great a concourse, be concealed bis approach from bis 
friends, and- entered the city privately in the dead of 
night. With the same secrecy, and in the night also, 
he went, as commanded, to present himself to the em- 
peror. Domitian received bim with a cold salute, and, 
without uttering a word, left the conqueror of Britain, 
to mix with the servile creatures of the court. 

The fame of a great military cbaiiacter is always sure 
to give umbrage to the lazy and inactive. Bat to soften 
prejadices, Agrieola resolved to shade the histre of bis 
name in the mild retreat of bumble virtues. With this 
View he resigned himself to the calm enjoyments of a 
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domestic life. Piain in his apparel^^ easy of access, 
and never attended by more than ono or two frieoda» 
he was t^markable for nothing bat the simplicity of 
his appearaace ; insomuch, that they who knew no cri- 
terion of merit bat externa! ahow and grandeur, as 
often aa they aaw Agricolä, were still to seek for the 
great and illnstrious character. His modesty was art, 
which a few only could understand. 

XLI. After his recall from Britain, he was frequently 
accnsed before Domitian^ and as often acquitted, un- 
heard, and without his knowlege. The gronnd of those 
clandestjne proceedings was neither a crime against 
the State, nor even an injury done to any individual. 
His danger rose from a different source ; from the 
heart of a prince who feit an inward antipathy to every 
▼irtue ; from the real glory of the man, and from the 
praises bestowed on him by those worst of enemies, the 
dealers in panegyric' 

1 La Bletterie obserres that the modest deportment of 
Agricolä calls to mind the character of Marshal Turenne ; 
* And this/ be says» ' is not the only prominent feature in 
which the two heroes resemble each other. In the funeral 
orations» commemorating the French general, many of those 
aaalogies are pointed out/ 

2 Among artfal and insidious courtiers, those who are la- 
vish of praise are oflenthe most inveterate enemies. Tacitus, 
in another part of his work, gires the reason ; ander a baa 
prince, a great name is as dangerous as a bad one. Praise a 
man in the presence of a tyrant for his populär virtuos, and 
his ruin is sure to follow. Virgil knew that praise, under a 
•peciotts disguise, is an enyenomed enemy : 

Or if he bless'd my mose with envioas praise» 
Then feiice my brows with amulets of bays ^ 
Lest his ill arts, or his malicious tongue, 
Should poison or bewitch mygrowing song. — Drydm, 

The mialignity with which this praise is bestowed, in ordtf 
to render an eminent character obnozious to the prince wh& 
lives in dread of superior virtue, has been the stratagem of 
ill-designing men in. all ages. The emperor Julian, in a letter 
to his friend, says, that the insidious art of undennining ^ 



The fact was, in fhe distress of public affairs, whicb 
80on after foUowed, the name of Agricola could not be 
suffered to remain in obscurity. By tbe rasbness or 
inactivity of the commanders-in-chief, the armies of 
the empire were lost in Moesia, Dacia^ Gennany, and 
Pannonia. Every day bronght an account of some 
new misfortnne ; forts besieged and taken ; ganisona 
stormed, and whole cohorts with their commanding 
officers made piisoners of war. • Amid these disasters 
the stmggle was not to secure the banks of a riTer, 
nor to defend the frontier : the yery possession of the 
proyinces, and the winter quarters of the legi^s, were 
fiercely disputed. In times like those, when calamity 
foUowed calamity, and every successive year was 
marked by the defeat and slanghter of arlnies, the 
voice of the people called aloud for Agricola to be em^ 
ployed in the public Service. The vigor of bis con«* 
duct, his firmness in danger, and bis known experience, 
were the general topics, in Opposition to the cowardice 
and insufficiency of other Commanders. By remon- 
strances of the same tendency it is certain that tbe 
ears of Domitian were often wounded. Among hia 
freedmen, those who had the interest of their master 
at heart made a fair representation, while others urged 
the same argumenta, not with honest motives, but with 
an insidious design to exasperate the mind of a tyrant 
fatally beut on mischief. In this manner Agpricola, by 
his own talents, and the treacberous arts of pemicious 
men, was eyery day in danger of rising to the precipice 
of glory. 
. XLII. The year was now at band in which Agpricola 

eounterfeit praise is chiefly known in the palace of princes, 
where a poUtic courtier hates while he commends, and stabs 
you with his panegyric beyond the malice of your most bitter 
eoemies. 
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was to have by lot the proconsulship of Asia or of 
Africa ; but the death of CiWcay who had been lately 
murdered in bis govemment, gave at once a warning to 
Agricola, and a precedent to Domitian. At this point 
of time the spies of the court thougbt proper to pay 
tfaeir Visits to Agricola. The design of those pre- 
tended friends was to discover wbether the goyemment 
öf a province wpuld be acceptable. They contented 
themselvesy in their first approaches, with suggesting 
to bim the yalue of tranquillity in a private Station» 
tben obligingly undertook, by their interest at court, 
to obtain permission for bim to decline the office. At 
length the mask feil off: by adding menaces to their 
insidious ad vice, they gained their point, and hurried 
bim away to the presence of the emperor. Domitian 
knew the part be had to act : with a concerted counte« 
nance, and an air of distant pride, be beard Agricola's 
apology, and complied with bis request, conscious of 
bis own treachery, yet receiving thanks for it without 
a blush.' The proconsnlar salary ' which had been 

1 Under the worst of the emperors men were obliged, by 
a refinement in tyranny, to receive injuries and to be grate- 
ful for them. Tacitus mentions several persons who were 
injured in their rights, and yet, being inured to slavery, 
they retumed thanks to Vitellius. Otway has made Chamont 
ezpress himself on this subject with a spirit of Indignation« 
I have not slayish temperance enough 
To wait a great man's heels, and watch his smiles $ 
Bear an ill office done me to my face, 
And thank the lord that wrong d me for his favon 
The abject spirit with which men submitted to the tyranny 
of Caligula is emphatically described by Seneca. ' That em- 
peror/ he says, ' received thanks from those whose children 
he put to death, or whose property be confiscated.' The 
same author relates the answer of an old courtier, when be 
was asked how he arrived at a thing so uncommon among the 
attendants of princes as a sound old age 1 * It was,' replied 
Ibe Veteran, ' by receiving injuries, aod retuming thanks.' 
In Opposition to this servile c^irit, Lipsius, in a strain of 
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Qsaally granted in like cases was withlield on this oc- 
caaion ; perhaps in resentment, becanse it was not so- 
licited ; or the better reason might be, that the prince 
might not seem to gain by compromise wbat he had « 
right to command. 

To hate whom we have injared is a 'propensity of 
the hnman mind : in Domitian it was a rooted princi- 
ple. Prone by natore to sudden acts of rage, if at ^ny 
time he had the policy to disguise bis anger, it was only 
smothered,' to break out with fiercer rage. And yet 

rapture, offers up hU adoration to Arulenus Rusticos and 
Herennius Senecio, for the magnanimity with which th«y 
bniTed the tyraat's cmelty. 

2 In tbe time of the old republic, the goYemors of pro« 
Tinces ser^ed their country without any salary annexed to 
their office. It was seen however by Augastus, that by an 
unpTofitable and gratuitons Service, men were exposed to ▼«• 
rious temptatioos ; and accordingly that emperor, to leave 
avarice and rapacity without an excuse, established a regulär 
all^ance for each different province. The governors ap- 
{»ointed by the Senate were paid out of the public treaaury ; 
and the emperor defrayed the charge of the administration in 
the imperial provinces out of bis own private coffers. If, 
for sumcient reason, a Citizen of eminence chose to decUne 
tbe'fatigue of a proconsular govemmentj-^ it was usual on ac- 
cepting bis resignation to allow him the mcome of bis office. 
The etymology of the word salary is in^eniously explained 
by the eider Fliny : ' Human nature/ he says, ' cannot exist 
without Salt, which is so much an dement of lifo, that, pass- 
ing from bodily Sensation, it is. now become a metapborical 
tenn for the pleasures of the mind.' Salt is agreeable to the 
pfldate, and ia therefore transferred to the mental taste. By 
uiat name we call whatever is pleasin^ to our intellectuid 
faculties: whatever is poignant, gay, lively, or agreeable. 
The Word is still more extensive ; it is used to sijgnify civil 
bonors ; and the pay of officers, and the govemors of pro- 
vinces, is called their salary. 

1 Hatred is al!||ys a dark, a covered, and a lurking passion > 
the more concealed the niore implacable : so it was with Do- 
mitian, and we have seen the same feature of cbaracter in 
Tiberius. In a sudden transport of passion ho broke out 
against Haterius; but harboring d^ep resentment against 
Scaama, he let him pass in sullen »ilence ) Annids, i. 13. 
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tkat implacable temper was duanned by the modera- 
tion and wisdom of Agricola, wfao was not in that claM 
of patriots who conceire that by a coDtnmacious spirit 
they show their zeal for liberty, and think they gaim 
immortal glory, when by rashness tbey have proYoked 
th^ir fate. By bis example the man of heroic fortittide 
may be informed, that even in the worst of times, and 
under th« most despotic prince, it is possible to be 
gpreat and good with moderation. He may farther 
leam, that a well managed Submission, snpported by 
talents and industry, may rise as high in the public 
esteem as many of those who have courted danger, 
and without any real advantage to their country, died 
the victims of pride and vain ambition. 

XLIII. The death of Agricola was feit by his family 
with the deepest sorrpWy by his friends with tender 
concern, and even by foreigners, and such as had no 
knowlege of his person, with universal regret. Diiping 
bis illness the common people, and that class of meft 
who care little about public events, were constantly 
at bis door, with anxiety making their inquiries. In 
the forum, and all circular meetings, he was the snb* 
ject of conversation. When he breathed his last, no 
man was so hardened as to rejoice at the news. He 
died lamented, and not soon forgotten. What added 
to the public affliction, was a report that so valuable 
a life was ended by a dose of poison. No proof of the 
fact appearing, I leave the story to shift for itself. 
Tbus much is certain; during his illness, instead of 
formal messages, according to the usual practice.of 
courts, the freedmen most in favor, and the principal 
physicians of the emperor, were asAuous in their 

And again, he laid up the seeds of resentment, which were to 
grow to TDaturity, and shoot forth with large increase at a 
j^ture day. 
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▼iflits. Was this the Bolicitude of friendship, or wef e 
these men the spies of State ? 

On the day that closed his life, while he was yet in 
the ag^ny of death, the qnickest intelligence of eVery 
Symptom was conveyed to Domitian by messengers in 
waiting for the purpose. That so much industry was 
exerted to hasten news which the emperor did not 
wish to hear, no man believed. As soon as the event 
was known Domitian pnt on an airof sorrow, and even 
affected to be tonched with real regret. The object of 
his hatred was now no more, and joy was a passion 
which he conld more easily disguise than the fears that 
distracted him. The will of the deceased gave him in- 
tire satisfaction : he was named Joint heir with Agri- 
cola's e»^ellent wife and his most dutifurdaughter ; 
and this the tyrant considered as a voluntary mark of 
the testator's love and esteem. A mind like his, de- 
bauched and blinded by continued flattery, conld not 
perceive that by a good father none but.an evil prince 
is ever called to a share in the snccession. 

XLIY. Agpricola was born on the ides of Jnne, in 
the third consnlship of Calignla : he died on the tenth 
before the calends of September, dnring the consnlship 
of CoUega and Priscns, in the fifty-sixth year of his 
age. As to bis person, about which in.future times 
there may be some cnriosity^ he was of that make and 
statnre which may be said to be graceful, not majestic. 
His conntenance had not that commanding air which 
Ütrikes with awe : a sweetness of expression was the 
prevailing character. You would have been easily con-» 
▼Inced that he was a good man, and you would have 
been willing to beliere him a great one. 

Thongh he was snatched away in the vigor of life, 
yet if we consider the space his glory fiUed in the eyes 
of mankind, he may be said to have died füll of years. 
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^otmBsdag all ilie beit enjoyweiito tbat tpriog itom 
▼irtae, and firom Tiitae only ; adomed witfa every dig* 
nity, wliieb either tbe cousalar rank or liiiin|ibal bo« 
Bon e<mld beatow ; wbat iarther adva&tage coiild lia 
derire from fortune ? ImnAoderata richea he navar dai- 
aired, content with aa .boncMrable independaace. Hia 
wife and dang^bter left in a ttate of aecnrity, ]u8 bonora 
l^oming round bim, bia fame unblemiabed, bia rela* 
tiona florisbing, and «yary üe oi fiieadabip praserred 
to. tbe laflt^ be inny ba considerad aa anpreaaely bappy 
tbat be did not live to see tbe tempeatuoua timea tbat 
aoon aftar foUowed. It i$ indeed tme^ tiiat to bare 
reaebed tbe preaent aoapiciovta era, and to bava saeii 
Trajan in poaaeasion of tbe imperial dignity, tv^uld 
have been tbe bappy cot^ansmatimi of lua wiabea. 
To tbat efect we bare oAen beard bim, witii a kind 
of propbetic apirit, expreaa . bia aeatimenta ; but to 
eottnterbalance bis natimely and, it ia «t leaat a<mia 
eonaolation tbat be eseaped tbat black and borribia 
period, in wbicb Dondtian no longer broba o«t in sttd« 
den fita and atarta of craelty, but tbrowiiig off all re-* 
a^ainty proceeded in oae c«aiti»a6d coana of nnreletit' 
ing fury, aa if determined to cmab tba cosws<arpreaitb 
«t a blow.* 

1 Seneca gives tbe same account of Caliguta ; a man wbö 
ibeditated tbe destruction of tbe wbole Senate : wbe wljs^ed 
tbat tbe Roman people had but one necki tbat ne migbt gl«t 
bis love of blood at a Single atroke. On the sabject of Do- 
mitian's cnielty, Javenal breaks out witb bis uBtial indigna- 
tioa. He representa tbe emperor at a cabinet oouacil ia bis 
Alban villa, debating witb bis eourtiers bow an irnmense tur" 
bot was tD be dressed. The poet concludes with wishing that 
tbe empexor had passed bis days in that despicable manner, 
not in tne'slaiigbter of the best iiien in Rome« 

Wbat foUy tbi« ! bot, oh tbat all tiie reat 
Of bis dire retgn bad tbns been speot ia iest ; 
And all that ttme saeb Giftes bad ean^yM, ^ 
In whicb so many nobles he destroy d ! 

TACIT. VOL. V. r 
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XLV. Agricola did not live to see the senate-house 
invested by an armed force ; the members of that au- 
gust assembly surrounded by tbe pretorian bands; men 
of consular rank deatroyed in one promisGuons carnage, 
and a number of ülustiions women conden^ned to 
e^ule, or obliged to fly their co^ntry« Carus Metius, 
that detefted informer, had as yet gained but a Single 
victory. The sanguiuary voice of Messalinus was 
heard in the Albanian citadel only ; and even Massa 
Bebius was at that time laboring nnder a prosecution. 
In a Short time after, with our own hands we dragged 
Helyidius to a dnngeon : onr eyes beheld the distress 
and melancholy Separation of Mauricus and Rusticus : 
we were stained with the innocent blood of Senecio« 
Even Nero had the grace to turn away his eyes from 
the horrors of his reign. He eommanded deeds of 
eruelty, but never was a spectator of the scene. Under 
Domitian it was our wretched lot to behold the tyrant, 
and to be seen by him ; while he kept a register of 
our sighs and groans. With that fiery visage, of a 
dye so red, that the blush of guilt could never color 
his cheek, he marked the pale languid countenance of 
the unhappy victims who shuddered at his frown. 

With you, Agricola, we may now congratulate : you 
are blessed, not only because your life was a career of 
glory, but because you were released when it was 
happiness to die. From those who attended your last 
moments, it is well known that you met your fate with 
calm serenity ; Willing, as far as it depended on tbe 
last act of your life, that the prince should appear to 

He safe, they unrevenged, to the disgrace 
Of the surviving, tarne, patrician race. 
But when he dreadfal to the rabble grew, 
Him, who so many lords had slain, they slew. 

Dryden, 
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be innocent. To your datighter and inyself you left a 
load of affliction. We have lost a parent, and in our 
distress, it is now an addition to our heartfelt sorrows 
that we had it not in our power to watch the bed of 
sickness, to soothe the languor of declining nature, to 
gaze on you with earnest a£fection, to see tbe expiring 
glance, and receive your last embrace. Your dying 
words would have been ever dear to us ; your com- 
mands we should have treasured up, and graved them 
on our hearts. This sad comfort we have lost, and tbe 
wound for tbat reason pierces deeper. Divided from 
you by a long absence, we bad lost you * four years 
before# Every tender office, we are well convinced, 
thou best of parents, was duly perfofmed by a most 
^ffectionate wife ; but fewer tears bedewed your cold 
remains, and in the parting moment your eyes looked 
up for other objects, but they looked in vain, and 
closed foi^ßißT» 

1 Tacitas and bis wife, at the time of Agricola's death, had 
been four years absent from Rome ; on what account we are no- 
where told. Some critics suppose tbat be was hanisbed by 
Domitian ; but tbis seems to be without foundation. Lipsius 
is of opinion that bis retreat was yoluntary ; being a man 
incapable of bebolding» with a passive spirit) the sufferings 
of bis fellow-citizens under a bloody and destructive tyrant. 
The whole of this passage, in which tbe author addresses 
bimself to Agricola, is perbaps as beautiful, as pathetic, and 
as elegant an apostrophe as can be found in TuUy, or any of 
the most admired orators. Wben the author says^ ' In the 
last glimpse of light, you looked round with an asking eye 
for something tbat was absent ;' we feel the stroke of tender- 
ness ; we are transported in fancy to tbe bedside, and we love 
to gaze on the expiring hero. If Warburton, in tbe con- 
clusion of tbe Essay on Man, could find the fire sources of 
the sublime, we may with better reason say tbis apostrophe 
contains tbem all. Brotier ^uotes a passage from the late 
king of Prussia's funeral oration on Prince Henry of Prussia; 
in which he finds either a fi/i» Imitation of Tacitus, or tb«» 
sympathy of congenial minds. 
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XLVI. If ia anoÜker World Ibere is a pioos aiaiiflioii 
fer tbe blesaed ;^ if, a« Ihe wiaest men have thoagkt, 

1 Tacitus in this place speaks hvpothetically, bat witb an 
•pparent dispoaitioa to embrace tbe System of tbe best and 
wisest men, «nd, it nay he added» tbe persnasion of loan- 
kind in every age and nation. Tbat tbe soul of man ia not 
extingnished witb bis animal life, bat passes, in that awful 
uoment, into sorae new region of existenee, or transmigratea 
iato some oÜtet being, bas bean at all times tbe opinion of 
tbe most savage tribea ; and tbis universal consent, Cicero 
observes in tbe first Tuscolan, is tbe law of nature speaking 
in tbe baman beart. Men of study and deep specvlation 
adopted wbat they saw rooted in tbe masa of tbe people ; 
and havine no better guide than tbe dim ligbt of natare, tbey 
establisbed tbeir scbools of pbilosooby, and taogbt tbeir di^ 
ftreot Systems. Tbe Soeratic and J^atonic professora de- 
«lared for tbe immortality of tbe soul, and some of tbeir 
nroofs are sbort of notbing bat revelation. Tbe stoic sect 
did not embrace tbe doctrine in iis fall extent : aceording to 
tiieir bypotbeaia, certain cbosen spirits migbt bare tbeir 
axistence proloaged in a fiiture world« but not to etemity. 
' lliey allowed us/ said Cicero, ' tbe dnration of a crow, ad- 
mitting that tbe soul may exist bereafter, bat %m^ for erer.* 
It was reserved for Epicuras to deny tbe attrioiites of tbe 
Supreme Being, and to tettcb tbe gloomy doctrine of annibi- 
Ittiott. Tbat pbiloeopber bowerer did not long make head 
«gainst tbe general sense of mankind. He gaineid some apos- 
tates ; bat tbeir writings bave long sinee disappeared, and 
tbeir tenets are now snpported by tbe poetry of Lneretias 
only. Mecrobias, in bis remarks on tbe Somniam Scipionis 
of Cicero, bas mentioned tbe triampb of a better and more 
moral doctrine. ' Tbe immateriality , says be, ' as well as tbe 
iaimortality of tbe soul, bas gained tbe general asamit.' CU 
oero, in rarioas parts of bis works, maintaxned tbe Same doc- 
trine, snd in one admirable sentence seems to bave com- 
pressed tbe wbole fovce of tbe argument. ' Tbat,' be aays, 
' wiiicb feels, wbicb tbinks, wbicb deliberates, and wills, is of 
beavenly origin, and for tbat reason mnst be immortal/ Bot 
tbis doctrine, amidst tbe contentions of dogmatical seets, was 
iar from being establisbed. Wise men embraced it, says 
Tacitus, and he may be allowed to bare embraced tbe most 
artbodox opinion. If tbe immortality of tbe soul was not a 
aettled artiole of bis ereed, at a time wben tbe ligbt of rere- 
lation was not yet dilTased over tbe Christian world, it is 
Sowever probable that be, who possessed a comprehonsiTe 

d sablime understanding, wm not coBteat witb tbe groTol- 
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tlM mml ia not extin^islied with tbe Body, may yon 
eigoy a State of etenial felkity ! From that Station be« 
lK»Id yonr diseonsolale fanily : exalt our minds from 
fond re^et and unavailing grief to the contemplatkm of 
your yirtues. Those we must not lament ; it were im* 
piety to smlly them with a tear. To cherish their me-> 
■lory, to embalm them with our pratses, and, if our 
frail condition will perniity to emulate your bright ex- 
tmple, will be the truest mark of our respect, the best. 
tribute your family can offer. Your wife will thua 
presenre the memory of the best of husbands, and thus 
your daughter will prove her filial piety. By dwelling 
constantly on your words and actions, they will have 
an- illustrious character before their eyes, and not con- 
tent with the bare image of your mortal frame, they 
will have what is more yaluable, the form and features 
of your mind. I do not niean by this to censure the 
custom of preserving in brass or marble the shape 
and stature of eminent men ; but busts and statues, 
like their Originals, are frail and perishable. The soul 
is formed of finer elements, and its inward form is not 
to be expressed by the band of an artist with uncon* 
Bcious matter : our manners and our morals may in 
aome degree trace the resembktnce. All of Agricola 
that gained our love, and raised our admiration, still 
subsistSy and will ever subsist, preserved in the minds 
of men, the register of ages, and the records of fame. 
Others who figured on the stage of life, and were the 
worthies of a former day, will sink, for want of a faith- 
ful historian, into the common lot of oblivion, in- 

Hng notion of falling into nothing, bat aspired, and wished, 
and hoped, to enjoy a futnre State of immortality. He was 
oonscious of the dignity of human nature, and thence pro* 
ceeded the fine address to the departed spirit of his father- 
in-law. 
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glorious and anremeinbered ; whereas Agricola dew 
lineated with tmth, and fairly consigned to posterity/ 
will surrive himself, and triumph over the injuries of 
time, 

1 Pliny, the consal, retumed thanks to Tacitus for desirmg 
an accoant of tbe eider Pliny's death, that he might transmit 
it with truth to posterity. His uncle, he says, if ceiebrated 
by such a writer, will be immortal ; Pliny, vi. epist. 16. That 
part however of oar author's works has not come down to usj, 
and the prophecy has so far failed. The prediction of Tacitus 
is. compietely verified : Agricola is rendered immortal ; hd 
lires in the historian's page, and will continue to do so aa 
long as men retain a taste for the best and traest nxodel of 
biography. 
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Se€T* I. Tou bare often inquired of hm, mj good 
friend, Justus Fabius, bow and from wbat causes it 

1 The sc«ne of the foUowing diidosae w Isid in tbe räth, 
year <tf Vetpasian, A. U . C . 8^. A. D. 75. The eommentUam 
are mucb diWdfd in their opinions «boat tbe real author : bia 
werk tbey all agrea ia a maaterpseee in tba kind : written witb 
taste and jadgment ; eatertaining, profound, ana elegant. Bat 
wbether it ia to be aaeribed to Tacitns, Quintüian, or anv otbar 

Eerson wbom they caanot name, ia a quaatton on wbi«b tbajr 
are eabauated a atore of learaing. Tbey bav^a given na» ae« 
Gording to their euatom, mucb controveray and little daciaion« 
In tbia field of conjeeture Lipaius led tbe «ray . He puUiabed. 
in 1574, tbe firat good editioa of Taeitua. He was, beyond 
all queation, a man of geniua and great erudition» He* and 
Caaaabon, and Scaliger, were called tbe triumrirate of litaia* 
ture. Lipaiüs, bowever, atanda diatincaiabed by bis tasta 
and bis politeneae. Comnaentatora in general seen to tbmk» 
aa Dr. Bentley expressed it, Aat ' tbey are ridiag to poaterity 
oa tbe back of aa ancient :' and being «rell mounted. tbev, 
imagine tbat to pranoe, ana show all tbeir pacea, ana dasa 
tbroo^b tbick and tbin, and bespatter all wbo come in tbeir 
way, IS tbe true dignity of a critic. lipaius was not of tbia 
olasa : to great learning be nnited a Sae taste and (»olisbad 
Buumars. He thougbt for bimself, and be decided witb ean- 
dor: never dogmatical, or presuming to dietace to otbars. 
Witn r^gurd to tbe präsent dialogua, bad it not come down to 
na in a mutilated State, be prenoaaces it in point of stylo, 
beanty of mrention, and aound judgmant, equal .to tbe btat 
modato of antiqnity. Bat wbo waa tbe real autbor aeams t». 
bsm a Problem not eaay to be solved. He sees nething of the 
aaanner paeuliar to Tacitus : in tbe place of brerity, he finda 
diffnaiTe periods, and tbe rieb, tbe florid, and tbe amplüiad 
aontanoa» lasttad of tba coaaiaa» tiia dasa, and nenroaa« Ar 
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has proceeded, tliat while ancient times display a race 
of g^eat and splendid orators^ the present age, dis- 

author, he admits, may, by continual practice, acquire a cast 
of 'thought and exareasion not to be n>and in his early i)ro« 
dnetioDS ; bat still he mnst retain soine traces of his origiod 
m&nner. The age of Tacitus does not seem to him to corre- 
spond with the time when the Speakers in the dialogne met 
to discass the qaestion. Tacitus, he says, was promoted by 
Vespasian ; and from that circnrnstance he infers that he was 
not so young as the writer of the dialoeue represents himself 
in the first section. He once thought that Quintilian had the 
best Claim, since that writer, in the introdactton to the sizth 
book of his Institutes, saysezpressly that he published a trea* 
tise on the subject ; but, on due reilection, Lipsias fairly owni^ 
that Quintilian, in the sizth of Vespasian, was far from being 
a yöun^ man. He adds, whether it be ascribed to Tacitus or 
Quintilian, no inconvenience can arise, since the tract itself is 
beautiful : but as to himself» his doubts Are ngt removed: he 
still remains in suspenso. Gronorius, Pichena, Ryckius, Rh.e* 
nanus, and others, have entered warmly into the dispute. An 
elegant modern writer has hazarded a new conjecture. The 
last of Sir T. Fitzosbome's I^tters is a kind of preface to Mr. 
Melmoth's translation of the dialogue before us. He saya» 
of all the conversation pieces, whether ancient or modern, 
either of the moral or polite kind, he knows not one more ele- 
^antly written than tue little anonymous dialoffue concem- 
inff the rise and decline of eloquence among the Romans. He 
ealU it anonymous, though he is aware that it has been as- 
cribed not only to Tacitus and Quintilian, but even to Sue» 
tMiius. The reasons however are so inconclusive, that he 
is inclined to give it to the younger Plinv* He thinks it per- 
feetly coincides with Pliny's age : it is addressed to one of hia 
particular friends, and is marked with similar expressions and 
sentiments. But, with all due Submission to Mr. Melmoth, 
bis new candidate cannot long hold us in suspenso. It ap« 
pears in the account of the ernption of Mount VesiiTias, in 
which Pliny's uncle lost his lifo, A. U. C. 892. A. D. 79, that 
Pliny was tlien eighteen years old ; and as the dialogue was in 
828, he could then be no more than fonrteen ; a time of Ufa 
when he was neither fit to be admitted to a leamed debate, 
nor capable.of understanding it. Besides this, two lettera to 
Jiis friend Fabius are still extant ; one in the first book, epist* 
11 ; the other, book vii. epist. 2. No mention of the dialoeae 
oocurs in either of those letters, nor in any other part of his 
Works ; a circumstance which could scarce bare happened to 
a writer ao tenderly anzions about his literary cfaaraotar, i£ 
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iMTited, and wiihont aByclaim to th6 praise of elo^ 
quence, has scarcely retained the name of al^ orator* 

• 

the work in question had been the production of his pen« 
Brotier, the last, and it may be Said, the best of all the editors 
Of Tacitus, is of opinion that a tract so beaatiful and judi- 
oioas ought not, withoat better reasons than have been ad 

Jet assigned, to be adjudged fromXacitus to any other vrriter. 
[e relies much on the first edition, which was published at 
Venice (1468), containing the last six books of the Annals 
/the first six not being tben fonnd^, the five books of the 
History, and the dialogue intitled, ' C. Taciti Equitis Komani 
Dialogus de Oratoribus claris.' There were also in the Vati- 
isan manuscript copies of the dialogue ' D.e Oratoribus.' la 
1515, when the six first Annais were found in Germany^ a new 
edition, under the patronage of Leo X., was published by Be- 
yoaldus, carefuUy coUated with the manuscript, which wai 
af^erwards placed in the Florentine library. Those early 
aathorities preponderate with Brotier against all modern con- 
jeeture ; more especially since the age of Tacitus agrees with 
tii« time of the dialogue. He was rour years older than hii^ 
friend Pliny, and at eighteen might properly be allowed by 
iiis friends to be of their party. In two years afterward^ 
(A« U. C.'830) he married Agricola's dau&hter, and he ex- 
pressly says that he was then a yery yoang man. The arga* 
ments drawn by the sereral commentators from the difference 
of style, Brotier thinks are of no weight. The style of a 
"yoüng author will naturally differ from what he has settled 
by practice at an advanced period of life. This has been ob» 
served in many eminent writers, and in none inore than Lip- 
sius himself. His language, in the outset, was easy, flowing, 
and elegant ; bat, as he advanced in years, it became stiff, 
abrupt, and harsh. Tacitus relates a conyersation on a Ute» 
xary subject j and in such a piece who can expect to find tho 
style of an historian or an annalist? For these reasons Brotier 
thinkft that this dialogue may, with good reasons, be ascribed 
to Tacitus» The translator enters no farther into the contro* 
yersy, than to say, that in a case where certainty cannot be 
obtained, we must rest satisfied with the best evidence th^ 
nature of the thing will admit. The dispute is of no import* 
BBce ; ' for,' as Lipsius says, ' whether we give the dialogue tO 
Qnintilian or to Tacitus, no inconyenience can arise. Who- 
evex was the author, it is a Performance of uncommoa 
beauty«' 

Before we close this introduction it will not be impropet 
to say a word or two about Brotier's Supplement. In the 
wreok of ancient literatore a oonsiderable paxt of this dia- 
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Bjr tkmt mppdaiioii we iiof«r diBtingiiuAi none bnt ÜmM 
who floruhed in a former peziod. To the emiBent of 
tfae present day we give the title of Speakers, pleaders, 
advocates, patrons, in short, every thing but oratora* 

The inquiry is in its nature delicate ; tending, if we 
are not able to oontend with antiqnity, to irapeaeh onr 
geniiUy and if we are not willing, to arraign onr jndg- 
nient. An answer to so nice a qnestion is more than I 
shonld yentore to nndertake, were I to rely altogether 
On myself : bat it happens that I am able to State the 
sentiments of men distinguiahed by their eloqnence, 
such as it is in modern times ; haring, in the eariy 
part of my life, been present at their oonirersation on 
Üie very subject now belbre na, What I ha^e to ofiet 
will not be the resnlt of my own thinking : it is the 
work of meraory only ; a mere recital of what feil 
from the most celebrated orators of their time : a set 
pf men who thought with sabtilty, and expressed 
themselves wifh energy aod precision: each, in his 
tom, assigning different bnt probable causes, at times 
insisting on the same, aud, io the course of the debate, 
maintaining his own proper charaeter, and the pecnliar 
cast of his mind. What they said oh the occasion, I 
shall relate as nearly as may be, in the style and man- 
ner of the several Speakers, obsenring always the re* 
^ular course and order of the controversy : for a 
controrersy it certainly was, where the Speakers of the 
present age did not want an advoeate who supported 

iogne has perished, and by eonseoiienoe a chasm i« \e£t, mach 
to be lamented by every reader of taste« To avoid the iacoo- 
▼enience <^a broken context, firotier has eodeavored to com- 
penaate for the loes. What he has added will be found in 
the progress of the work ; and as it is executed by the leamed 
aditor with great ele^ance, and eqnal probability, it ia hoped 
that tfae Insertion of it will be more agreeahle to the reader 
than a duU paoae of «elancholy resret. 
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tteir cause whh aseal^ and after treatingr antiqui^ 
with sufBcieat Ireedom^ and eren deridon, SMigaed 
tke palm of eloqnaaee to the praetken of /moä^nk 
times. 

II« Cariatiiis Matemiw gave a piiblie readiag of Ina 
Inigedy of Cato. On the foUowiDg day a report pre* 
Tuled that the pieoe had giTen mobrage to tbe nen n 
power. Tbe aathor, it was satd, had labored to dk« 
play bis farorite cbanctcr in tbe bfigbtest cdon; 
anxious for the fame of bis bero, bot regaidleta of 
hiaiself. Tfais soon became the topic of pablic con» 
iFonatioa. Matemas reeeiTed a Tisit fro« Maren« 
Aper and Julias Secaados, botb men of geaias, aad 
tbe first omameats oi the forum. I was at tbat time 
a constant attendaat cm tboee emment mea. I beiffd 
fhem, not only in their scenes of puWe business, but 
feefing an incUaatioD to tbe same stodies, I fbUowed 
them witb all tbe ardor of yoatbfol emulatiOD, I was 
admitted to their private parties; I beard their de* 
bates, and tbe atnusement of their social bow«: t 
traasmred ap their wit, and tbeir sentimeata on tba 
Tarious topics wbidi ^y had discnsaed in eonrersa- 
tioB. * Respected as Aey were, it mnst bowerer be 
aeksowleged tbat they did not escape tbe midignity at 
eriticisn. It was objeeted to Secaadas, tbat be had 
Ro command of werde, no flow of language ; aad to 
Aper, that he was indebted for bis ftune, not to art or 
literatare, but to tbe nataral powers of a yigonnis an- 
derstaading. The truth is, the style of tbe fonnev 
was remarkable for its pnrity ; condse, yet free and 
copioas ; and the latter was safficiently versed in all 
branches of general entditioa. It migbt be seid of 
hiai, tbat be despised literature, not that be wanted it. 
Ha tbeQgbt perhaps that by scorning the aid of lattexs^ 
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and bjr drawing altogether from bis own fund, hi$ 
fame would stand on a more solid foundation. 
i III. We went together to pay onr visit to Maternus. 
On entering his study, we fonnd him with the tragedy 
whichhe had read on thepreceding day lyingbeforehim. 
Secundus begau : * And are you then so little affected 
by tbe censnre of malignant critics, as to persist in 
eberisbing a tragedy wbicb bas given so mucb offence ? 
Perbaps you are revising tbe piece, and after retrencb* 
ing certain passages, intend to send yonr Cato into tbe 
World, I will not say improyed, but certainly less ob- 
Qoxioüs/-^' Therelies tbe poem,' said Maternus ; ' you 
may, if you tbink proper, peruse it witb all its imper- 
iections on its bead. If Cato bas omitted any tbing, 
Tbyestes, at my next reading, sball atone for all defi- 
Ciencies. I bare formed tbe fable of a tragedy on tbat 
subject: tbe plan is warm in my imagination, and, tbat 
I may give my wbole time to it, I now am eager to 
despatcb an editiön of Cato/ Marcus Aper interposed : 
^Andare you indeed so enamored of your dramatic muse, 
as to renounce your oratorical cbaracter and tbe honors 
of your profession, in order to sacrifice your time, I 
tbink it waa lately to Medea, and now to Tbyestes ? 
Your friends in tbe mean time expect your patronage ; 
tbe colonies inyoke your aid, and tbe municipal eitles 
invite you tö tbe bar« And surely tbe weigbt of so 
many causes may be deemed sufficient, witbout tbis 
new solicitude imposed on you by Domitius or Cato; 
And must you tbus waste all your time, amusing your- 
seif for eyer witb scenes of fictitious distress, and 
still laboring to add to tbe fables of Greece tbe inci* 
dents and cbaractera of tbe Roman story V 

lY . * Tbe sbarpness oftbat reproof,' replied Matemus, 
^ would perbaps baye disconcerted me, if, by frequent 
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repetition, it had not lost its sting'. To differ on this 
Bubject is grown familiär to us both. Poetry it seems 
18 to expect no quarter : you wage an incessant war 
against the followers of that pleasing art ; and I, wfao 
am charged with deserting my clients^ bave yet eyery 
^ay tbe cause of poetry to defend« But we have nbw a faif 
opportunity, and I embrace it witb pleasure, since we 
have a persou present of ability to decide between us ; 
a judge who will eitber lay me under an iujunction: to 
write no more verses, or, as I r^tber bope, encourag^ 
me, by bis autbority, to renounce for ever tbe dry em# 
ployment of forensic causes (in wbicb I bave beul my. 
9bare of drudgery), tbat I may for tbe future be at 
l,«isure to cultivate tbe sublime and sacred eloquence 
qf tbe tragic muse.' 

y . Secundus desired to be beard : ' I am aware/ be 
Said, ^ tbat Aper may refuse me as an umpire. Before 
be States bis objections, let me follow tbe example of 
all fair and uprigbt judges, wbo in particular cases^ 
wben tbey feel a partiality for one of tbe contending 
parties, desire to be excused from bearing'tbe cause^ 
Tbe friendsbip and babitual intercourse wbicb I bave 
ever cultivated witb Saleius Bassus, tbat excellent 
man, and no less excellent poet, are well known : and - 
let me add, if poetry is to be arraigned, I know no 
dient tbaJt can offer sueb bandsome bribes/ 

' My business,' replied Aper, ' is not witb Saleius 
Bassus: let bim, and all of bis description, wbo, witbout 
talents for tbe bar, devote tbeir time to tbe muses, purr 
«uetbeir favorite amusement witbout Interruption. But 
Matemus must not tbink to escape in tbe crowd. I 
Single bim out from tbe rest ; and since we are now be- 
fore a competent judge, I call on bim to answer bow it 
bappens tbat a man of bis talents, formed by natnre to 
reacb tbe heigbts of manly eloquence, can tbink of re- 
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■oanciiig a profesmn, wkich' not oBly Berten to aidit»* 
fiy firiendsfaips^but to Mipport them witb lepotatioik ; a 
profeifioB which emebkes «s to ceneUiate tbe esteem of 
ianige nalioiiiy and (if we regkrd onr own interest) 
kqw open tbe road to tfae ünt honors of tbe stete ; a 
profesfioDy whicb, besidea tbe celebrily tbat it giTea 
witbin tbe walls of Rone, fpreads an iUnstrioiu name 
thffovgboat tbe wide extent of tbe empire. 

* If it be wisdom to make tbe ornament and bappi- 
wem of life tbe end and aim of onr actions, wbat can 
be more adTiiable than to embrace an art by wbkb we 
aire enabled to pvotect onr friends, to defend tbe canae 
ef abrangen, äad t nceor tbe diatreased ? Nor is tbia 
all: tbe eminent orator is a terror to bis enemiea; 
enyy and malice tremble, wbile tbey bäte bin. Seenre 
in bia own atrengtb, be knowa bow to ward otf every 
daager. Hia own genina ia bia protection ; a perpe- 
tnal g;aard, tbat watcbea bim ; an inrinciUe power, tiiat 
riuelda bim fron bia enemiea. 

- * In tbe calm seaaoaa of life, tbe tme nae of oratciry 
oonaiata ia tbe aniatance wbadi it affonda to onr Mlow- 
eitizena. We tben bebold tbe trinmpb of eloquence« 
Have we reaaon to be alarmed for onreelTea ; tbe aword 
and breaatplate are not a better defence in tbe heot of 
battle. It ia at once a bnckler to cover yonraelf, and 
a weapon to brandiab againat yonr enemy. Arned 
witb tbia you raay appear with coiarage before tbe tri- 
banafe of jnatiee in tbeaenate, and evenin tbe preaenoe 
of tiie prince* We lately aaw Eprioa Mareelina ar-> 
raigned before tbe fatbera ; in tbat moment^ wben tbe 
minds of tbe wbole aaaembly were inflamed againat 
bim, wbat faad be to oppoae to tbe vebemence of bia 
enemies, bat tbat nerrona eloqnence wbicb be poa- 
aaaaed in ao eminent a degree? Collected in bimaelf, 
and iooking terror to bia enemiea, be waa move tbaa a 
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niatcli fot Helriditis PHsetiir; a man no ^otibt öf 
consnmitiate wisdom, bot witboat tbat fiow of elo* 
quenee which Springs from practice, and tbat skill in 
ar^ment wbicb is necessafy to manage a public de- 
bate. SKicb is tbe advaritage of oratory : to enlarge 
On it were stiperfluoils. My friend Matemns will not 
dispute the point. 

VI. * I proceed to tbe pleasure arising from the ex-^ 
erci^le of eloquence; a pleasure wbicb does not con- 
sist in tbe mere Sensation of tbe monient, but Is feli 
througb life, repeated every day, and almost every 
bonr. For let me ask, to a man of an ingennöus and 
fiberal mind, wbö knows the relisb of elegant enjoy-^ 
ments, wbat can yield such true deligbt as aconcourite 
of tbe most respectable cbaracters crowding to bis 
leree? How must it enhance bis pleasute wben he 
refiects tbat tbe visit is not paid to him because he is 
rieb, änd wants an beir,^ or is in possession of a public 
office, but purely as a complimentio-superior talents, 
a mark of respect to agreat and acoompliäbed orator!' 
Tbe rieb wbo bare no issue, and tbe men in high rank 
and power, are bis followers. Tbougb he is still young, 

1 To be rieh and bare no issue gare to tho person so cir^ 
cumstanced the highest eonsequence at Rome. All ranks of 
man paid their court to him. To discouragea life of colibacy 
and proipote population, Augustus passed a law whereby 
bachelors were subjeeted to penalties. Heüoe the compli- 
ment paid by Horace to bis patron : 

Bring the springing birth to light. 
And witb ev'ry genial grace 
Prolifiö of an endless race. 
Oh ! Crown our yows, and bloss the nnptial rite ! 

Francis' Horace, 

But marriage was not brought into fashion. In proportion to 
tbe rapid degeneracy of the manners under tne emperors, 
celibacy grew into respect ; insomuch, that we find a man too 
strong for bis prosecutors oecaase hewasrich, old^and child- 
less. 

TACIT. VOL. V, Q 
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and probably destitute of fortune, all concnr in paying 
their court to solicit his patronage for themselves, or to 
recommend their friends to his protection. In the 
most splendid fortune, in all the dignity and pride of 
power, is there any thing that can equal the heartfelt 
satisfaetion of the able adyocate, when he sees the 
iDOSt iUustrtous Citizens, men respected for their years, 
and florishing in the opinion of the public, yet paying 
their court to a rising genius, and in the midst of 
wealth and grandenr, fairly owning that they still 
want something superior to all their possessions ? 

' What shall be said of the attendants that foUow 
the yonng orator from the bar, and watch his motiona 
to his own house ? With what importance does .he 
ippear to the multitude! in the courts of judicature, 
with what veneration ! When he rises to speak the 
audience is hushed in mute attention ; every eye is 
fixed on him alone ; the crowd presses round him ; he 
is master of their passions; they are swayed, im- 
pelledi directed, as he thinks proper. These are the 
fruits of eloquence, well known to all, and palpable to 
every common observer. 

' There are other pleasures more refined and secret, 
feit only by the initiated. When the oratör on some 
great occasion comes with a well-digested speech, con- 
scious of his matter, and animated by his subject, his 
breast expands, and heaves with emotions unfelt be- 
fore. In his joy there is a dignity suited to the weight 
and energy of the composition which he has prepared. 
Does he rise to hazard himself ^ in a sudden debate ; 

1 The faculty of speaking on a sudden question with un- 
premeditated eloquence, Quintilian says, is the reward of 
study and diligent application. The Speech, composed at 
leisure, will often want the warmth and energy which acccMii- 
pany the rapid emotions of the mind. The passions when 
roused and animated, and the images which present them- 
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he is alarmed for bimself, but in that very alarm there 
is a mingle of pleasure, which predominates, tili dis- 
tress itself becomes delightful. Tbe mind exults in 
the prompt exertion of its powers, and even glories in 
its rasbness. The productions of genins and those of 
thefield have this resemblance : many things are sowo, 
and brought to maturity witb toil and care ; yet that 
which grows from the wild yigor of nature has the 
most gratefnl flavor. 

YII. * As to myself, if I may allude to my own 
feelings, the day on which I put on the manly gown, 
and even the days that followed, when, as a new man 
at Rome, born in a city that did not favor my preten- 
sionsy I rose in succession to the offices of questor, 
tribune, and pretor ; those days, I say, did not awaken 
in my breast such exalted rapture, as when, in the 
course of my profession, I was called forth with such 
talents as haye fallen to my share to defend the ac- 
cused ; to argue a question of law before the centum- 
viri, or in the presence of the prince to plead for bis 
freedmen and the procurators appointed by hiroself. 
On those occasions I towered above all plaCes of profit. 
and all preferment ; I looked down on the dignities of 
tribune, pretor, and consul ; I feit within myself what 
neither the favor of the great, nor the wills and co- 
dicils ' of the rieh can give ; a rigor of mind, an in- 
isei ves in a glow of enthasiasm, are the inspirers of trae elo- 
quence. Composition has not always this nappy effect ; the 
process is slow ; languor is apt to succeed ; the passions sub- 
side, and the spirit of the discourse evaporates. 

1 The translation says, ' the wills and codicils of the rieh ;' 
but it is by no means certain that those words convey the 
meaning of the text, which simply says, ' nee codicilis datur/ 
After due inquiry, it appears that codicillui was used by the 
Latin authors for what we now call the letters patent of a 
prince. Codicils, in the modern sense of the word, implyin«* 
a Supplement to a will, were unknown to the ancient Koir 
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ward energ^y tbaf Springs from m> cfxternal eanse, bnt 
is altogether yonr own. 

* Look throngh the circle of tlie fioe arts, stirvey the 
whole compass of the sciences, and teil me in wKat 
brauch can the professors acqoire a name to vie with 
the celebrity of a great and powerfal orator. His 
fame does not depend on the opinion of tbinking men, 
who attend to business and watch the administration of 
affairs ; he is applauded by the yonth of Rome, at least 
by such of them as are of a well-turned disposition, 
and hope to rise by honorable means. The eminent 
orator is the model whicb every parent recommends 
to his cBtldren. Even the common people stand at 
gaze as he passes by ; they prononnce his name with 
pleasnre, and point at bim as the object of their adrai- 
ration. The prorinces resonnd with his praise. The 
sfrangers who arrive from all paots have heard of his 
genius ; they wish to behold the man, and their cnrio-» 
sity is never at rest, tili they have seen his person and 
perused his conntenance. 

VIII. * I have already mentioned Eprins Marcellns 

law. The T welre Tabl«» mention testaments only . Codicila, 
in aid to wills, wer« first introduced in tbetime of Augustus ; 
but whatever their Operation was, legacies granted by those 
ttdditional writings were for some time of no validity» To 
confizu this, we are told tbat the daughter of Lentulus dis- 
cbarged certain legacies, whicb, being given by codicil, sbe 
was not bound to pay. In time, however, codicils, as an addi- 
tion made by the testator to bis will, grew into nae, and the 
legacies tbereby granted were confirmed. Tbis migbt be the 
case in the sixth year of Vespasian, wben the dialogne passed 
between the parties ; but it is notwitbstanding highly pro» 
bable tbat tbe word codidlli means, in the passage before us, 
the letters patent of the prince. It is used in tnat sense by 
Suetonius, who relates, tbat Tiberius, after passing a night 
and two days in revelling with Pomponins Flaccos and Ln-> 
cius Piso, granted to the former the province of Syria, and 
made the latter prefect of tbe city ; declaring tbem in th« 
Patents pleasant com'psnions, and the friends of all hoars. 
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und Crispns Vibius. I cite living examples io pre* 
fereoce to the names of a former day. Those two 
illttstrious persona, I will be bold to say, are not less 
known in the remotest parts of the empire, than they 
are at Capua, or Vercellfie, where we are told they both 
were born. And to what is their extensive fame to be 
attribnted? Not surely to their immoderate riches. 
Three huudred thousand ae^iercea cannot give the 
fame of genius. Their eloquence may be said to have 
built up their fortuues : and indeed such is the power, 
I might say the Inspiration of eloquence, that in every 
age we have examples of men who by their talents 
raised themselres to the summit of their ambition. 

' But I wave all former instances. The two whom I 
have mentioned are not recorded in history; nor are we 
to glean an imperfect kuowlege of them from tradi- 
tion ; they are every day before our eyes. They have 
risen from low beginnings : the more abjeet their 
prigin, and the more sordid the poverty in which they 
set out, their success rises in proportion, and affords a 
ütriking proof of what I have advauced : since it is 
apparent that, without birth or fortune, neither of them 
recommended by his moral character, and one of them 
deformed in his person, they have, notwithstanding all 
disadvantages, made themselves, for a series of years, 
the first men in the State. They began their career in 
the forum, and as long as they chose to pursne that 
road of ambition they florished in the highest repu- 
tation : they are now at the head of the Commonwealth, 
the ministers who direct and govern ; and so high in 
favor with the prince, that the respect with whick he 
receives them is little short of veneration. 

* The truth is, Yespasian, now in the vale of 3Fear8, 
but always open to the voice of truth, clearly sees that 
the rest of his favorites derive all their lustre from thf 
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favors which his munificence hha bestowed : bnt with 
Mar'cellus and Crispus the case is different : they carry 
into the cabinet what no prince can give and no sub* 
ject can receive. Gompared with the advantages which 
tbose men possess, what are family pictnres, statues^ 
busts, and titles of honor ? They are things of a pe** 
rishable nature, yet not without their value. Marcel- 
lu8 and Yibias know how to estimate them, as they do 
wealth and honors ; and wealth and honora are ad- 
Yantages against which you will easily find men that 
declaim, but none that in their hearts despise them. 
Hence it is, that in the honses of all who have dis« 
tinguished themselTes in the career of eloquence, we 
See titles, stataes, and splendid Ornaments, the reward 
of talents, and at all times the decorations of the g^eat 
and powerful orator. 

IX. ' But to come to the point from which we 
Started: poetry, to which my friend Matemns wished 
to dediCate all bis time, has none of these advantages. 
It confers no dignity, nor does it serve any asefui pur-» 
pose. It is attended with some pleasure ; bnt it is the 
pleasure of a moment, springing from vain applause, 
and bringing with it no solid advantage. What I have 
Said, and am going to add, may probably, my good 
friend Matemus, be unwelcome to your ear ; and yet 
I mnst take the liberty to ask you if Agamemnon or 
Jason speaks in your piece with di^ity of lang^age, 
what useful consequence foUows from it ? What dient 
has been defended ? Who confesses an Obligation ? In 
that whole audience, who returns to bis own house 
with a gratefül heart? Our friend Saleius Bassus is 
beyond all question a poet of eminence, or, to use a 
a warmer expression, he has the god within him: but 
who attends his levee? who seeks bis patronage, or 
foUows in bis train 7 Should he himself, or his inti- 
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mate friend, or bis near relation, happen to be involved 
in a troublesome Ittigation, wbat coarse do you ima^ 
gpuie be would take ? He would most probably apply 
to bis friend Secandus ; or to you, Maternus ; not be«* 
cause you are a poet, nor yet to obtain a copy of verses 
from you ; of tbose be bas a sufficient stock at bome, 
elegant, it must be owned, and exquisite in tbe kind. 
But after all bis labor and waste of genius, wbat is bis 
reward? 

' Wben in tbe course of a year, after toiling day 
and nigbt, be bas brougbt a single poem to perfection, 
be is obliged to solicit bis friends and exertbis interest, 
in Order to bring togetber an audience/ so obliging as 

1 Before the invention of printing, copies were not easily 
multiplied. Authors were eager to enjoy their fame, and tbe 
pen of tbe traascriber was slow and tedious. Public rehear- 
sals were the road to fame. But an audience was to be drawn 
togetber by interest, by solicitation, and public advertise« 
ments. Plinv, in one of bis letters, has given a liyely de* 
8crii>tion of the difficulties which the author had to surmount. 
* This year/ he says, * has produced poets in great abun- 
dance. Scarce a day has passed in the month of April 
without the recital of a poem^ But the ^reater part of the 
audience comes with reluctance ; they loiter in the lobbies, 
and there enter into idle chat, occasionally desiring to know 
Whether the poet is in bis pulpitl has he begun? is his pre- 
face over ? has he almost finished 1 They condescended at 
last to enter the room : they looked round with an air of in- 
difference, and soon retired, some by stealth, and others with 
Opea contempt* Hence the g^reater praise is due to those au- 
thors who do not suffer their genius to droop, but, on the 
contrary, amidst the most discouraging circumstances, still 
persist to cultivate the liberal arts/ Pliny adds, that he 
himself attended all the public readings, and for that purpose 
stayed longer in the city than was usual with him. Being at 
length released, he intended, in his rural retreat, to finish a 
work of his own, but not to read it in public, lest he should 
be thought to claim a return of the ci^ility which he had 
shown to others. He was a hearer, and not a creditor. The 
favor conferred, if redemanded, ceases to be a favor. Such 
was the State of literature under tbe worst of the emperors. 
Tbe Augustan age was orer« ' In tbe reigns of Tiberins -^^ ^ 
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lo kear a reoital of the piece. Nor can tbis be done 
without expeose. A room must be bired, a stage or 



Caligola learaing drooped, bat in some def^ee revived nnder 
the duU and stupid Claudias. Fliny, in the letter aboT^ 
cited, says of that emperor, that one day hearing a noise ia 
bis palace, he inquired what was the cause, and being in- 
fonned that Nonianus was raciting in public, went immeo 
diately to the place, and became one of tne audience. After 
that time letters met with no encouragement from the great. 
Lord Shaftesbury says he cannot but wonder how the Ro- 
mans,' after the eztinction of the Cssarean and Claudian fa- 
milv, and a short interval of princes raised uid destroyed 
with much disorder and public ruin, were able to regain their 
perishing dominion, and retrieve their sinking State by an 
aftar-race of wise and able princes, saccessiFely adopted, and 
taken from a private State to rule the empire of the world« 
They were men, who not only ^ossessed the military Firtues, 
and supported tSat sortof discipline in the highest degreaj 
bat as they sought the interest of the world, they did what 
was in their power to restore liberty, and raise again the pe« 
lishing artSi and the decayed virtue of m'ankind. Bat tha 
aeason was past; barbarity and gothicism were already an- 
tered into the arts, ere the savages made an Impression on 
the empire. See Advice to an Author, part ii. $ 1. The 
gothicism, hinted at by Shaftesbury, appaars manifestly in 
the wretched Situation to which the best authora wera ra« 
daced. The poets who could not bope to procura an aa« 
dience haunted the baths and public walks, in order to fasten 
an their friends, and, at any rate, obtain a hearing for their 
works. Juvenal says tha plantations and marble coliuna« 
of Julius Fronte resounded with the vociferation of recitina 
poets. The same author observes, that the poet who aspired 
to literary fama might borrow a house for the purpose of a 
pablio reading ; and the great man who aboommodated- tb« 
writer might arrange bis friends and freedmen on the back 
aeats, withdireotion not to be sparing of their applaase ; bat 
Btill a staga or pulpit, with couvenient benchea, waa to ba 
procured, and that expense the patrnns of letters woald not 
aupply* Statias, in Juvenars time, was a favorite poet. If 
he announcad a reading» bis auditors went in crowd«. Ha 
delighted all dagrees and ranks of maa } bat, when the boar 
of applause was over, the author was obliged to sali a tragady 
to Paris, the famous actor, in order to ppQcure a dinner. Tbii 
was the hard lot of poetry, and thif tha State of publio raad- 
ing, wKiob Apar dascribav lo h^a ixw^ l^atamiM, 
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pulplt miist be erected ; benches must be. arranged, 
and handbills distributed throughout the city. What 
if the reading succeeds to the beigbt of bis wishes ? 
Pasf but a day or two, and tbe wbole barvest of praise 
and admiration fades away, like a flower tbat witbers 
in its blooni, and never ripeos into fruit. By tbe 
event, bowever flattering, be gaius no friend, be ob- 
tains no patronage, nor does a single person go away 
impressed witb tbe idea of an Obligation conferrcd on 
bim. Tbe poet bas been beard witb applause ; be baci 
jbeen received witb acclamations ; and be bas enjoyed 
ft sbort-lived transport. 

' Bassns, it is true, bas lately received from Vea- 
pasian a present of fifty tbousand sesterces. On tbat 
occasion we all admired tbe generosity of tbe prince. 
To deserve so distinguisbed a proof of tbe sovereign^s 
esteem is no doubt bigbly bonorable ; but is it not still 
more bonorable, if your circumstances require it, to 
serve yourself by your talents? to cultivate your 
genius for your own advantage ? and to owe every 
tbing to your own industry, indebted to tbe bounty of 
»o man wbatever? It must not be forgotten, tbat tbe 
poet wbo would produce any tbing truly excellent in 
the kind, must bid farewell to the conversation Df bis 
friends ; be must renounce, not only tbe pleasures of 
Rome, but also tbe duties of social life ; be must re^ 
tire fiom the world ; as tbe poets say, ' to groves and 
grottos every muse's son/ In otber words, be must 
condemn bimself to a gequ^tered life in tbe gloom of 
flolitude. 

X. * Tbe love of fame, it seems, is tbe passion tbat 
Inspires tbe poet's genius : but even in tbis resppci, is 
he so amply paid as to rival in any degree the Pro- 
fessors of tbe persuasive arts? As to tbe indifferent 
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poet, men leave bim to bis own ^ mediocrity : the real 
genius moves in a narrow circle. Let there be a read« 
ing of a poem by tbe ablest master of bis art ; will tbe 
fame of bis Performance reacb all qnarters, I will not 
say of tbe empire, bat of Rome only? Among tbe 
strangers wbo arrive from Spain, from A^ia, or'lVom 
Gaul, wbo inqnires * after Saleins Bassus? Sbotdd it 
bappen tbat tbere is one wbo tbinks of bim ; bis cu- 
riosity is soon satisfied ; be passes on, content witb a 
transient view, as if be bad seen a picture or a statne. 
* |a wbat I bare adyanced, let roe not be misunder- 
stood : I do not mean to deter sncb as are not blessed 
witb tbe gift of oratory from tbe practice of tbeir 
favorite art, if it serves to fiU up tbeir time, and gain 
a degree of reputation. I am an admirer of eloquence ;* 

1 Horace has the saxne obseryation : 

But God and man, and letter'd post denies 
Tbat poets erer are of middÜng size. 

Francis' Horace, 

t Notwitbstanding all that is said in this dialogtie of Sa* 
leius Bassua, it does not appear, in tbe judgment of Qainti« 
lian, tbat he was a poet whose fame could extend itaelf to the 
diatant provinces. Perfection in the kind is necessary. .Liry 
the historian was at the head of his profession. In oonse* 
quence of bis rast reputation, we know from Pliny the con* 
Bul that a natire of the city of Cadiz was so Struck witb the 
character of that great writer, that he made a journey to Rome 
witb no other intent than to see that celebrated geniu« ; and 
baring gratified his curiosity, without staving to vieW the 
wonders of that magnificent city, retumed home perfectly 
sutisfied. 

3 In Homer and Virgil, as well Ss in tbe dramatie poets of 
tbe first Order, we freouently haye passages of real eloqnence, 
■with the difference wnich Quintüian mentions : the poet, he 
aays, is a slave to the measure of his rerse ; and not being 
able at all times to make use of the true and proper word, he 
is obliged to quit the natural and easy way of expression, and 
arail himself of new modes and tums of phraseology, such as 
tropes and metaphors, with the liberty of transposing words. 
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I hold it venerable, and even sacred, in all its shapes, 
and every mode of composition. The pathetic of im*- 
g^edy^ of which you, Matemus, are so great a master; 
the majesty of the epic, the gaiety of the lyric muse^ 
the wanton elegy, the keen iambic, and the pointed 
epigram ; a^ hare their charms ; and Eloquence, what«- 
«ver may be the subject which she chooses to adorn, 
is with me the sublimest faeulty, the queen of all the 
arts and Bciences. Bat this, Maternus, is no apology 
Cor yon, whose condnct is so extraordinary, that 
thoQgh formed by nature to reach the summit of per^ 
fection, you choose to wander iiito devious paths, and 
rest contented with an hümble Station in the vale be* 
neath. 

* Were you a native of Greece, where to exhibit itt 
the public games ' is an honorable employment ; and 

and lengthening or shorteninp; syllables as he sees occasion. 
The Speaker in the dialogue is aware of this distinction, and 
subject to it ; the yarious branches of poetry are with bim s6 
many different modes of eloquence. 

1 It is a fact well known, that in Greece the most illus« 
trious of both sexes thought it honorable to exercise them^ 
selves in the exhibitioos of the thealre, and even to appear 
in the athletic games. Plutarch, it is true, will have it, that 
all scenic arts were prohibited at Sparta by the laws of Ly* 
cnrgus ; and yet Cornelius Nepos assures us, that no Lace- 
demonian matron, however high her quality, was ashamed to 
act for hire on the public stage. He adds, that throughout 
GreecOr it was deemed the highest honor to obtain the prize 
in the Olympic games ; and no man blushed to be a performer 
in plays and pantomimes, and give himself a spectacle to the 
people. It appears, howeyer, from a story told by ^lian 
(and cited by Shaftesbury, Advice to an Author, part ii. § 3), 
that the Greek women were by law excluded from the Olym- 
pic games. Wboerer was found to transgress, or even tö 
cross the river Alpheus, during the celebration of that great 
spectacle, was liable to be thrown from a rock. The eonse» 
quence was, that not one female was detected, except Calli* 
patria, or, as others called her, Pherenice. This woman^ 
disguised in the habit of a teacher of gymnastic exercises, 
introduced her son, Pisidorus, to contend for the viotor'i 
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if the gods had beBlowed od yoa the force and ginetf 
of the athletic Nicostratua;* do you imagiDe Üiat I 
could look tamely on» and see that amazing vigor 
waate iUelf away in nothing better than the frivolous 
art of darting the javelia, or throwing the coit ? To 
drop the allusion, I Burnmon you from the theatre and 
public recitals to the bnainess of the forum, to the tri*» 
bunals of justice, to acenes of real contention, to a 
conflict worthy of your abilitiea. You canaot decliue 
the challenge, for you are left without an excuse. You 
cannot say, with a number of others, that the profea- 
aion of poetry is safer than that of the public orator ; 
MDce you have yentured, in a tragedy written with 
spirit, to display the ardor of a bold and towerisg 
genins« 

' ' And for whpm have you provoked so many ene- 
mies? Not for a friend; that would have had alle- 
viating circumstances. You undertook the cause of 
dato, and for him committed yourself. You cannot 
plead by way of apology, the duty of an advocate, or 
ihe fiudden effusion of sentiment in the heat and hurry 

prize. Her son succeeded. Transported with ioy at a sigbt 
80 glorious, the mother oyerleaped the fence Wnich inclosed 
the magistrates, and in the violence of that exertion let fall 
her garment. She was by conse^uence known to he a wo« 
man, but absoWed from all criminality. For that mild and 
equitable sentence she was indebted to the merit of her father, 
her hroüiers, and her son, who all obtained the yictor's crowa. 
The incident boweyer gaye birtb to a new law ; whereby it 
was enacted that the masters of the gymnastic art should, for 
ihe fiiture, come naked to the Olymp^c games* 

1 Nicostratus is praised by Pausaniaa (v. 30) as a great 
laaster of the atbletic arts. Qointilian has also recorded hia 
prowesB. ' Nicostratus, whom in onr youth we saw advanced 
in jears, would instruct his pupil in eyery branch of hia art, 
and make him what he was himself, an inyincible champioa« 
Inyincible he was, since on one and the same day he entered 
the lists as a wrestler and a boxer, and was proclaimed con« 
<Q«eroK in both«' 
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of an unpremedif ated speech . Yoar plan was settkd ; 
a great historical persoimge was your hero, and yoa 
chose him, becanse what falls from so distingnished a 
obaracter, falls from a b^igbt that gires it additional^ 
weigbt. I am aware of your answer : you will say 
it was tbat very circnmsfance that insured the succestf 
of your piece ; the setitiments were recelred with sym- 
patbetic raptare ; tbe room ecboed witb applanse, and 
henee your fame tbronghont the city of Rome. Tbenr 
let US hear no more of your love of quiet and a stai^ 
of security: you bare voluntarily eourted danger. 
For myself, I am content with controrersies of a pri<' 
▼ate nature, and the incidents of the present day. If 
hurried beyond the bounds of prudence, I sbould faap* 
pen, on any oecasion, to grate the ears of men in 
power, tbe soeal of an adrocate, in the service of bis 
dient, will excuse the honest freedom of speech, and 
perhaps be deemed a proof of integrity.' 

XI. Aper went through bis argument, according to 
bis custom, witb warmth and vebemence. He deli- 
yered tbe wbole with a peremptory tone and an eager 
eye. As soon as he had finisbed, ' I am prepared/ 
Said Materaus smiling, ' to exhibit a charge againsi 
the- Professors of oratory, which may perhaps counter- 
balauce the praise so lavishly bestowed on them by my 
.friend. In the course of what he said, I was not sur- 
prised to see him going out of hls way to lay poof 
poetry prostrate at bis feet. He bas indeed shown 
some kindness to such as are not blessed witb orato-* 
rical talents. He bas passed an act of indnlgence in 
tbeir favor, and tbey, it seems, are allowed to pursue 
tbeir farorite studies. For my part, I will not say 
that I think myself wboUy unqualified for the elo- 
quence of tbe bar. It may be true tbat I bave some 
kind of taleut for tbat profession ; but tbe tragic muse 
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lUTords superior pleasiire. My firstattempt was io tbe 
reij^ of Nero, in Opposition to the extravagantclaims 
of the prince,* and in defiance of the domineering 
spirit of Vatinius,' that pernicious favorite, by whose 
coarse buffoonery the moses were every day dis- 
gracedy I might say, most' impiously profaned. The 
portion of fame, whatever it be, that I have acquired 
since that time, is to be attributed, not jto the speeches 
which I made in. the forum, bat to the power of dra- 
matic composition. I have therefore resolved to take 
my leave of the bar for ever. The hornige of visitors, 
the train of attendants, and the mnltitude of clients, 
which glitter so mnch in the eyes of my friend, have 
no attraction for me. I regard them as I do pictures, 
and busts, and statues of brass ; things which indeed 
are in my family^ but they came unlooked for, without 

1 Nero's ambltion to ezcel in poetry was not only ridicu- 
Idus, bat at the same time destructive to Lucan, aud almost all 
the good authors of the age. The aiTectation of rhyme, which 
manyages afterwardswasthe essential part of monkish verse, 
the tumor of the words, t^nd the wretched penury of thought, 
Biay be imputed to a frivolous prince, who studied bis art of 

foetry in the znanner described by Tacitus. And yet it may 
e a question, whether the satirist wonld hare the hardiness 
to'insert the very words of an imperial poet armed with 
despotic power. A burlesque Imitation would answer the 
purpose ; and it may be inferred from another passage in the 
same poem that Persius was content to ridicule tbe mode of 
reraification then in vpgue at court. 

^ Vatinius was a favorite at the court of Nero. Tacitus 
ealls bim the spawn of a cook's shop and a tipling-bonse. He 
recommended nimself to the favor of the prince by bis scnr- 
rility and vulgär humor. Being by those arts raised above 
himself, he became the declared enemy of all ^ood men, and 
acted a distinguished part among the vilest Instruments of 
that pernicious court. When an illiberal and low buffoon 
basks in the sunshine of a court, and enjoys exorbitant power, 
the cause if literature can have nothing to expect. The libe- 
ral arts must by consequence be degraded by a corrupt taste, 
and leaming wilj be left to rua wild and grow to seea. 
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my 8tir, or so much as a wish on my part. In my 
huinble Station, I find that innocence is a better shield 
than oratory. For the last I shall have no occasion, 
unless I find it necessary/on some future occasion, 
to exert myself in the just defence of an injured 
friend. 

XII. *' Bat woods, and ^oves,' and solitary places^ 
have not escaped the satirical vein of my friend. 
To me they afford sensations of a pure delight, It 
is there I enjoy the pleasures of a poetic imagina- . 
tion ; and among those pleasures it is not the least 
that they are pursued far from the noise and hüstle 
of the World, without a client to besiege my doors, 
and not a criminal to distress me with the tears of 

1 That poetry requires a rertreat from the hüstle of the 
World has been so often repeated, that it is now considered as 
a truth from which there can be no appeal. Milton, it is 
true, wrote bis Paradise Lost in a small faouse near Bunbill 
Fields ; and Dryden courted the muse in the burry and dissi- 
pation of a town life. Bat neitber of them fized bis residence 
by cboice. Pope grew immortal on tbe banks of the Tbames. 
Bat tfaougb tbe conntry seems to be tbe seat of contempla- 
tion, two great writers have been in opposite opinions. Ci- 
Gero says, woods and groves, and rivers winding tbrough tbe 
meadows, and tbe refresbin^ breeze, with tbe melody of 
birds, may baye tbeir attraction ; bat they ratber relax tbe 
mind into indolence than roase oar attention, or give rigor to 
our faculties. This perbaps may be true, as applied to tbe 
public orator, wbose scene of action lay in tbe forum or tbe 
Senate. Pliny, on tbe otber band, says to bis friend Tacitus, 
' There is sometbing in tbe solemnity of venerable woods, and 
tbe awful silence which prevails in tbose places, that strongly 
disposes as to study and contemplation. For tbe future, 
therefore, wbenever you bunt, take along with you your pen 
and paper, as well as your basket and bettle ; for you will 
find the moantains not more inbabited by Diana tban by Mi- 
nerva.' Between tbese tveo different opinions a true poet may 
be allowed to decide.. Horace describes the noise and tumult 
of a city life, and tben says, 

Alas ! to grottos and to groves we run, 

To ease and silence, eyery muse's son. — Pope. 
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afflictiöi). Fre« frofft tbose di§irhttkm§j ihe ^tuet te* 
dres to scenes of sölitttde, where peace aind innocenee 
reside. In those hannts of contemplation he has Ms 
pfoasing Yisions. He treads on coirsecrated ^onnd. 
It was there that Elo^ence first grew np, and there 
she reared her temple. In those retreats she first 
adorned herseif with those graces which have made 
mankind enamored of her charms ; and there she filled 
the hearts of the wise and good with joy and Inspira- 
tion. Oracles first spoke in woods and sacred grores. 
As to the species of oratory which practrses for lucre, 
or withViews of amhition, that sangninary eloqnence' 
now so mnch in vogue, it is of modern growth, the 
ofispring of cormpt manners and degenerate tinies ; 
or rather, as my friend Aper expresses it, it is a weapon 
in the hands of ill-designing men. 

< The early and more happy period of the world, or, 
as we poets call it, the golden age, was the era of trüe 

1 The immoderate wealth acquired by Eprias Marcelli» 
haa been mentioped in this dialogae. Pliny gives us an idea 
of the vast acqaiaitions gained by Regulus, Ihe notorious in- 
fonner. From a State of indigence he rose, by a train of yil- 
laÄous actions, to such immense ricbes, Üiat he once con- 
sulted the omens to know how soon be should be worth sixty 
millions of sesterces, and found tbem so favorable, that he Lad 
no doubt of being worth double tbat sum. In another epistle 
the same author relates that Regulus, having lost bis son, 
was visited on that occasion by multitudes of people, who all 
in Beeret detested him, yet paid their court with as mucb as- 
siduity as if tbey esteemed and loved bim. Tbey retaliated 
on this man bis own insidious arts : to gain tbe friendship of 
Kegulns, Ihey played tbe game of Regulas bimself. He, in 
the meau time, dwells in bis villa on tbe otber side of tbe 
Tiber, where he has covered a large tract of ground with mag- 
nificent porticos, and lined tbe banks of tbe river with elegant 
Btatues ; profuse, with all bis avarice, and in tbe depth of 
infamy proud and vainglorious. All this splendor in which 
ReguluB liyed was tbe fruit of a gainful and blood-thirsty 
eloquence ; if that may be called eloquence, which Pliny 
says was nothing more than a crazed imagination. 
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eloquence. Crimes and.orators were then unknown. 
Poetry spoke in harmonious numbers, not to varnish 
evil deeds, but to praise the yirtuous and celebrate 
the friends of humankind* .This was the poet's office. 
The inspired train enjoyed the highest honors ; they 
held commerce with the gods.; they partook of the 
ambrosial feast : they were at once the messengers and 
Interpreters of the supreme command. They ranked 
on earth with legislators, heroes, and demigqds. In 
that bright assembly we find no orator, no pleader of 
causes. We read of Orpheus, of Linus, and if we 
choose to mount still higher, we can add the oame of 
Apollo himself. This may seem a flight of fancy. 
Aper will treat it as mere romance and fabulous his- 
tory : but he will not deny, that the veneration paid 
to Homer, with the consent of posterity, is at least 
equal to the honors obtained by Demosthenes. He 
must likewise admit that the fame of Sophocles and 
Euripides is not confined within narrower limits than 
that of Lysias ' or Hyperides. To come home to our 

1 Lysias, the celebrated orator, was a native of Syracuse, 
the Chief town in Sicily. He lived about four himdred years 
before the Christian era. Cicero says that he did not addict 
himself to the practice of the bar ; but bis compositions were 
so jndicious, so pure and elegant, that yoa might venture to 
pronoonce bim a perfect orator. Quintilian gires the same 
opinion. Lysias, oe säurst preceded Demosthenes : he is 
acute and elegant ; and if to teach the art of speaking were 
the only business of an orator, nothing more perfect can be 
found. He has no redundancy, nothing superfluous, nothing 
too refined, or foreign to bis purpose ; bis style is flowin^, 
but more like a pure fountain than a noble river. A consi- 
derable number of bis orations is still extant, all written 
with exquisite taste and inexpressible sweetness. See arery 
pleasing translation by Dr. Gillies. 

Hyperides florished at Athens in tbe time of Pemosthenes, 
^schines, Lycurgus, and other famous orators. That age, 
says Cicero, poured forth a torrent of eloquence, of the best 
and purest kind, without the falsa glitter of affected orna- 
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QWti eoMitry, tliere are it tiiU day »ore who diapate 
the ax«eUea(ce of Ciearo thap of Virgil. Among the 
oration« of Asinina or Mass&la, is tkere one that oaa 
Tia with the Medaa of Ovid^ or um» TJ&yastea of Ya» 
riiM? 

XIII. ' If we 1I0W cDMider the happy cosditLon 9i 
Ihe true poet, and that easy oemnerce in jniiich he 
passe« his-time, aeed we fear to compare his «ititalioii 
with - that of f^t boaated orator, who leadi a life of 
aaxiety» oppreiMed by busiaefis, and otarwfaeiaed with 
eare ? Bat it ia Miid^ his conteatioa^ hia toil aad daagor, 
are Steps to the eonaalship. How aaacfa asore eligible 
Ufas the soft refoeat ia which Virgil ^ passed his daya, 
lored by the prince, aad hoaored hy the people ! To 
prore thia the letters of Aagustas are atili extaat; 
aad the peopte» vre know, heariag ia the theatra soiae 
Terses of that diriae poet,' whea he hianself was pte» 

ment, in a ityle of noble simplicity, which lasted to the end 
of that period. Quintilian allows to Hyperides a keea dis- 
cerament, and great sweetness of atyle ; hut he proBOuaoes 
him an orator designed by nature to shine in causes of no 
great mom«nt, Whatever might be the case when thia dia- 
fogue happened, it is certain, at present, that the fame %i 
Sophocles and Euripides has eclipsed the two Greek oratora. 

1 The rursd delignt of Virgil is described by himself : 

Me may the lowly vides and woedta&d please, 
And winding rirers, and inglorioa« «ase ; 
O that I wander'd by Sperc^ios's Aood, 
Or on Taygetus' sacred top I s1»od ! 
Who in cool Hsmas' Tal«s my lunbs will Uy, 
And in the dorkeat thicket hid« from day t 

Wharton's Virgil. 
Besides tbis poetical retr«at, whieh hiS tknagiaatroa couid 
command at any time, Virgil had a real and delightlul ^illa 
near Naples, where he oompoeed^his Georgics, aad wrote 
part of the ^neid. 

2 When AiAgnstas, or any eminent citifeen, diatiflKfii^ed 
by his public merit, appeared in the theatre^tiie peap£s teati- 
fied tbeir joy by aeclamations, and nnbounded applause. It 
is recorded by Hörace that M^caenos reeeiyed taat public 
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wnt, TOse in a body, and paid him erery mark of ho* 
mage, with a degree of yeneration notbing sbort of 
what tbey nsnally offered to the emperor. 

* Even in our own timos, will any man say, that Se- 
cnndus Pomponins,' in point of dignity or extent of 
fame, is inferior to Domitius Afer? But Vibius and 
Marcellus bave been cited as brigbt examples: and 
yet, in tbeir eleration what is there to be coveted ? Is 
it to be deemed an adrantage to those ministers, that 
tbey are feared by nnmbers, and live in fear them- 
selre»? Tbey are conrted for tbeir favors, and tbe 
men wbo obtain tbeir snit retire with ingratitude^ 
pleased with tbeir succeBS, yet hating to be obliged. 
Can we snppose that the man is happy, wbo by bis 
artifiec^ has wriggled himself into favor, and yet is 
never thought^by bis master snfficiently pliant, nor by 
tbe people snfficiently free ? And afler all, what is 
the amount of all bis boasted power ? The emperor's 
freedmen have enjoyed tbe same. But as Yirgil sweetly 
sings, * Me let the sacred mnses lead to tbeir soft re- 
treats, tbeir liring fountains, and melodious groves, 
where I may dwell remote from care, master of my- 
self, and under no necessity of doing erery day what 
my heart condemns. Let me no more be seen at tbe 

fapnor. Wben Yirgil appeared, tbe audience paid the same 
compliment to a man whose poetry adomed tbe Roman 
Story. The letters from Augustus, whicb are mentioned in 
tbis passage, bave perisbed in tbe ruins of ancient litera- 
ture./ 

1 Pomponias Secundus was of consnlar rank, and an emi- 
nent writer of tragedy. His life was written by Pliny the 
eider, whose nephew mentions the fact (iii. 5), and says it 
was a tribute to friendship. Quintilian pronounces bim the 
best of all the dramatic poets whom be bad seen | though the 
critics whose iudgment was matured by years did not think 
bim sufficientiy tragical. Tbey admitted, bowever, that his 
erudition was considerable^ and tbe beauty of bis composition 
snrpaased ftll his contempontries. 
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wrangling bar, a pale and anxious candldate for pre«- 
carious fame ; and let neither the tumult of visitors 
crowding to my levee, nor the eager haste of pfficious 
freedmen, disturb my moming rest. Let me live firee 
from solicitude, a stranger to the art of promising lega* 
cies * in order to buy the friendship of the great ; an4 
when nature shall give the signal to retire, may I pos- 
sess no more than may be safely bequeathed to such 
friends as I shall think proper ! At my funeral let no 
token of sorrow be seen, no pompous mockery of woe. 
Crown ^ me with chaplets ; strew flowers on my grave, 
and let my friends erect no vain memorial to teil wher« 
.my remains are lodged/ ' 

XIY. Maternus finished with an air of enthusiasm, 
that seemed to lift him above himself. In that mo- 
ment Yipstanius Messala entered the room- From 
the attention that appeared in every countenance, he 
concluded that some important business was the sub^ 

1 We find in the Annais and the History of Tacitus a nnm- 
ber of instances to justify the sentiments of Maternus. The 
rieh found it necessary to bequeath part of their substance to 
the prince, in order to secure the remainder for their families. 
Foi the same reason, Agricola made Domitian Joint heir with 
bis wife and daaghter. 

2 By a law of the Twelve Tables, a crown, when fairly 
earned by virtue, was placed on the head of the deceased, 
and another was ordered to be giren to his father. The spirit 
of the law, Cicero says, plainly intimated that commendation 
was a tribute due to departed virtue. A crown was given 
not only to him who earned it, but also to the father, who 
gave birth to distinguished merit. This is the reward to 
which Maternus aspires ; and that being granted, he desires, 
as Horace did before him, to wave the pomp of funeral cere- 
monies. 

My friends, the funeral sorrow spare, 

The plaintive song, and tender tear ; 

Nor let the voice of grief profane, 

With loud laments, the solemn scene ; 

Nor o'er your poet's empty um 

With useless idle sorrow moum.— JFVancw' Horace. 
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ject of d'ebate. * I am afraid/ said he, * that I break 
in on you at an iinseasonable time. You have some 
secret to discuss, or perfaaps a consultation on your 
hands/ — * Far from it/ replied Secundus. * I wish 
you had come sooner. You would have had the plea- 
isure of hearing an eloquent discourse from our friend 
Aper, who has beeA endeavoring to persuade Matemus 
to dedicate all his time to the business of the bar, 
and to give the whole man to his profession. The 
fiinswer of M aternus would have entertained you : he 
has been defending his art, and but this moment closed 
an -animated speech, that held more of the poetical than 
the öratorical character.' 

' I should have been happy,' replied Messala, ' to have 
heard both my friends. It is however some compen- 
sation for the loss, that I find men of their talents, in- 
stead of giving all their time to the little sabtleties and 
knotty points of the forum, extending their views to 
liberal scieuce, and those questions of taste which en- 
large the mind and furnish it with ideas drawn from 
the treasures of polite erudition. Inquiries of this 
kind aiford improrement not only to those who enter 
into the discussion, but to all who have the happiness 
bf being present at the debate. It is in consequence 
of this refined and elegant way of thinking that you, 
Secundus, have gained so much applause by the life 
of Julius Asiaticus, with which you have lately ob- 
liged the world. From that specimen we are taught to 
expect other productions of equal beauty from the 
same band. In like manner, I see with pleasure that 
our friend Aper loves to eoliven his Imagination with 
topics of controversy, and still lays out his leisure in 
questions of the schools ;' not indeed in Imitation of 

1 In th6 declamations of Seneca and Quintilian we have 
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the ancient of ators, but in the true taste of our modern 
rhetoricians/ 

XV. ' I am not surprised/ returned Aper, ' at tLat 
stroke of raillery. It is not esough for Messala that 
tbe oratory of ancient tünes engrosses all bis admira-. 
tion; be must bave bis fling at tbe modems. Our 
talents and our studies are sure to feel tbe sallies of 
bis pleasantry.^ I bave, oftea beard you, my friend 
Messala, in the same bumor. According to you, tbe 
present age bas not a single orator to boast of, tbougb 
your own eloquence, and tbat of your brotber, are 
sufficient to refute tbe cbarge. Bnt you assert roundly, 
and maintain your proposition witb an air of confidence« 
You know bow higb you stand ; and wbile in your ge- 
neral censure of tbe age you include yonrself, Üi« 
smallest tincture of malignity cannot besupposed tö 
mingle in a decision wbicb denies to your own genius 
wbat by common consent is allowed to be your un« 
doubted rigbt/ 

' I bare as yet,^ replied Messala, ' seen no reason to 
make me retract my opinion ; nor do I believe tbat 
my two friends bere, or eyen you yourself, (tbougb 

abundant examples of tbese scbolastic ezercises, wbicb Juve« 
nal has placed in a ridiculous light. 

Provoked by these incorrigible fools, 

I left declaimiDg in pedantic scbools ; 

Where, witii men-boys, I strove to get renown, 

Advising Sylla to a private gown,-^I>ryden*s Juvenal. 

1 The eloqaence of Cicero, and the eminent orators of that 
age, was preferred by all men of sound judgment to the un* 
natural and affected style that prevailed under the emperors« 

Sointilian gives a decided opinion. ' Cicero/ he saya, * was 
lowed to be the reigning orator of bis time, and his name, 
with posterity, is not so much tbat of a man, as of eloqaenee 
itself.' Pliny the younger professed that Cicero was tbe oia» 
tor with whom he aspired to enter into competition. Not con- 
tent with the eloquence of his own times, he held it absurd 
^ot to follow the best ezamplts of a foimer age. 
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yo« 90&ietttt>M atf$et a diff^reul tcAt») «an mficuwAy 
maiiitiiin the oppoaite doGtrioe, The deciin« of olo* 
quence is too apparent. The causes which haT« oon^ 
tributed to it ment a serious inquiry. I shall be eb- 
liged to you, my frieodi, fo« a fair solutiQH of Ümi 
questioii. I hare oftea refiected oa thq subject; bul 
what aeems to others a füll answer, with VM s^rrei 
only to increaae the difficulty. What ha^ happen^ Ht 
Rome I peroeive to hare heen the ca9e io Greeccu 
The modern orator« of that country, sueh as the prktt 
Nieetes,' and othera, who like Mm atun tha schoola of 
Myteleoe and Ephesna» are fallen to a greater diu*« 
tanoe from JBschines and Demoathenes than Afer and 
Africanna ; or yon, my frienda, from Tully or Aai- 
nius Pollio/ 

XVI. 'You have atart^d an impoHant queatipn/ 
Said Secondna, ' and who ao able to diacnaa it aa yonr-« 
seif? Your talenta are equal to the difficnlty; yonr 
acquiaitiona in literature are knowa to he extenaiy«^ 
and you have conaidered the aubject.'-^* I hare no ob« 
jection/ replied Meaaala : ' my ideas are at yoiur aer* 
vice, on condition that, aa I go on, you wUl aaaiat nit 
with the lights of your underatanding/ — ' For two of 
ua I can yenture to anawer/ aaid Maternua ; ' what*« 
ever you omit, or rather what you leare for qa to 
glean after you, we ahall be ready to add to your Qb-« 
a0rvationa. Aa to ^r friend Aper, you have told u« 
that he ia apt to differ from you on thia point, and 

t Nicetea waa a AatiT« of Smv'aa, and a H^etorieian in gr^at 
^elebrity. Seneca aays that hia •cholara, content witb h»ar* 
in^ their maater, had no ambition to be bevd tbemaelvaa« 
PUny the yaunger, among the commendationi whioh be ha« 
•towa on a friend» mentiona, aa a praiaeworthy part of bia 
oharacter, that he «ttended tbe lectorea of Quintilian aud Ni^ 
oetea Saoerdos, of whom PUny hinaelf was at that tima a con* 
ataat foUower« 
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eren now I see him preparing to gire batüe. He will 
not tamely bear to see us joined in a league in favor 
of antiqnity/ 

' Certainly not/ replied Aper ; ' nor shali tbe pre- 
sent age, unheard and nndefended, be degpraded by a 
conspiracy. Bnt before you sonnd to arms, I wisb to 
know wbo are to be reckoned amoag tbe ancients? 
At wbat point of time do yon fix your fayorite era? 
Wben yon talk to me of antiqnity, I carry my view to 
tbe first ages of tbe world, and see before me Ulysses 
and Nestor, wbo florished little less tban tbirteen bnn- 
dred years ago. Yonr retrospect, it seems, goes no 
farther back than to Demostbenes and Hyperides ; 
men wbo lived in tbe times of Philip and Alexander, 
and indeed snrvived tbem botb. The interval between 
Demosthenes and tbe present age is little more tban 
fonr bnndred years ; a space of time whicb, witb a 
Tiew to tbe duration of hnman life, may be called 
long ; but, as a portion of that immense tract of time 
wbich includesthe different ages af tbe world, it sbrinks 
into nothing, and seems to be but yesterday. For if 
it be true, as Cicero says in bis treatise called Hor- 
tensius, that tbe great and genuine year is tbat period 
in whicb tbe heavenly bodies revolve to tbe Station 
froni wbich their source began ; and if tbis grand rota- 
tion of tbe wbole planetary system requires no less 
tban twelve thousand nine bundred and fifty-fonr 
years of our computation,' it foUows that Demostbenes, 

1 In the rüde state of astronomy, which prevaiied daring 
many ages of the world, it was natural that mankind shonld 
differ in their compntation of time. The ancient £gyptians, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, lib. i., and Pliny tbe eider, 
TÜ. 48, measared time by the new moons. Some called the 
Summer one year, and the winter another. At firat thirty 
daya were a lunar year ; three, four, and Bix montha were 
•fterwarda added, and hence in the Egyptian chronology the 
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yonr boasted' ancieot, becomes a iDodern, and even 
OUT contemporary ; nay, that he lived in the same jear 
with ourselyes ; I had almost said in the same month.* 

TBSt namber of years from the beginning of the world. He- 
rodotus informs us that the £gyptiaiis, in proces« of time, 
formed the idea of the solar or solstitial year, suhdivided into 
twelve months. The Roman year at first was lanar, consist- 
ing, in the time of Romulus, of ten months. Numa Pompilius 
added two. Men saw a divereity in the seasons, and wishing 
to know the cause, hegan at length to perceive that the dis- 
tance or proximity of the sun occasioned the yarioas Operations' 
of natare; hut it was long before the space of time wherein 
that lominary performs his course tiirongh the sodiac, and 
return^to the point from which he set out, was called a year. 
The great year, or the Piatonic yeiur, is the Space of time 
wherein the seven planets complete their revolations, and all 
set out again from the same pQjnt of the heavens where their 
course hegan before. Mathematicians have heen much divided 
in their calculations. Brotier ohserves, that Riccioli makes 
the great year 25,930 solar years ; Tycho Brahe S5,816 ; and 
Cassini, 24,800. Cicero ezpressly calls it a period of 12,954 
years. 

Brotier, in his note on this passage, relates a fietct not uni- 
▼ersally known. He mentions aletter from one of the Jesuits 
on the mission, dated Peking, 25th Octpber, 1725, in which 
it is stated, that in the month of March preceding, when 
Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury were in conjunctitn, the 
Chinese mathematicians fancied that an approximation of 
Saturn was near at hand, and, in that persuasion, congratu- 
lated the emperor Yonr-tching on the renovation of the 
World, which was shortly to take place. The emperor re- 
ceived the addresses of the nohility, and gave credit.to the 
opinion of the philosophers in all his puhlic edicts. Mean- 
while Father Keelar endeavored to undeceive the emperor, 
and to convince him that the whole was a mistake of the 
Chinese mathematicians : but he tried in yain ; flattery sac- 
ceeded at court, and triumphed over truth. 

1 The argument is this : If the great year is the measure of 
time ; then, as it consists, according to Cicero; of 12,954 solar 
years, the whole heiug divided by twelve, every month of the 
great year would be clearly 1060 years. According to that 
calculation, Demosthenes not only lived in the same year 
with the persons engaged in the dialogue, but, itmay be said, 
in the same month. These are the months to which Virgil 
aÜudes in the forth eclogue. 
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XVII. ' Bat I am m baste to pas« to our Roma» 
orators. Meaendiui Agrippa' may fairly be deenMd an 

1 Menenias Agrippa was consnl :A. U. C. 351. In less thaa 
ten years afterwards violent dissensions broke out between 
the patrician order and the oominoii people, who eomplaiaed 
tbat tbey were barassed and oppressed by tb^ir afflaest cr«^ 
ditara. One Sicinias was tbeir £sctiou8 demägogne. He told 
tbem, tbat it was in yain tbey fougbt tbe battles of theür 
eountry, since tbey were no better tban slaves and priaonera 
at Rome. He added, tbat men are born eqaal ; tbat tbe froita 
of tbe eartb were tbe common birtbrigb^ of all, and an agra« 
rian law was necessary ; tbat tbey groaned nnder a load of 
debts and tazes ; and tbat a laay and cormpt aristocraoy bat- 
t«ned at ease on tbe spoils of tbeir labor and induatry. By 
tbeadvice of tbis inoendiary tbe diacontentedcitisenstnadea 
aeeession to tbe Mona Sacer, about tbree miles out of tbe city. 
Tbe fatbers in tbe mean time were ooyered witb oonstema« 
tioB. In Order bowever to appease tbe fury of tbe multitnde» 
tbey despatebed Menenius Agrippa to tbeir camp. In tbe 
rüde nnpoUsbed style of tbe times, tbat orator told Üiem : 
' At tbe time wben tbe powers of man did not, aa at pvesent, 
oo-operate to one uaefiil end, and tbe membera of tbe buman 
body bad tbeir separate inierest, tbeir factions, and cabala ; 
itwaa agreed among tbem, tbat tbe belly maintained itself by 
tbeir toil and labor, enjoying, in tbe middle of all, a State o^ 
oalm repose, pampered witb luxuriös, and gratified witbevery 
bind Ol pleasure. A conapiracy foUowed, and tbe sevcaiil 
members of tbe body took tbe oovenant. Tbe band woold no 
longer adminiater food ; tbe moutb would not aceept it, and 
tbedrudgery of mastication was too mueb Ua tbe teetb. Tbey 
oontinued in tbis resolution, determined to starre the trea- 
aury of tbe body, tili tbey began to feel tbe oonseqnenoea of 
tbeir ill-adWsed revolt. Tbeir seToral members lost tbeir 
Ibrmer vigor, and tbe wbole body was falling into a rapid de* 
Cline. It was tben seen tbat tbe belly was fonned for tb* 
^ood of tbe wbole ; tbat it was by no means laay, idle, and 
inaotire ; but, wbile it was properly supported, took esra to 
distribate nourisbment to erery part, and baring digeated tbe 
supplies, filled tbe veins witb pure and wboleaome blpod.' 
Tbe analogy wbicb tbis fable bore to tbe sedition of tba 
Roman people was understood and feit. Tbe diseontMitMl 
multitude saw tbat tbe State of man described by Menenina 
was like to an insurrection. Tbey retumed to Rome, and 
submitted to legal goremment. St. Paul baa made oae of m 
aimilar argument : ' Tbe body is not one member, bnt rnany : 
u tbe foot sball say, Because I am not tbe band, I am D(»i of 
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aacient I take it, howeyer, that he is not the person 
whom you meaa to oppose to the professors of modern 
eloquence. The era which you have in view is that of 
Cicero ' and Caesar ; of Cieliixs * and Calvns ; of Brii« 

the body ; is it-therefore not of the hody 1 and if the ear shaiU 
tay» Because 1 am not the eye, I am not of the body ; is it 
therefore not of the body 1 If the whole body were an eye» 
where were the hearing 1 If the whole were hearing, whert 
were the smelling 1 Bat now hath God aet the memberaeyt ry 
one of them in the body, aa it hath pleaaed hinu And if they 
were all one member, where were the body 1 Bat now are 
they many members, yet bat one body : and the eye cannol 
aay nnto the band, I have no need of theo ; nor again, the 
head to the feet, I hare no need of you. And whether one 
jiMmber Buffer, all the members auffer with it ; or one men« 
ber be honored, all the members rejoioe with it ;' Firat £pis« 
tle to Üie Corinthiana, zii. This reasoning of St. Paulme« 
rita the attention of those firiends of innoTation who are not 
content with the Station in which God has plaeed them, and 
therefore obieot to all Subordination, all ranks in soeiety. 

1 Caesar the diotator was, es the poet ezpresses it, graoed 
with both Minerras. Quintilian is of opinion, that if he had 
deroted bis whole time to the profession of elo<|nenee, he 
would ha7e been the great rival of Cicero. The energy of hie 
language, bis strengen of conception, and bis power orer the 
passions, were so striking, that he may be said to have h»* 
rangaed with the same spirit that he fought. To speak of 
Cicero in this place, were to hold a candle to the aun» It 
will be sufficient to refer to Quintilian, who in the chapter 
sbore cited has drawn a beauüful parallel between him and 
Pemosthenes. The Roman orator, he admits, improred him« 
seif, by a diligent study of the best modeis of ureece. He 
attained the warmth and the sublime of Deraosthenes, the 
hmrmony of Plato, and the sweet flezibility of Isoerates. Hia 
own native genius supplied the rest. He was not content, aa 
Pindar expresses it, to collect the drops that rained dowa 
irom heaven, b*if had in himself the living fpuntain of that 
eopions flow, and that sublime, that pathetic energy, whieh 
were hestowed on him by the bounty of Proridenee, that in 
one man Eloquence might exert all her powers. 

2 Marcus Calius Rufus, in the judgment of Quintilian^ 
was an orator of considerable genius. In the conduct of a 
prosecution, he was remarkable for a certain urbanity, that 
gare a seoret charm to his whole speeoh. It is to be regretted 
that he was not a man of better conduct and longer lifo* Hip 
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'tüs,' Asinius, and Messala. Those are the men whom 
you place in the front of your line ; but for what reason 

letters to Cicero make the eighth book of the Epistol» ad Fa- 
miliaies. Velleius Patercalus says of him, that his style of 
eloquence and his cast of mind bore a resemblance to Cario, 
bat raised him above tfaat factioas orator. His genios for 
mischief and evil deeds was not inferior, to Curio, and his 
äiotives were streng and urgent, since his fortune was worse 
tfaan even his firame of mind. 

Licinias Macer Calv^us, we are told by Seneca, maintained 
c long bnt unjust contention with Cicero himself for the pahn 
of eloquence. He was a warm and vehement accuser ; inso- 
much» that Vatinius, though defended by Cicero, interrupted 
Calyns in the middle of his speech, and said to the judges, 
'Though this man has a torrent of words, does it foUow that I 
must be condemned V Cicero could not dread him as' a rival, 
and it may therefore be presumed that he has drawn his cha- 
racter with an impartial band. Calvus was an orator more 
improvedby literature than Curio. He spoke with accuracy, 
and in his composition showed great taste and delicacy ; bat, 
laboring to refine his language, he was too attentive to little 
niceties. He wished to make no bad blood, and he lost the 
^ood. His style was poHshed with timid caution ; bat while 
It pleased the ear of the learned, the spirit eraporated, and 
of course made no impression in the forum, wbich- is the 
theatre of eloquence.. Quintilian says, there were who pre- 
ferred him to all the orators of his time. Others were of 
opinion that, by being too severe a critic on himself, he 
polisfaed too mach, and grew weak by refinement. Bat his 
manner was grave and solid ; his style was chaste, and often 
animated. To be thought a man of Attic eloquence was the 
height öf his ambition. If he had lived to see his error, and 
to give to his eloquence a true and perfect form, not by re- 
trenching (for there was nothing to be taken away), but by 
adding certain qualities that were wanted, he would have 
reached the summit of his art. By a premature death his 
fame was nipped in the bud. 

1 This was the famous Marcus Junius Brutus, who stood 
forth in the cause of liberty, and delivered his country from 
the Usurpation of Julius Cfesar. Cicero describeshimin that 
great tragic scene, brandishing^his bloody dagger, and calling 
on Cicero by name, to teil him that his country was free. The 
late Dr. Akenside has retouched this passage with all the 
colors of a sublime imagination : 

I/ook then abroad thron gh nature, through the ränge 
Of plauets, suns, and adamantine spberes,. 
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they are to be classed with the ancients, and not, as I 
tbink they ought to be, with the moderns, I am still to 
learn. To begin with Cicero : he, according to th^ 
account of Tiro, bis freedman, was put to death on tbe 
seventh of the ides of December, during the consulship 
of Hirtius and Pansa ;^ who, we know, were both cut 

Wheeling unsbaken through tbe void immense. 
And speak, O man ! does this capacious scene 
With half that kindling majesty dilate 
Thy atrong conception, as when Brutus rose 
Kefulgent from tbe stroke of Csesar's fate, 
Amid tbe crowd of patridts, and bis arm 
Aloft extending, like eteroal Jove 
When guilt brings down the tbunder, called aloud 
' On Tully's name, and sbook bis crimson steel. 
And bade the Father of bis Country hail ! 
For, lo ! tbe tyrant prostrate in tbe dust, 
And Rome again is free. — Pleasures of Imagination, 

According to Quintilian, Brutus was fitter for pbilosopbical 
speculations and - books of moral theory, tban for tbe career 
of public oratory. In tbe former 1^ was equal to tbe weight 
and dignit^ of bis subject ; you clearly saw that he believed 
wbat he said. 

1 Hirtius and Pansa were consuls A. U. C. TU j before tbe 
Christian era, 43. In this year tbe famous triple league, 
called tbe triumvirate, was formed between Augustus, Lepi- 
dus, and Antony. Tbe proscription, or tbe list of tbose who 
were doomed to die for the crime of adbering to tbe cause 
of liberty, was also settled, and Cicero was 6ne of tbe num- 
ber. A band of assassins went in quest of bim to bis rilla, 
called Astura, near tbe sea-sbore. Their leader was bne Po- 

Silius Laenas, a military tribune, wbom Cicero bad formerly 
efended with success in a capital cause. They overtook 
Cicero in bis litter. He commanded bis servants to set bim 
down, and make no resistance ; tben looking on bis ezecu- 
tioners with a presence and firmness wbich almost daunted 
tbem, and tbrusting bis neck as forward as be could out of 
tbe litter, he bade them do their work, and take wbat they 
wanted. Tbe murderers cut off bis head and both bis bands. 
Popilius undertook to convey them to Rome, as tbe most 
agreeable present to Antony, witbout reflectin'g on tbe infamy 
of carry ing that head wbich bad sared bis own. He found 
Antony in the forum, and on showing tbe spoils wbiT;b he 
brought, was rewarded on the spot with the honor of a crown. 
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eff in the conne of the year, and left tbeir ofioe yacant 
for Augnstus and Qnintna Pedina. Connt Irom that 
time aiz-and-fifty yeara to complete tbe reign of An* 
gnstna ; tliree-and-twenty for that of Tiberius ; fonr 
for Calignla ; eiglit-and-twenty for Clandins and Nero ; 
one for Galba, Ofho, and Vitellins ; and finally, six 
from the accession of Y espasian to the present year of 
oor felicity, we shall kave from the death of Cicero a 
period of aboat one hnndred and twenty years, which 
may be considered as the term allotted to the lifo of 
man. I myself remembento bare aeen in Britain a 
soldier far advanced in yean, who averred that he 
carried arms in that yery battle in which bis conntry- 
men songht to drire Julina Cssar back from their 
coast. If this reteran, who terved in tbe defence of 
bis country against Csesar's inyasion, had been brought 

and about 8000t. Antoni^ordered tbe head to he fixed on tbe 
rostra, between tbe two Ands ; a sad spectacle to the people, 
who beheld thuse mangled memben whicb used to ezert tbem- 
selves from that place, in defence of tbe Uvea, the fortunes, 
and the Uberties of Rome. Cicero was kiUed on the seyenth 
of December, abont ten days from tbe settlement of the tri- 
nmvirate, after he bad lived sixty-tbree years, elevenmontbs, 
and five days. See Middleton s Life of Cicero. Velleins 
Paterculos, after mentioning Cicero's death, breaks out in a 
strain of Indignation^ that almost redeems tbe character of 
that time-serving writer. He says to Antony, in a spirited 
apostropbe« ' You have ao reason to ezult ; yoa bare gained 
HO point bv payinjp; tbe assassin, who stopped that eloquent 
moutb, and cut off that Ulustrions head. i ou bare paia the 
wages of murder, and you bare destroyed a consul who was the 
cooseryator of tbe commoawealtb. By tbat act you deliTered 
Cicero from a distracted world, from the infirmities of old 
age, and from a life which, under your Usurpation, wonld 
faaye been worse tban death. His fame was not to be cruahed : 
tbe glory of his actions and bis eloquence stin remaina, and 
you baire raised it bigber tban ever. He lires, and will eon- 
tinue to live in every age and ination. Posterity will admire 
and yenerate tbe torrent of eloquence which be poured out 
against yourself, and will for ever execrate tbe horrible mur- 
der which ybu committed.' 
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h prisoner to Rome ; er if his own iDclination, or aaj 
other accident in the conrse of things, had condvcti^ 
hini thither, lie migfat bave heard, not only Caraar and 
Cicero y bnt even ourselves in some of oiir public 
8p6^<cbeB« 

* In tbe late public largess you will acknowlege tbat 
you saw sereral old men^ who assured us that they 
had reoeived more tban once the like diatiibution from 
Augustus bimself. If tbat be so, migbt not those per* 
aoDs have beard Corvinus and Asinias ? Corvinua, we 
all know, lived tbrougb half the reign of Augnstnp, 
and Asinius almost to the end. How tben are we to 
aacertain the just boundartea of a Century ? They are 
not to be varied at pleasnre, so as to place some ora- 
tor» in a remote, and otbera in a recent period, wbile 
people are still living who heard tbem all, and may 
tberefore witb good reason rank tbem as contempo- 
raries« 

XVIII. ' From what I harfe said I assume it as a 
clear position, tbat the glory, wbatever it be, that ac- 
orued to the age in which those orators lived, is not 
eonfined to that particular period, but reaches down to 
tbe present time ; and may more properly be said to 
belong- to na than to Serrius Galbii, or to Carbo, and 
others of tbe same or more ancient date. Of that 
wbole race of orators I may freely say tbat tbeir man- 
Ber carniot now be relished. Their ianguage is coanie, 
and tbeir composition rongh^ tincontb, and harsb ; and 
yet your CaWus, your Cselius, and even your farorite 
Cicero, condescend to foUow that ineiegant style. It 
were to be wisbed that they had not thonght such mo- 
dele worthy of imitation« I mean to apeak my mind 
with freedom ; but before I proceed it will be neces- 
sary to make a preliminary Observation, and it is this: 
eloqiieace has iio aettled foxtn : at different iiaes it 
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puts on a new garb, and cbanges with the manners and 
the taste of the age. Thus we find that Gracchus, 
compared with the eider Cato/ is füll and copious; 

1 This is the celebrated Marcus Portias Cato, pommonly 
known by tbe name of Cato the Censor. He was qaestor 
under Scipio, who commanded against the Cartbaginiaos, A. 
U. C. 548. He rose through the regulär gradations of the 
magistracy to the consulship. When pretor he govemed the 
province of Sardinia, and exerted himself in the reform of all 
abuses introduced by bis predecessors. From bis own per- 
sona and bis manner of living, be banished every appearance 
of luzur^. When he bad occasion to visit tbe towns that 
lay witbin bis gorernment, be went oxi foot, clotbed with the 
plainest attire, wiüiout a rebicle foUowing bim, or more than 
one servant, who carried tbe robe of oflElce and a vase, tomake 
libations at tbe altar. He sat in judgment with the dignity 
of a mag istrate, and punished ever^ ofifence with inflexible 
rigor. He bad tbe bappy art of anitiug in bis own person 
two tbings almost incompatible \ namely, strict sev^erity and 
sweetness of manners. Under bis administration justice was 
at once terrible and amiable. Plutarcb relates that be never 
wore a dress that cost more than tbirty Shillings ; that his 
wine was no better than wbat was consamed by bis slaves ; 
and that by leading a laborious life be meant to harden his 
Constitution for the Service of his country. He never ceased 
to condemn the luxury of tbe times. On this subject a re- 
markable apopbtbegm is recorded by Plutarcb : ' It is impos- 
sible/ Said Cato, ' to save a city in which a Single fish sells 
for more money than an ox.' Tbe account given of bim by 
Cicero, in tbe Cato Major, excites ouc veneration of the man. 
He was master of every liberal art, and every branch of sei- 
ence, known in that age. Some men rose to eminence by 
tbeir skill in jurisprudence : others by their eloquence ^ and 
a great number by tbeir military talents. Cato shone in all 
alike. Tbe patricians were often leagued against bim, but 
bis virtue and bis eloquence were a match for the prondest 
connexions. He was cbosen censor, in Opposition to a num- 
ber of powerful candidates, A. U. C. 568. He was the ad- 
viser of tbe tbird Punic war. Tbe question occasioned seve- 
ral warm debates in the Senate. Cato always insisted on tbe 
demolition of.Cartbage: ' Delenda est Cartbago.' He pre- 
ferred an accusation against Servius Sulpicius Galba, on a 
oharge of peculation in Spain, A. U. C. 603 ; and thougb he 
was then ninety years old, aocording to Liyy (Cicero says 
he lived to eigbty-five), he c<Miducted the buuness ?rith so 
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t»iut w hl« torn jiMa to CnuMiua,^ an crator moK« 
pi>li«b«d, BHQra cori«<^y «nd florid. Cieero rise« nipe^ 

much yigor, that GMii, in order to excite compassion, pro- 
dnced bis children before die Senate, and by tbat artifice 
escaped a sentence ef eondemnation. Quintilian gires tfa« 
followmg cbiuticter of Cato tbe Censor v * Hia genius» üke bis 
leaminc, was universal : bistorian, orator, lawyer, be cnlti- 
'vated tne tbree brancbes ; and wbat be undertook be toacbed 
witb « master-hand« Tbe seience of busbändry was also bis« 
Great as bis attainments were, tbey were acquired in camps, 
amidst tbe din of arms ; and in tbe cit^ of Rome, amidst 
aeenes of contention and tbe uproar of civil discord. Tfaougb 
bfrlired in rade unpolisbed times, be applied bimself, wben 
far advanced in tbe rale of years, to the study of Greek lite- 
rature, and tberehy gave a signal proof tbat even in old age 
tbe wiiling mind may be enriobed witb new «tores of know- 
l^e.' • 

1 Lucius Licinius Cr«ssus is often mentioned, and always 
to bis advantage, by Cicero. Wben Pbilippus tbe consul 
sbowed bimself disposed to encroacb on tbe Privileges of tbe 
«ettate» and in ttie presence of tbaft body offered indignities to 
L« Grassus, tbe ofator, as Cicero informs us, broke out in a 
blaze of elo^aeac« against tbat vioAent outrage ; concludtng 
wsitb tbatremarkable ae&tenoe : ' He sball not be to me a ooa« 
«uU to wbom I am not a aenator.' Cicero bas given bis ora* 
toiicfü cbaracter. He possessed a wonderful dignity of lan* 
jpug« ; eould enlivSB bis discovtrse «ritb wit and pleasantry ; 
never deseending to vulgär bmner; refined-and polisbed, 
■dtikoot a tincture of aourrility. He preserved the true La- 
tta idion ; in bi« selection of words accurate, witb appareat 
üaaility ; no stiffoess, no affectatioA appeared ; in bis train of 
xemnmiBg always jclaar andmetbodieal ; and, wben the eansa 
ftiagctd ta. a qaesticm of l8ar,«r tbe moral distinctions of ^ood 
and «rä, no man possessed such a fund of argument and 
htppf iUaatratioii. In Cicero, De Onatore, L. Crasaas jup^ 
jKMta a oapiital part in tiiedidlogne; ^t ia the opening of 
th» ithird hocik we have a patfaetic aceount of bis deatb, wrtt» 
ien, as ifaa Italians say, eon amore* «Ciassns i«turayed itcaik 
Ua !viliaj,irbere tbe däidogiie poased, te ^»ke part in tbe do«> 
bäte against Pbilippus tbe consul, who bad declared to an as» 
aeflHbly of tbe peopletbat bo ««ts obüged to soek neeir eoun- 
aeUoi», £or ^ritn soeb a Senate be oould not condnot tii« affidss 
of tbe commooworitb. The oodduot of Crassus on tbat ooea» 
joon has boen montioned already . Tbe vobemence witb wbich 
ha oxerted bimself tbiow hia into a violent fever, and oa the 
oaraBEthdaj £Bllo«nng put apaiiadtohia lifo. ^Tbea,'aa>r« 
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ribr. to both ; more animated) 'inore hannonions and 
sublime. He is followed by Corvinus, who .has all 
tbe softer ^aces ; a sweet. fiexibility in bis style, and 
a curious felicity in the cboice of bis words. Wbicb 
was the greatest orator is not tbe question. 

' The use I make of these examples is to prove that 
eloquence does not alvrays wear tbe same dress ; but, 
even among your celebrated ancients, has its different 
modes of persuasion. And be it remembered, that 
what diffei^s is not always the worst. Yet sucb is the 
malignity of the buman niind, that what has tbe sanc- 
tion of antiquity is always admired ; what is present is 
8ure to be condemned. Can we doubt that there bave 
been critics who were better pleased with Appins Gar- 
ens than with Cato ? Cicero had bis adversaries :' it 

Cicero, ' that tuneful swan expired : we hoped once more to 
hear the melodj^ of bis voice, and went in that ezpectation to 
the senate-house ; bat all that remained was to gazeon the 
Spot where that eloquent orator spoke for the last time in the 
Service of his country.' This passage will naturally call to 
mind tbe death of tbe great earl of Chatham. He went, in a 
feeble State of healtb, to attend a debate of the first impor- 
tance. Nothing could . detain him from the Service of his 
country. Tbe dying notes of the British Swan were heard in 
the House of Peers. He was conveyed to his own bouse, 
and on the eleventh of May 1778 he breathed his last. The 
news reached the House of Commons late in the erening, 
when Colonel Barre had the honor of being the first to shed 
a Patriot tear on that melancholy occasion. In a strain of 
manly sorrow, and with that unprepared eloquence whi<^ the 
heart inspires, he moved for a funeral at the public ezpense, 
and a monument to the memory of virtue and departed ge- 
nius. By performing that pious Office, Colonel Barre inay be 
Said to have made his own name immortal. History will re- 
cord the transaction. 

1 Quintilian acknowleges . this factwith bis .usual caador. 
The question conceming Attic and Asiatic eloquence was of 
long Standing. The style of the fbrmer was close,- pure, and 
elegi^nt ; the latter was said to be diffuse and ostentatioos. 
In the Attic, nothing was idle. notihing redtindant : the Asia- 
tio swelled above all boiinds, affecting to dazale by strokes of 
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was objected <o him that his style was redundant, tnr- 
gid, nerer compressed, void of precisron, and destitute 
of Attic elegänce. We all have read the letters of 
Calvus and Brutus to your famous orator. In the 
course of that correspondence we plainly see what was 
Gicero's opinion of those eminent men. The former 
appeared to him cold and languid ; the latter, dis- 
jpinted, loose, and negligent. On the other hand, we 
know what they thonght in retnrn : Calvus did not 
hesitate to say that Cicero was diflfuse, luxuriant to a 
fault, and florid without yigor. Brutus in express 
terms says, he was weakened into length, and wanted 
sinew. If yon ask my opinion, each of them had rea- 
son on his side. I shall hereafter examine them sepa- 
rately. My business at present is not in the detail : 
I speak of them in general terms. 

XIX. ' The era of ancient oratory is, I think, ex- 
tended by its admirers no farther i>ack than the time 
of Cassius Severus. He, they teil us, was the first 
who dared to deyiate from the piain and simple style 
of his. predecessors. I admit the fact. He departed 
from the established forms, not through want of genius 
or of leaming, but guided by his own good sense and 

r 

wit, by affectation and superfluous omament. Cicero was 
Said by his enemies to be an orator of the last school. They 
did not Bcruple to pronounce him turgid, copious to a fanH, 
often redundant, and too fond of repetition. His wit, they 
Said, was the false glitter of yain conceit, frigid, and out of 
season ; his composition was cold and languid ; wire-drawn 
into ,amplificatk>n, and fuUer of meretricious finery than be*- 
caine a man. The same author adds, thatwhen the great ora- 
tor was cut off by Marc Antony's proscription, and could no 
longer answer for himself, the men who either personally 
hated him, or enyied his genius, or chose to jpay their court 
to the triumvirate, poured forth their malignity without re- 
serve. It Is unnecessary to observe, that Quintilian, in sun- 
dry parts of his work, has vindicated Cicero from these as- 
persiontt. See $ ztü. noteJS« . . 
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«iperior jadgmeiit. He aaw tbat the pvblie aar was 
ÜMrmed to a new miuiper ; and eloqvence, be knew, 
WA» to find new approackes lo the heaxt. In tiie earlj 
periods of tbe oommonweaitii, a roagh nopolidied pao^ 
pia might well be satitfied witli tbe tedioua lengtii of 
nnskilful jpeecbei , at a time wfaen to make an faa- 
nuigtte tbat took up tbe wbole day was tbe orator'fl 
bighest praise. Tbe prolix exordium, wasting itself 
in foeble preparaüon, tbe drcunatanttal namtioa, tbe 
ostentatioua diyUion of tbe argument uader differest 
beads, and tbe tboosand proofs and logical diatiiictiofiB, 
whb wbatever eise ia contBt&ed in tiie dry pncepta of 
Hermagorae and Apollodorns, were in tbat mde pe- 
riod reoeired witb universal applause. To finiak the 
pactore, if youir ancient orator coold glean a Uttle 
from the common places of pbilosophy, and tatei^ 
weave a few abreds and patcfaes witb Äe tbread of bis 
diacourae, be waa extolled to the veryktkieB, Nor can 
tfaia be matter of wonder : the maxims of ^le aebools 
bad not been dirulged ; thiey came witb an air of 
noTelty. Even «aiong ibe eraton theufelvee, tkere 
were but few who bad any tinctnre of philoeophy. 
Nor bad tiiey leamed tbe mies of «rt from tbe teaöli- 
ers of eloqnence. 

* In the present age, the tenets of philoaophy and 
the precepta of rhetoric are »o looger a aeoeet. Tbe 
loweat of onr popnlar aaaemblies are now, I will not 
say fuUy instructed, but cartaiiüy acquainted wit]» tbe 
olesaenta of üteratnre. Tbe orator by eonaieqcieBce 
ündabknaelf obliged to aeek new ayenues to the lieait» 
aad new graees to embelliah bis diacoufae, tbat he may 
not offend faatidiotta eara, eapeeially belbrt a tribuaal 
where the judge is noionger bound by precedent« hat 
determines according to bis will and pleaaure ; aot, aa 
formerly, obaerving tbe meaani« of ttme .aUowed to tiie 
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advocftte, tet Mutig o& Mmtelf lo pf eicfibe ikä Katitk 
Nor ifl this all : tke jndge at present will not conda- 
acend to wait tili the orator in his own way opens bis 
case, bat, of bia ottm autbority, reminds bim of tbe 
point in question, and, if be wanders, calla bim back 
üpofii bis di^ession, not witbont a bint tbat tbe eonrt 
triabes to despatcb. 

XX. * Wbo at tbis time would bear to bear an ad- 
▼oeate introdndng^ bimwlf witb a tedious preface abont 
fhe infirmities of bis constitotion ? Yet tbat is tbe 
threadbare exordinm of Corviamf« We bare five 
booka against Verres.' Wbo can endare tbat rast re- 
dundance? Wbo can liaten to tbose endless argu- 
menta OB points of form and cavilling exceptions, 
wbieb vre find in the orations of tbe same celebrated 
advocate for Marens TuUius and Aulus Ceecina? Onr 
snoderii jndgea are able to anticipate tbe arg^nenl 
Tbeir qaickness goes before tbe Speaker. If not Struck 
witb tbe yiyacitjr of bis manner, tbe elegaace of bis 
aentiments, and tbe glowing cotors of bis descriptiona, 
fbey soon grow weary of tbe flat insipid discoürse. 
Even in tbe lowest class of life tbere is now a reliak 
for rieb and splendid omament. Tbeir taste requires 
tbe gay, tbe florid, and tbe brilliant. Tbe nnpolisbed 
ityle of antiqnity woold now sacceed as ill at tbe bar 

1 Doctor M iddkton says, ' Of tbe seven ezcellent orationa 
wbicb now remain on tbe subjeot of Verres, the first two 
only were spokea ; the one called, The Drrination ; the otbef» 
The First Action, which is aothing more than a ^enend pr^ 
face to the 'whole cause» The other üve were pubUshed aztw- 
wardsy as they were prepared and intended to be spoken, if 
Verres badmadea regulär defence^; for äs this was tbe only 
eaase in which Cicero had yet been eagaged, or erer desigaed 
to be eagagfid, ss aa accuser, so 1^ was willing to leave tlkoie 
oxBtiona as a specimen of his abilities in that way, and the 
pattera of a just and diligent impeaofameat of a great and töt^ 
rupt magistrate» — Li& of Cicero. 
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93 the modern actor who shonld attempt to copy the 
deportment of Roscius^ or Ambivins Tnrpio. Even 

1 Roscius, in the last period of the republic, was the co- 
median whom all Rome admired for bis talents. The great 
eateemed and loved him for his morals. ^sop, the tragedian, 
was bis contemporary. Horace, in die epistle to An^ustua» 
has mentioaed them both with their proper and distmctivA 
qaalities. A certain measured gravity of elocution being 
requisite in tragedy, tbat qnality is assigned to the former, 
and the latter is called Doctus, because he was a complete 
master of his art ; so truly learned 'in the principles of his 
profession, that he possessed, in a wonderful degree, the Be- 
eret charm that gave inimitable graces to bis yoice and action. 
Quintilian, in a few words, has given a commentary on the 
passage in Horace. ' Grief/ be says, * is expressed by slow and 
deliberate accents ; for that reason iEsop spoke with gravity ; 
Roscius with quickness ; tbe former being a tragedian, the 
latter a comedian/ Cicero was the great friend and patron of 
Roscias. An elegant oration in his behalf is still eztant. Tbe 
cause was this : one Fannius had made orer to Roscius a 
young slave to be fonned by bim to tbe stage, on condition of 
a partnership in the profits which the slave sbould acquire 
by acting. The slave was afterwards killed. Roscias pro- 
secttted the xnurderer for damages, and obtained, by compo- 
sition, a little farm, worth aboat eigbt bundred ponnds, for 
bis particular share. Fannius also sued separately, and was 
supposed to bare gained as much ; but pretending to bave 
recovered nothing, he sued Roscius for the moiety of wbat he 
hadreceived. 'One cannot but observe,' says Dr. Middleton» 
' from Cicero's pleading, tbe wonderful esteem and repnta- 
tion in which Roscius then florished. ' Has Roscius/ says 
be, ' defrauded his partner ? Can such a stain stick on such 
a man ? a man who, I speak it with confidence, has more in- 
tegrity tban skill, more veracity than experience : a man 
'whom tbe people of Rome know to be a better Citizen tban he 
is an actor ; and while be makes the first figure on the stage 
for his art, is worthy of a seat in the Senate for. his virtue.' ' 
In another place, Cicero says, ' he was such an artist, as to 
seem tbe only one fit to appear on the stage ; yet such a man 
as to seem tue only one who sbould nt)t come on it at all.' 
Wbat Cicero has said in his pleadings migh't be thougfat ora- 
torical, introduced merely to serve the cause, if we did not 
find the comedian praised with equal warmth in the dialogve 
De Oratore. It is there said of Roscius, thät eyery thing he 
did was perfect in the kind, and executed with consummate 

^ace, wub a secret chan», that touched, affected, and de- 
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the young men who are preparing for the career of 
eloquence, aud for that purpose attend the forum and 
the trihunals of justice, have now a niee discriminating 
taste. They expect to have their imaginations pleased. 
They wish to carry home some hright Illustration , 
some splendid passage, that deserves to he remem- 
bered. What has Struck their fäncy they communi- 
cate to each other : and in their letters, the glittering 
thought, given with seiitentious hrevity, the poetical 
allusion that enliTened the discourse, and the dazzling 
Image ry,are sure to be transmitted to their respective 
colonies and provinces. The omaments of poetic die- 
tion are now required ; not indeed copied from the 
rüde obsolete style of Accius and Pacuvius, but em- 
bellished with the graces of Horace, Virgil, and Lu- 
can.^ The public judgment has raised a demand for 

lighted the whole audience ; insomucb, that when a man ex- 
celled in any other profession, it was grown into a prorerb to 
call him, the Roaciua of his art. After so mach honorable 
testimony, one cannot but wonder why the Doctus Roseius 
of Horace is mentioned in this dialogue with an air of dis- 
paragement. It may be, that Aper, the Speaker in this pas« 
sage, was determined to degrade the orators of antiquity ; and 
the comedian was therefore to expect no quarter. Dacier, in 
his notes on the Epistle to Augustus, observ^es that Roseius 
wTote a book, in wnich he undertook to prove to Cicero, that 
in all the Stores of .eloquence there were not so many different 
expressions for one and the same thing, as in the dramatic 
■ art there were modes of action and casts of countenance to 
mark the sentiment and convey it to tbe mind with its due 
degree of emotion. It is to be lamented that such a book has 
not come down to us. It would perhaps be more yaluable 
than tbe best treatise of rhetoric. 

Ambiyius Turpio acted in most of Terence's plays, and 
seems to have been a manager of the theatre. Cicero, in the 
treatise De Senectute, says, ' He who sat near him in thefirat 
.rows receiyed the greatest pleasure; but still, those who 
were at the farther end of the theatre were delighted with 
bim.' 

% Lucan was nephew to Seneca, and a poet of great cele- 
brity. He was born in the reign of Caligula, at Cordaba i 
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hanBomou» periods ; and, n ecmpUaBoe witll ti» taiM 
of the age, onr oratora graw every day more poliahed 
and adorned. Lei ü not be Mdd, that what we gahi in 
refinement we lose in strengtk. Are the temples raked 
by onr modern arcbitecta of a weak vtnictixre becaose 
tbey are not formed with abapeleat stonea, tat witt 
Ibe magnificence of polisbed marble^ and deconUiontf 
of the riebest gildiag l 

XXI. < Shall I lairly owa ta yo« the impreMioa 
wbich I generally receire from the aaeient oratonl 
Tbey make me langb, or Inll me to sieep. Nor ia: iMs 
tbe caie only wfaen I read Ibe orations of Canutna, Ar- 
riüSf Furnins^ Toraniosy- and otber» of the same achool^ 

Spain. Hi» snperior gemua mad^ Nero bis mortal enemy« 
He was pat to death by that inhuman emperor, A. U. C. 818, 
ia the twenty^seventb y«ar of hk 8g€u As a writer. Quin«' 
tilian says, that he possessed an ardent genius, impetuous, 
npid, sbemI remarfcable for therigor of bis sentiioents : bat he 
ehooses to class him with the oraters rather thaa the poet». 
Scaliger, on the otber band, contends that Lucan waa a trae 
poet, and that the critics do bst trifle, when tbey object that 
B6 wrotehiatory, not an epic poeu. Strada, in bis Prolaaiona, 
bas giten, anong other iaitatieos, a tfarrati^e in Locaii'i 
nianner : and thougb be tbinki that peet bas not the skiU of 
Virgil, be plaees him on the sudunit oi Parnasstts, nianagüi|$ 
bis Pegasas with difficulty, oftea in danger of falling fr^m the 
ridge of a precipice, yet delighting bis reader with tbe plea> 
iare of seemg him escape. This is tbe trae character of L«* 
can. The lore of liberty was bis ruling passion. It ia but 
jastice to add, that bis sentimenta, whea free from amtithesia 
and the Ovidian manner, are not exeeUed by aoy poet of aa- 
tiquity. From him, as well as from Virgil and Horace, tbe 
oratoT is reqnired to ouU sueh passagea as will help to earieh 
bis discourse ; and the practica is reeommeflded by QuBati-'' 
liaa, who obserres, that Cicero« Asinins Pc^lio, aad oth^v, 
freqnently cited verses from Ennius, Aecios, Pacuvins, and 
Terence, in Order to f^race their Speeches ;witb polite litera-» 
tara, and enliren tbe xmafination of their bearers. By tboaa 
poetio insertions, the ear isralieved fimn tbe barsh monofonf 
of the forum ; and the poets, cited occasionally, serre Wy 
their antbority to ettabMsh tbe preposidefl adraneed by tbe 
">eak»£* 
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Of nrtbertk« 8itme infirtiary: a& emacisted, sickly rvce* 
oi OYators ; witkont Btaew, eolor, or propof tion. Bist 
whät sliall be Bald of your admired Calvus ? He, I 
thiiik, bas kft no lest tbaii one^and^twenty yolumcir: 
iB tiie wbole coUectkm tbere is not more thaa onc or 
two Short pratiotis tbat can pretend to perfection In 
the kind. On this point there is ao difkrente of opi« 
nion. Wfao now reads hfis declamatiom againsl Asi- 
tins or Drasus ? His Speeches against Vatinins KTt ifi 
the bands of Üie cnrious ; patTtiealarly tbe secoitd, 
urbich must be aUowed to be a masterpiece. The 
langnage is eleg^ant ; the sentiments are »triking, and 
the ear is satisfied with tbe ronndness öf the periods. 
In this specimen we see that be had an idea €»f just 
composition, but bis genif^ was not equal to bis jndg** 
.ment. The orations of Ccelius', thoitgh on the wbole 
defectire, are not witbont their beauties. Sobm paaK 
sages are highly jQnisbed. In those we acknowiege 
tbe Bice toncbes of modern elegance. In general, 
howeyer, tbe coarse expression, tbe halting period, and 
tbe nügarity of tbe sentiments, have too mach of tbe 
leayen of antiq^ity. 

* If Cflßlius is still admired, it is Bot I believe in any 
ot those parts that bear the mark of a mde illiterate 
age. With regard to Julius Caesar, engaged as be- 
was in projects of vast ambition, we may forgive bim 
tbe want of that perfection wbich might otherwise be 
expected from so sublime a genius. Brutus, in like 
manner, may be excused on account of bis pbiloso^ 
phical speculatlons. Both be and Caesar, in their ora- 
iorieal attempfs, feil short of themseWes. Their wärm- 
est admirers acknowiege the fact ; Bor is tbere an in- 
stance to the contrary, unless we except Caesar's speecb 
for Decius tbe Samnite, and that of Brutus for king 
D^tarus. Bat are those periormanees, and sem 
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others of the same lukewarm temper, to be received 
as works of genius ? He who admires those produc- 
tioD9 tnay be left to admire their verses also. For 
Verses they both made, and sent them into the world, 
1 will not say with more success than Cicero, bnt cer- 
tainly more to their advantage ; for their poetry had 
tbe good fortune to be little known. 

'Asinius lived near our own times. He seems to 
have studied in the old school of Menenius and Ap~ 
plus. He composed tragedies as well as orations, bnt 
in a style so harsh and rugged, that one wonld tfaink 
bim the disciple of Accitis and Pacuvius. He mistook 
the nature of eloquence, which may then be said to 
have attained its true beäuty when the parts unite wiih 
smoothness, strength, and proportion. As in the hu- 
man body, the veins should not swell too high, nor the 
bones and sinews appear too prominent ; but its form 
18 then most graceful, when a pure and temperate 
blood gives animation to the whole frame ; when the 
muscles have their proper play, and the color of health 
is di£fused over the several parts. I am not willing to 
disturb the memory of Corvinus Messala. If he did 
not reach the graces of modern composition, the defect 
does not seem to have spriing from choice. The vigor 
of bis genius was not equal to bis judgment. 

XXII. * 1 now proceed to Cicero, who, we find, had 
often on bis hands the contro^ersy that engages us at 
present. It was the fashion with bis contemporaries 
to admire the ancients, while he, on the contrary, 
contended for the eloquence of bis own time. Were I 
to mention the quälity that placed him at the bead of 
bis rivals, I should say it was the solidity of bis judgr 
ment. It was he that first showed a taste for polished 
and graceful oratory. He was happy in bis choice of 
words, and he had the art of giving weight and har- 
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mony to his composition. We find in many passages 
a warm ima^Dation, and luminous sentences. In his 
later speeches he has lively sallies of wit and fancy. 
£xperience had tben matured his judgment ; and, after 
long practice, he found the true oratorical i^tyle. In 
his earlier productions we See the rough cast of anti- 
qaity. The exordium is tedious ; the narration is 
drawn iato length ; luxuriant passages are not re- 
touched with care ; he is not easily affected, and he 
rarely takes fire ; his sentiments are not always hap- 
pdly. expressed, nor are the periods closed with energy. 
There is nothing so highly finished as to tempt you to 
avail yonrself of a borrowed beauty. In short, his 
Speeches are like a rüde bnilding, which is strong and 
durable, but wants that grace and consonance of parts 
which give symmetry and perfection to the whole. 

* In oratory, as in architecture, I reqnire ornament 
as well as use. From the man of ample fortune, who 
undertakes to build, we expect elegance and Propor- 
tion. It is not enough that his house will keep out 
the wind and the rain ; it must strike the eye, and 
present a pleasing object. Nor will it suiEce that the 
furniture may answer all domestic purposes ; it shonld 
be rieh, fashionable, elegant ; it should have gold and 
gems so curiously wrought that they will bear exam- 
ination, often viewed, and always admired. The com- 
mon Utensils which are either mean or sordid should 
be carefully removed out öf sight. In like manner, 
the true orator should avoid the trite and vulgär. Let 
him reject the antiquated phrase, and whatever is co- 
yered with the rust of time ; let his sentiments be ex^ 
pressed with spirit, not in careless, ill-constructed, 
languid periods, like a duU writer of annals ; let him 
banish low scurrility ; and, in short, let him know how 
to diyersify his style, that he may not fatigue the ear 
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witk • moDOtony, ending^ for eveff witfa tbe mme mf«^ 
lied cadence. 

XXIII. ' I shall say notkiog of the falM wit «hl 
inflipid piay ob words wliich ire find io Ci€0ro^0 cir^ 
titns. His pleasant concehi abovt the wlkeel of fdv- 
tano/ and the arch rsillery oa tbe e^irocal RieABhig 
•f the Word ^rerres/ ' do not merit a noment's atten- 
tion. I omit Iho perpotoal recurreace of the phnuio, 
*€Mo Tideatar/ whieh chamea in cur ear» at tie elote 
ef ao nany soateace», aonndia^ big, bat . »gnifylitg 
nothmg. These are pefty blemishes ; I menrtkm theu 
with relactaacOr I say nothing of otber defects e<{aally 

1 The remark in this place allttdea to a paange in the ora«. 
tioa against Piso, wbere we find a frivolous stroke of £Bdge 
wit. Cicero reproaches Fiso for his dissolute manners, and 
his soandaloas dehaochery. ' Who/ he says, ' in all thal time 
■aw you Bober ? Who beheld you doing any one thina worthy 
of a liberal mindl Did you once wpear in public 1 Tne house 
of yonr colleague resoonded with songs and minstrela : he 
himself daneed naked ia the axidet of his waaton compaay ; 
•nd while he wheeled about with alaerity in the cirealar aio« 
tion of the dance, he never once tbought of the wheel of 
fbrtune.' 

2 The paasage here aUaded te prolente ua with a double 
pan, The word Verres is tbe name of a maa, and also signi-» 
fies a boar-pig, as we read in Horace, ' Verrisobliquummedi- 
taatid ictum.' Lib. iii. ode 2i. The word jus xs likewiae of 
twofbld meaning, importiag lato and säuee, or broth ; * tepi<« 
domque ligurierit jus/ Lib* i. sat, 3. The objection to Ciceio 
18, that playing on both tbe words, and taking advantage of 
their a&biguous meaning, he says it conld not be matter of 
wonder that the Verrian jm was saeh bad bog soiip. The 
tvit, if it deseryea that name, is meaa enough : but, in justice 
to Cicero, it sbould be remembered^ that he oimself calls it 
frigid, and says, that tbe men who m their anger conld b« so 
▼erv facetioas as to hlame the priest who did -not aacrifice 
auch a bog (verres), were idle and ridiculous. He adds» that 
he shoüld not descend to repeat such sayings, for they were 
neither witty, nor worthy of notiee ia such a csoee, bad ho 
Bot thought it material to show, that tbe ini^aity of VorraO 
was, in the mouth of the yulgar» a subiect of ndioule. aad a 
prorerbial joke. 
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iivproper : aad yel those ver y defecta are ihe deli^ 
of uicb a« affect to call themselve« ancienl oraizm. I 
a«^ not Single them out by name : the men are svfi^ 
cieiUiy ksown ; it is enongli to allnde in geaerai temi 
to the whole class. - 

* We all are sensible tbat there is a set of crities 
nomr eKisting who prefer Lucilins to Horaee, and La*» 
cretivs^ to Yirgil ; who despise the eloqnence of Anfi» 
ditts Bassfw and 6ervilius Nosianus, and yet admire 
Varro^ and Sisenna*' By these pretenders lo taste tfaa 

1 Luoretius is not without bis psrtiaans at this how. Msny 
of the French crities speak of him with rapture; and in Eng» 
land, Dr. Wharton of Winchester seems to be at the head of 
^is admirers. He does not scniple to say that Lncretins had 
moxe spirit^ fire, and energy, more of the ' vivida vis avimi/ 
tfaan any ot the Roman poets. It is neither safe nor djesixabie 
to differ from so fine a f^enius as Dr. Wharton. The passagds 
srhi«h he bas quoted froja his favonte poet show great taste 
in the selection. It should be remembered, however^ that 
Quintilian does not treat Luoretius with the same passionate 
fondness. He plaees Vtrgil next to Homer ; and the zest, be 
pays, of the Roman poets foUow at a great distaace. Maeer 
and Lucretius deserve to be read:-they,hftTe bandled tbeir 
f espective subjects with taste and elegance ; but Macer hss 
HO olecvation, and Lueretins is not eanly nnd«r8tood. fStatifw, 
the post, wbo florished in the reign of Domitian, kaew tbe 
Talue of Lucretius, and in one line seems to have giren bis 
tme cbaracter ; but had he been to decide between bim and 
Virgil, it is probaide that be woold say to Loeretras as be 
did to himselL 

2 Varro'was universally allowed to be the most leamed of 
the Romans. He wrote on several subjects with profound 
eradition. QuintiUan says he was «ompletedy mastor ef ths 
XAtiA langaage, and thorougbiy oonrersant in the antiqaides 
«f Greece and Rome. His works will enlarge ear spheif «jT 
hnowlege, but can add nothing to eloqueace. 

3 Sisenaa» weere told by Cicero, was a man of learniag, weU 
skiUed in the Roman language, aoquainted wiUi the UwsaM 
^soiMBtituliov of his coontry, and posseased ef no snsU sham 
of wit ; but eloqaence was not bis «lement, and bis piacÄiee 
in the forum was iaoensiderable. In a subseqaeat part ef <the 
same work« Cicero says that Sisenna was «f epiaiea« tbat (o 
ose unconunon words was the prefection of style. To preve 
this he relates a pleasant aaecdote. One Caius Rufus ' 
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works of onr modern rhetoricians are thrown by with 
neglect, and even fastidious disdain ; while those of 
Galvus are held in the highest esteem. We see these 
men prosing in their ancient style before tbe judges ; 
but we see them left without an audience, deserted by 
the people, and hardly endured by their clients. The 
trath is, their cold and spiritless manner has no attrac- 
tion. They call it sound oratory, but it is want of 
Tigor ; like that precarious State of health which weak 
constitutions preserve by abstinence. What physician 
will pronounce that a strong habit of body which re- 
quires constant care and anxiety of mind ? To say 
barely that we are not ill, is snrefy not enough. True 
health consists in vigor, a> generous warmth, and a 
certain alacrity in the whole frame. He who is only 
not Indisposed is little distant from actual illness. 

* With you, my friends, the case is different : pro« 
ceed, as you well can, and in fact as you do, to adorn 
our age with all the grace and splendor of true ora- 
tory. It is with pleasure, Messala, that I see yon 
selecting for Imitation the liveliest modeis of the an- 
cient school. You, too, Matemus, and you, my friend 
Secundus, you both possess the happy art of adding 
to weight of sentivient all the digiiity of language. To 
a copious invention you unite the judgment that knowa 
how to distinguish the specific qualities of different 

on a prosecntion. Sisenna appeared for the defendant ; and 
to ezpress his contempt of bis adversary, said that many 

gvrtB of the Charge deserved to he spit on. For this piirpose 
e coined so strande a word, that the prosecutor implored the 
Srötection of the judges. ' I do not/ said he, ' understand 
isenna : I am circumvented : I fear that some snare is laid for 
me. What does he mean by rputatilica ? I know that sputa is 
spittle : but what is tilka V The court laughed at the oddity 
of a Word so strangely compounded. Whether this was the 
Same Sisenna who is said in the former Quotation to have 
been a correct Speaker, does not appear with any degre« of 
''Ttainty. 
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authors. The beauty of order is yours. When the 
occasion demands it, you can expand and amplify with 
strength and majesty ; and you know when to be con- 
eise with energy. Your periods flow with ease, and 
your composition has every grace of 'style and sen- 
timent. You command the passions with resistless 
sway, while in yourselves you beget a temperance so 
truly dignified that, though perhaps enyy and the ma- 
lignity of the times may be unwilling to proclaim your 
merit, posterity will do you ample justice/ 

XXIV. As soon as Aper concluded, ' You see/ 
Said Maternus, ' the zeal and ardor of our friend r in 
the cause of the moderns what a torrent of eloquence f 
against the ancients, what a fund of invective ! With 
great spirit, and a vast compass of leaming, he has 
employed against his masters the arts for which he is 
indebted to them. And yet all this vehemence must 
not deter you, Messala, from the Performance of your 
promise. A formal defence of the ancients is by no 
means necessary. We do not presume to vie with 
that illnstrious race. We have been praised by Aper, 
but we know our inferiority. He himself is aware of 
it ; though, in imitation of the ancient manner, he has 
thought proper, for the sake of a philosophical debate, 
to take the wrong side of the question. In ans wer to 
his argument, we do not desire you to expatiate in 
praise of the ancients : their fame wants no addiiion. 
What we request is, an investigation of the causes 
which have produced so rapid a decline from the flo- 
rishing State of genuine eloquence. I call it rapid, 
since, according to Aperes own chronology, the period 
from the death of Cicero does not exceed one hundred 
and twenty years/ * 

1 Cicero was killed on the seventh of December, in the 
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XXT« ' I wk wiUins,' iaid Measala, ^ to pnnroe Üie 
|»la« whidi JM lutve reoommended. Tlie qnestton, 
«rjbetber the meii who flomfaed abore one hnndrad 
yaars ag^o are to be aceounted aneienti, has beea 
flisarted by my friend Aper, aod I believe it ie of the 
first impresfion. Bat it is a mere diapnte about words. 
Tbe diafloasioa of it is of no inoin^nt, provided it be 
graoted, wbcther we call tbem aacieats, or our prede« 
tiesaora, or give tbem any otber appellation, tbat tbe 
eloquence of tbpae times was superior to tbat of tb« 
);nreaeat age. . Wben Aper teils us tbat diffiereat pe- 
riods of time bare produced new modes of oratory, I 
Bee sothing to objeeC $ nor sball I deny, tbat in ose 
and the same period tbe style and maaners have greatty 
varied« But tbis I assoine, that among tbe otfdon of 
Greece, Demostbenes bolds tbe firet raak, aad after 
Iura i£scbiiies, Hyperides, Lysias, and Lycarg^s, ia 
regulär saccessioa. Tbat age, by eommoii consent, is 
aUowed to be the florisbing period of Attic elo- 
quence. 

* In like maaner Cicero Stands at the bead o€ «ur 
Bomaa orators; while Calvns, Asinivs, and GsBaar, 
Cselius a»d Brutas, fffllow bim at a distance ; all of 
Aem superior, not only to every former age, but to 
ike wbole race tbat came after them. Nor is it mate* 
lial tbat tbey differ in the möde, siace they aii agvee 
in Üie kind. Calvas is close and nenrous; Aaimas 
nore opea and barmooious ; Caesar' is distingiiiaiied 



coQsaUhip of Hirtius and Panaa, A>V»C.TiX; bafpre Christ« 
43. 

1 iFori^iiiiitiliaa's opinieiy&f Csecnr*« eloqii«ne«, see $ zyü. 
note. To what is there said may be added tbeavtheiity pf Ci- 
cero, who fairly owns, that Cssar's constant hihit of speak- 
mg bis language with purity and correctness ezempted bim 
mm m the yipee of the joonvpt ütyi« idtopted by oätera. To 
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by the splendor of his diction ; Cselius by a caustio 
seyerity ; and g^avity is the characteristic of Brutus* 
Cicero is more luxuriant in amplification, and he has 
tftrength and rehemence. They all howerer agree in 
this : their eloquence is manly, sound, and Yigorous« 
Exaiuine their works, and you will see the energy of 
congenial minds ; a family likeness in their genius, 
bowerer it may take a distinct color from the specific 
qualities of the men. True, they detracted from each 
other's merit. In their letters, which are still extant, 
we find some strokes of mutual hostility. But this 
littleness does not impeach their eloquence : their jea- 
lousy was the infirmity of human nature. Calvus^ 
Asiniüs, and Cicero, might have their fits of animo- 
sity ; and no doubt were liable to enry, malice, and 
other degrading passions : they were great orators, but 
they were men. 

* Brutus is the only one of the set who may be 
thought superior to petty contentions. He spoke his 
mind with freedom, and, I believe, without a tincture 
öf malice. He did not enyy Caesar himself, and can it 
be imagined that he envied> Cicero ? As to Galba, 
Lselius, and others of a remote period, against whom 
we haye heard Aper's declamation, I need not under« 
take their defence, since I am willing to ackno wiege, 
that in their style and manner we perceiye those de- 
fects and blemishes which it is natural to expect, while 

that politeness of expression which every well-bred Citizen, 
though he does not aspire to he an orator, ought to practise, 
when Caesar adds the splendid omaments of eloquence, he 
may then be said to place the finest pictures in the best light. 
In his manner there is nothing i|iechanical, nothing of pro- 
fessional craft : his voice is impressive, and bis action digni« 
fied. To all these qaalities he unites a certain majesty of 
mien and figure, that bespeaks a noble mind« 

TACIT. VOL. V. T 
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art, aa yet in its infancy, bas made no advances to-' 
ward« perfectioD. 

XXVI. 'After all, if the best form of eloqaence 
mnst be abandoned, and some new-fangled style miist 
grow into fashion, give me the rapidity af Gracchus, 
or the more Bolemn maDner of Crassus, witb all-their 
imperfections, rather than the effeminate delicacy of 
M ecfenas,* or the tinkling cymbal of Gallio.' The most 



1 The ftlse taste of Mecaenas has been aoted by the poets 
and critics who florished after his death.^ His affected pretti- 
nesses are compared to the prim curls, in which women and 
effeminate men tricked out their hair. Seneca, who was him- 
seif tainted with affeetation, has left a beautifnl epistle on the 
very qaestion that makes the main subject of the present 
dialogue. He points out the causes of the corrupt taste that 
debauched the eloquence of those times, and imputes the 
nüschief to the degeneracy of the manners. Whateyer the 
man was, such was the orator. When ancient discipline re- 
laxed, luxury succeeded, and language became delicate, bril- 
liant, spangled with conceits. Simplicity was laid aside, and 
quaint expressions grew into fashion. Does the mind sink 
into languor, the body mores reluctantly. Is the man softened 
into effeminacy, you see it in his gait. Is he quick and eager, 
be walks with alacrity. llie powers of the nndferstanding are 
affected in the same manner.. Having laid this down as his 

Srinciple, Seneca proceeds to describe the soft delicacy of 
lecienas, and he finds the same vice in his phraseology. He 
oites a number of the lady-like terms, which the great patron 
of letters oonsidered as exquisite beauties. ' In all this»' saya 
he, ' we see the man who walked the streets of Korne in bis 
open änd flowing rohe.' What he has said of Mecsenas is 
perfectly just. The fopperies of that celebrated minister are 
m this dialogue called calamistri ; an allusion borrowed from 
Cicero, who praises the beautiful simplicity of Caesar's Com- 
mentaries, and says there were men of a vicions taste» who 
wanted to apply the curlin^-iron, that is, to introduce the glit- 
ter of conceit and antithesis in the place of truth and nature. 
3 Who Gallio was is not clearly settled by the commenta- 
tors. Quintilian, Hb. iii. cap« 1, makes miBUtion of Gallio, who 
wrote 8 treatise of eloquence ; and in the Annais, xr. 73, wc 
find Junius Gallio, the brother of Seneca; but whether either 
of them is the person here intended, remains uncertain. Who- 
ever he was, his eloquence was a tinkling cymbaL QuifftÜian 
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liontely dress is preferable to gandy colors and mere* 
tricious Ornaments. The style in yogae at present is 
an innovation against every thing just and natural ; it 
is not even manly. The luxuriant phrase, the inanify 
of tuneful periods, and the wanton levity of the whole 
composition, are fit for nothing bnt the histrionic art^ 
as if they were written for the stage. To the disgrace 
of the age (however astonishing it may appear), it is the 
boast, the pride, the glory of oar present orators, that 
their periods are musical enough either for the dancer's 
heely' or the warbler's throat. Hence it is, that by a 
frequent but preposterous metaphor, the orator is said 
to speak in melodious cadence, and the dancer to more 
with expression. In this yiew of things even Cassius 
Severus (the only modern whom Aper ha» ventured to 
name) if we compare him with the race that followed, 
may be fairly pronounced a legitimate orator ; though 
it must be acknowleged, that in what remains of his 
composition, he is clumsy withont strength, and vio» 
lent without spirit. He was the first that deviated 
from the great ms^ters of his art. He despised all 
method and regulär arrangement: indelicäte in his 

says of such orators, who are all inflated, tnmid, cormpt, and 
jingling, that their malady does not proceed from a füll and 
rieh Constitution, but from mere infirmity : for 

As in bodies, thus in souls we find, 

What wants in blood and spirits, swell'd Vith wind, 

1 Pliny declares, without ceremony, that he was ashamed 
of the corrupt effeminate style that disgraoed the courts of 

S' iBtice, and made him tbink of withdrawing from the forum« 
e calls it sing-song, and says that nothing but musical in- 
strumenta could be added. The chief aim of Persius in his 
first Satire is levelled against the bad poets of his time, and 
aliso the spurions orators, who enerrated their eloquence by 
antithesis, far-fetched metaphors, and points of wit, deli- 
vered with the softest tone of Toice, and ridiculous airs of 
affectation. 
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olioice of words, he paid no regard io decency ; eager 
to attack, he left himself nnguarded ; he brandished 
his weapons without skill or address ; and, to speak 
plainly, he wrangled, hut did not argue. And yet, 
notwithstanding these defects, he was, as I have al- 
ready said, snperior to all that came after him, whe- 
ther we regard the yariety of his leaming, the nrbanity 
of his wit, or the vigor of his mind. I expected that 
Aper, after naming this orator, would have drawn np 
the rest of his forces in regulär order. He has fallen 
indeed on Asinius, Caelius, and Calvus ; hut where are 
bis Champions to enter the lists with them? I imagined 
that he had a phalanx in reserve, and that we shonld 
hare seen them man by man giving battle to Cicero, 
Caesar, and the rest in succession. He has singled ont 
some of the ancients, but has brought none of his mo- 
dems into the field. He thought it enongh to give 
them a good character in their absence. In this per- 
haps he acted with prudence : he was afraid, if he 
selected a few, that the rest of the tribe would take 
otfence : for among the rhetoHcians of the present 
day, is there one to be found i^hp does not in hia own 
opinion tower above Cicero, though he has the mo- 
desty to yield to Gabinianus?' 

XXVII. * What Aper has omitted I intend to per- 
form. I shall produce his modems by name, to the 
end that, by placiug the example before our eyes, we 
may be able more distinctly to trace the steps by 
which the vigor of ancient eloqaence has fallen to de« 
Cay.' Maternus interrnpted him : * I wish,' he said, 

1 Gabinianus was a teacher of rhetoric in the reign of Ves- 
pasian. Eusebius says that Gabinianus, a celebrated rheto- 
ncian, was a teacher of eloquence in Gaul. His admirers 
deemed him another Cicero, and, after him, all such oxators 
were called Cicerones Gabiniani. 
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* ihat you wonld eome at once to the point : we claim 
your promise* The superiority of the ancients is not 
in question. We want no proof of it. On that point 
my opinion is decided. But the causes of onr rapid 
decline from ancient excellence remain to be unfolded. 
We know that you have turned your thoughts to thia 
subject, and we expected from you a calmdisquisition, 
had not the violent attack. which Aper made on your 
favorite orators roused your spirit, and perhaps given 
you 8ome offence/ — 'Far from it/ replied Messala; 
^ he has given me no offence ; nor must you, my 
friends, take umbrage, if at any time a word should 
fall from me not quite agpreea^le to your way of think* 
ingt We are engaged in a free inquiry; and you 
Icnöw, that in this kind of debate the established law 
allows every man to speak his inind withont reserve/ 
*-^* That is the law,' replied Maternus : * you may 
j^roceed in perfect security. When you speak of the 
ancients, speak of them with ancient freedom,' which 
I fear is at a lower ebb than even the genius of those 
eminent men/ 

XXVIII. Messala resumed his discourse : ' The 
causes of the decay of eloquence are by no means dif- 
ficult to be traced. They are I believe well known to 
you, Maternus, and also to Secundus, not excepting 
my friend Aper. It seems however that I am now, at 
your request, to unravel the business. But there is no 
mystery in it. We know that eloquence, with the rest 
of the poUte arts, has lost its former lustre ; and yet it 
is not a dearth of men, or a decay of talents, that häs 
produced this fatal effect. The true causes are, the 
dissipation of ouf young men, the inattention of pa» 
rents, the ignorance of those who pretend to give in- 
struction, and the total neglect of ancient discipline. 
The mischief began at Rome ; it has oyerrun all Italy, 
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ftnd is now with rapid strides spreading throngh thd 
provinces. The effects however are more visible at 
home, and therefore I sball confine myself to tbc 
reigoing vices of the capital ; yices that wither every 
virtue in the bud, and continue their baleful.influeuce 
through every season of life. 

* Bat beforo I enter on the subject it will not be nse-^ 
less to look back to the System of educätion that pre- 
vailed in former tlmes, and to the strict discipline of 
cur ancestors in a point of so much moment as the 
forroation of youth. In the times to which I now re« 
fer the son of every family was the legitimate offspring 
of a virtuous roother. The infant, as soon as born, 
iras not consigned to the mean dwelling of a hireling 
nurse,* but was reared and cherished in the bosom of 
a tender parent. To regulate all household affairs, 
und attend to her iufant race, was at that time the 
^lory of the female character. A matron, related to 
the family, and distingaished by the purity of her life, 
was chosen to watch the progress of the tender mind« 
In her presence not one indecent word was uttered ; 
nothing was done against propriety and good manners. 
The hours of study and serious employment were set- 
tled by her direction ; and not only so, but even the 
dtversious of the children were conducted with modest 
reserre and sanctity of manners. Thus it was that 
Cornelia,' the mother of the Gracchi, superintended 

1 In Order to brand and stigmatise the Roman matrons who 
committed the care of their Infant children to hired nuises, 
Tacitus observes, that no such custom was known among th« 
«avages of Gennany. 

2 Cornelia, tbe mother of the two Gracchi, was daughter 
to the first Scipio Africanus. The sons, Quintilian says, 
4>vv-ed much of their eloquence to tbe care and institutions of 
their mother, whose taste and learning were fuUy displayed 
in her letters, which were then in the hands of the public. 
<^icerö aays, ' We haye read the letters of Cornelia, the mo« 
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the education of her illnstrious issue. It was thus 
that Aurelia trained up Julius Ccesar ; and thus Aüti 
formed the mind of Aug^stus. The consequence of 
this regulär discipline was, that the young mind grew 
iip in iniiocence, unstained by vice, unwarped by irre- 
gulär passions, and under that culture received the 
seeds of science. Whatever was the peculiar bias, 
whether to the military art, the study of the laws, or 
the profession of eloquence, that engrossed the whole 
attention ; and the youth, thus directed, embraced the 
iniire cömpass of one favorite science. 

XXIX. ' In the present age, what is our practice? 
The infant is committed to a Greek chambermaid, and 
a slave or two, chosen for the purpose/ generally the 
worst of the household train ; all utter strangers to 
erery liberal notion. In that worshipful society* the 
yonth grows up, imbibing folly and vulgär error, 
Throughout the house, not one servant cares what hd 
says or does in the presence of bis young master/ and 

ther of the Gracchi, from whibh it appeare, that the sons 
were edacated, not so much in the lap of their mother, as her 
conversation.' Pliny the eider informs us that a statue waet 
erected to her memory, tbough Cato the Censor declaimed 
a^ainst sbowing so much honor to women, even in the pro- 
Tinces. But with all bis yehemence he coold not prevent it 
in the citT of Rome.. 

1 Quintilian thinks the first Clements of education sohighly 
material, that he has two long chapters on the subiect. He 
requires, in the first place, that the language of the nurses 
should b^ pure and correct. Their manners are of great im<r 
portance : but he adds, let them speak with propriety. It is 
to them tnat the infant first attends : he listens, and endea- 
▼ors to imitate them. The first color, imbibed by yam or 
thread, is sure to last. What is bad generally adheres tena- 
ciously. Let the child therefore not leam in his infancy 
what he must afterwards take pains to unlearn. Plutareh has 
a long discourse on the breeding of children, in whichall mis* 
takes are pointed out, and the best rules enforced with greaf 
acuteness of Observation. ' 

2 Juvenal bas one intire satire ob the subject of education*' 
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indeed how shoald it be otfaerwise? The parents ih^m* 
seWes are tbe first to gire their children the wont ex* 
amples of vice and luxury. The stripling^ consequeiitiy 
loses all sense of sbame, and soon forgets the respect 
he owes to others as well as to himself. A passion for 
horsesy players, and gladiatorsy' seems to be the epi-* 
demic foUy of the times. The child receives it in his 
mother's womb ; he brings it witb bim into tbe world ; 
and in a mind so possessed, wbat room for science or 
any generous purppse ? 

* In our houses» at our tables, sports and interlades 
are tbe topics of conversation. Enter tbe places of 
academical lectures, and who talks of any other snb- 

1 Tbe rage of tbe Romans for the diversions of the theatre, 
and public spectacles of every kind, is often mentioned by 
fiorace, Juvenal, and otber writers under the emperors. Se- 
neca says, that, at one time, three ways were wanted to as 
many different theatres-; and tbat tne most illustrious of tbe 
Roman youth are no better than slayes to tbe pantomimic 
performers. It was for this reason tbat Petronius lays it 
down as a rule to be observed by the yoang Student, neyer to 
^nlist himself in the parties and factions of the theatre. It 
IS well known tbat theatrical parties distracted the Roman 
Citizens, and rose almost to frensy. They were distinguished 
by tbe green and tbe blue. Caligula, as we read in Suetoniu«, 
attacbed himself to tbe former, and was so fond of the cha« 
rioteerSi who wore green liveries, tbat he lived for a oonsi« 
derable time in tbe stables where their horses were kept« 
Montesquieu reckons such party divisions among the causes 
tbat wrought tbe downfal of the empire. Constantinople, 
be says, was split into two factions, toe green and the blue, 
which owed their origin to the inclination of tbe people to 
favor one set of cbarloteers in the circus ratber than another. 
l'bese two parties raged in every city througbout the empire, 
and their fnry rose in proportion to the number of inbabitants« 
Jnstinian favored the blues, who became so elate witb pride, 
tbat they trampled on the laws. All ties of friendsbip, all 
natural affection, and all relative duties, were extinguished. 
iVhole families were destroyed ; and the empire was a scene 
of anarchy and wil(Lcontention. He who feit himself capable 
of tbe most atrocions deeds, declared himself a blue, and tbe 
greeuB were masaaered witb impunity« 
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ject t The precisptors themselves hare caught the con- 
tagion. Nor can this be woadered at. To establish a 
strict aod regulär discipline, and to succeed by givitig 
proofs of their genius, is not the plan of our modern 
rhetoricians. They pay their court to the great, and 
by servile adulation increase the number of their pu-* 
pils. Need I mention the manner of conxeying the 
first elements of school learning? No care is taken to 
give the Student a taste for the best authors ;' the page 
of history lies neglected ; the study of men and man* 
ilers is no part of their System ; and every branch of 
useful knowlege is left uncultivated. A preceptor is 
called in, and education is then thought to be in a fair 
way. But I shall have occasion hereafter to speak 
more fully of that class of men called rhetoricians. It 
will then be seen at what period that profession first 

1 Qointilian has given a fuU account of the best Greek and 
Roman popts, orators, and historians ; and, in ii. 6, he draws 
up a regulär scheme for the young Student to piirsue in bis 
course of reading. Tbere are, he says, two rocka, on which 
they may split. The first, by being led by some fond admirer 
of antiquity to set too high a value on the manner of Cato 
and the Gracchi ; for in that commerce they will be in dan* 
ger of growing d.ry, harsh, and rugged. The streng concep- 
tion of those men will be beyond the reach of tender minaa. 
Their style indeed may be copied ; and the youth may flatter 
himself, when he has contracted the rast of antiquity, that he 
resembles the illustrious orators of a former age. On tha 
other band, the florid decorations and false glitter of the 
modems may have a secret charm, the more dangerous and 
seductive, as the petty florishes of our new way of writing 
may prove acceptable to the youthful mind. Such was the 
doctnne of Quintilian. His practice, we may be sure, was 
consonant to his own- rules. Under such a master the yonth 
of Rome might be initiated in science, and fonhed to a just 
taste for eloquence and legitiraate composition ; but one man 
was not equal to the task. The rhetoricians and pedagognes 
of the age preferred the novelty andmeretriciouB Ornaments of 
the style then in yogue. 
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nade its appearanc« at Rome, and what reception it 
met with from our ancestors. 

XXX. * Before I proceed, let us adyert for a mo« 
ment to tfae plan of ancient discipline. The unwearied 
diligence of the ancient orators, their habits of medi- 
iation, and their daily exerdse in the whole circle of 
arts and sciences, are amply displayed in the books 
which they have transmitted to us. The treatise of 
Cicero, intitled Brutus/ is in all our hands. In that 
work, after commemorating the orators of a former 
day, he closes the account with the particulars of his 
own progress in science, and the method he took in 
edncating himself to the profeasion of oratory . He 
studied the civil law under Mncius Seaevola :^ he was 
instructed in the various Systems of philosophy by 
Philo' of the academic school, and by.Diodoms the 

1 This is tfae treatise, or history of the most eminent ora- 
tors (De Claris Or&toribus), wbich has been so often cited in 
tbe coarse of these notes. It Is also intitled Brutus : a work 
replete with the soundest criticism, and by its variety and 
elegance always channing. 

2 Quintus Mucius Scaevola was the great lawyer of his 
time. Cicero draws a comparison between him and Crassus. 
They were both engaged on opposite sides, in a cause before 
the centumyiri. Crassus proved himself the best lawyer 
among the orators ofthat day, and Scaevola tfae most eloquent 
of Üie lawyers. During the consulship of Sylla, A. U. C. 666t 
Cicero being then in the nineteenth year of his age, and 
wishing to acquire a competent knowlege of the principles of 
jurisprudence, attached himself to Mucius Scaevola, who did 
not undertake the task of instructing pupils, but, by con- 
▼ersing freely with all who consulted him, gave a fair oppor- 
tunity to those who tfairsted after knowlege. 

3 Philo was a leadin^' philosopher of the academic sehool« 
To avoid the fury of Mithridates, who waged a long war with 
the Romans, he fled from Athens, ai^d with some of the most 
eminent of his fellow-citizens repaired to Rome. Cicero was 
strack with his philosophy, and became his pupil. 

Cicero adds, that he gare board and lodging at his own 
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Btoic : and thongh Rome at that time abounded vriih 
the best professors, he made a voyage to Greece/ and 
thence to Asia, in order to enrich bis mind with every 
brauch of leaming. Hence that störe of knowlege 
'Which appears in all bis writings. Geometry, music» 
^ammar, and ever^ nseful art, were familiär to bim« 
He embraced the whole science of logic and ethics«? 

liouse to Diodorus the stoic, and under that master employed 
bimself in varioas branches of literatnre, but particalarly in 
,the study of logic, which may be considered as a mode of 
-eloquence contracted, close, and nervous. 

1 Cicero giyes an account of bis travela, which he ander« 
took, after haring employed two years in tne business of the 
foram, where he gained an early repntation. At Athens he 
passed six months with Antiochus, the principal philosopher 
of the old academy, and, under the direction of that able mas« 
ter, resumed those abstract speculations which he had culti* 
vated from hiisi earliest youth. Nor did he neglect bis xbeto* 
rical exercises. In that ptirsuit he was assisted by Deme« 
trius, the Syrian, who was allowed to be a sVilful preceptor, 
^e passed from Greece into Asia ; and in tiie course of bis 
travels through that country, he lired in constant habits with 
-Menippus of Stratonice ; a man eminent for his leaming ; 
,who, if to be neither frivolous nor unintelligible, is the cha- 
jracter of Attic eloquence, might fairly be called a disciple oi 
that school. He met with many other professors of rhetoric« 
such as Dionysius of Magnesia, iEscnylus of Cnidos, and 
Xenocies of Adramyttium ; but not content with their assist* 
nnce, he went to Rhodos, and renewed his friendship with 
Molo, whom he had heard at Rome, and knew to be an able 
pleader in real causes ; a fine writer, and a judicious critic ; 
who could, with a just aiscemment of the beauties as well as 
the faults of a composition, point out the read to excellenoe, 
and improre the taste of his scholars. la his attention to th« 
•Roman orator, the point he aimed at (Cicero will not say that 
he succeeded) was to lop away superfluoos branches, and 
confine within its proper Channel a stream of eloquence. too ,. 
apt tdlswell abore all bounds, and overflow its banks. After 
two years thus spent in the pursuit of knowlege, and im* 
prorement in his oratorical profession, Cicero retumed to 
Ilome almost a new man.* 

2 Cicero is here said to have been a complete master of 
philosopfay, which, according to Quintilian, was divided into 
three branches, namely, physics, ethicSi and logic* IthsA 
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He studied the Operations of natare. His diligence of 
inquiry opened to bim tbe long chain of causes and 
effects ; and, in short, the whole System of physiology 
was his own. From a mind thus replenished it is no 
wonder, my good friends, that we see in the composi- 
tions of that extraordinary man that afflnence of ideas, 
and that prodigious flow of eloquence. In fact, it is 

been mentioned in this section, note 3, that Cicero called 
logic a contracted and close mode of eloquence. That obser» 
ration is fuUy ezplained by Quintilian. Speaking .of logic, 
the use, he says, of that contentious art, consists in just defi« 
nition, which presents to the mind the precise idea ; and in 
nice discrimination, which marks the essential dififerenoe of 
thinga. It is this faculty that throws a sudden light on every 
difficult question; removes all ambiguity, clears up what was 
üoubtful, divides, developes, and separates, and then col« 
lects the argument to a point. Bat the orator mnst not be 
ioo fond of this close combat. The minute attention which 
logic requires will exclude what is of higher value; while 
it aims at precision, the yigor of the mind is lost in snbüety. 
We often see men, who argne with wonderful craft; but, 
when petty controversy will no longer serre their purpose, 
we see the same men without warmth or energy, cold, lan- 
guid, and unequal to the conflict ; lilre those little animals, 
which are brisk in narrow places, and by their agility baffla 
their pursuers, but in the open field are soon orerpowered. 

Ethics, or moral philosophy, the same great critic holds to 
he indispensably requisite. Unless the mind be enriched 
with a Store of knowlege, there may be loquacity, bat nothing 
that deserves the name of oratory. ' Eloquence/ aays Lord 
Bolingbroke, ' must flow like a stream that is fed by an 
abandant spving, and not spout forth a little frothy stream on 
some gaudy day , and remain dry for the rest of the year«' Se« 
Spirit of Patriotism. 

With regard to natural philosophy, Quintilian has a senti« 
Bient so truly sublime, that to omit it in this place wonld look 
like insensibility. ' If/ says he, ' the universe is conducted 
by a superintending Providence, it foUows that good men 
abould goTem the nations of the earth. And if the sonl of 
man is of celestial origin, it is evident that we shonld tread 
in tbe paths of virtue, all aspiring to oar native source, not 
slaTes to passion, and the pleasures of the world/ These are 
tmportant topics ; they often occur to the pablic orator. and 
«emand «U his eloquence« 
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Ikoi with oratory as with tbe other arts, wfaich are con- 
fined to certain objects, and circumscribed within their 
own peculiar limits. He alone deserves the name of 
an orator who can speak in a copious style, with ease 
or dignity, as the subject requires ; who can find lan- 
^age to decorate bis argnment ; who thrpugh the pas« 
sions can command the understanding ; and, while he 
serves mankind, knows how to delight the judgment 
and the imagination of bis audience. 

XXXI. ' Such was, in ancient times, the idea of an 
orator. To form that illustrious character it was not 
tfaought necessary to declaim in the schools of rhetori» 
cians,' or to make a vain parade in fictitious contro« 
Tersies, wbich were not only void of all reality, bat 
eyen of a shadow of probability. Our ancestors pur-« 
sued a different plan : they stored their minds with just 
ideas of moral good and evil ; with the rules of right 
and wrong, and the fair and foul itr human transac- 

1 Quintilian, as well as Seneca, has left a colleotion of 
flchool declamations, bat he has given bis opinion of all such 
performancest They are mere Imitation, and by consequence 
have not the foice and spirit which a real cause inspires. In 
public barangues, the subject is founded in reality ; in declama- 
tions, all is fiction. Petronius bas giyen a lively descriptionof 
tbe rbetoriciaas of bis time. ' Tbe consequence/ he says, ' of 
their turgid style, and tbe pompous swell of sounding pe- 
riods, bas ever been tbe same : when their soholars enter tha 
forum,. they look as if they were transported into a new world. 
Tbe teacbers of rbetorio have been tbe bane of all true elo* 
quence. That gay writer, who passed bis days in luzury and 
Toluptuous pleasures, was, amidst all bis dissipation, a man 
of leaming, and at interyals of deep reflection. He knew 
the yalue of true philosophy, and therefore directs the young 
orator to the Socratic scbool, and to that plan of education 
which we have before ns in tbe present dialogue. He bids 
bis Scholar begin with Homer, and there drink deep of tbe 
Pierian spring ; after that he recommeuds tbe moral System j 
and when bis mind is tbus enlarged, be allows him to wield 
the arms of Demosthenes« 
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tions. These, on erery controTerted pointy are the 
orator's province. In courts of law, just and nnjnst 
undergo his discussion ; in political debate, between 
wbat is expedient and honorable, it is his to draw the 
Kne ; and those questions are so blended in their na- 
tnre that they enter into every cause. On such im« 
portant topics, who can hope to bring variety of matter, 
and to dignify that matter with style and sentiment^ if 
he has not beforehand enlarged his mind with the 
knowlege of human nature? with the laws of moral 
Obligation ? the deformity of vice, the beauty pf vir- 
tue, and other.points which do not immediately belong 
to the theory of ethics ? 

* The otator who has enriched his mind with these 
materials may be truly said to haye acquired the 
powers of persuasion. He who knows the nature of 
Indignation will be able to kindle or allay that passion 
in the breast of the judge : and the advocate who has 
considered the effect of compassion, and from what 
aectret Springs it flows, will best know how to soften 
the mind, and melt it into tenderness. It is by these 
aecrets of his art that the orator gains his influence. 
Whether he has to do with the prejudiced, the angry, 
the envious, the melancholy^ or the timid, be can bridle 
their various passions, and hold the reins in his own 
band. According to the disposition of his audtence,he 
will know when to check the workings of the heart, 
andwhen to raise them to their füll tnmult of emotion. 

*Some critics are chiefiy pleased with that close 
mode of oratory which, in a laconic manner, states the 
facts, and forms an immediate conclusion : in that case, 
iA is obvious how necessary it is to be a complete mas- 
tier of the rules of logie. Others delight in a more 
Qpeiv free, and copious style, where the arguments are 
drawn from topics ofgeneral knowlege: for this pur- 
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poie the peripatetic school will supply tfae oratof with 
ample materials»* The academic philosopher' will in- 

1 Cicero bas left a book, intitied Topica, in which he treatf 
«it large of the method of finding proper argaments. This, 
fae obsenres, was executed by Aristotle, whom he pro* 
nouncea the great master both of invention and judgment. 
The sources from which argumenta may be drawn are called 
loci communes, common plaees. To snpply the orator with ample 
materifds, and to render him copious on every aabject, was 
the design of the Greek preceptor, and for that purpose be 
gaye bis Topica. Aristotle was tbe most eminent ofPlato 's 
scholars : he retired to a gymnasinm, or place of ezercise, in 
the neighborhood of Athens, called üie Lyceum, where, from 
a custom, wbich he and bis foUowers observed, of discussing 
points of philosophy, as they walked in the porticos of the 
place, they obtained the name of Peripatetics, or the Walking 
pbilosophers. See Middleton's Life of Cicero. 

2 The academic sect derived its origin from Socrates, and 
its name from a celebrated gymnasinm, or place of exercise, 
in the suburbs of Athens, called the Academy, after A6ade- 
mus, who possessed it in the time of the Tyndaridae. It was 
afterwards purcbased, and dedicated to the public for tbe 
convenience of walks and exercises for the Citizens of Athens. 
It was gradually improTed with plantations, groyes and porti- 
cos for the particular use of the professors or masters of the 
academic school ; where several of them are said to have 
spent their lives, and to bare resided so strictly, as scarce 
ever to have come within the city. See Middleton's Life of 
Cicero. Flato and bis followers continued to reside in the 
porticos of the academy. They chose 

The green retreats 

Of Academus, and tbe tbymy yale, 
Where, oft enchanted with Socratic sonnds, 
Ilyssus pure deyolyed bis tuneful stream 
In gentle murmurs. 

Akennde, PUature* of Imagmuium* 

for dexterity in argument the orator is referred to this school, 
fdr tbe reason given by Quintilian, who says that the custom 
of supporting an argument on either aide of the question ap- 
proaches nearest to the orators' practice in forensic causes. 
He also assares us that we are indebted to the academic phi« 
losophy for the ablest orators, and it is to that school that 
Horace sends bis poet for Instruction : 

Good sense, that fountain of the muse's art, 
. . I^t the rieh page of Socrates i^part ; 
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flpire him with warmth and energy ; Plato will gire 
the sublime; and Xenophon tfaat equal flow which 
cbarms us in that amiable writer. Tbe rbetorical 
figure wbicb is called exclamation, so frequent with 
Epicarus and Metrodorus, will add to a disconrsa 
tbose sudden breaks of passion wbicb give motion, 
strengtb, and vebemence« 

* It is not for tbe stoic scbool, nor for their imaginary 
wise man, tbat I am laying down rules. I am forming 
an orator, wbose business it is, not to adhere to one 
sect, but to go tbe round of all tbe arts and sciences. 
Accordingly we find tbat tbe great masters of ancient 
eloquence laid tbeir foundation in a tborougb study of 
tbe civil law, and to tbat fnnd tbey added grammar, 
music, and geometry. The fact is, in most of the 
causes tbat occur, perbaps in every cause, a due know- 
lege of tbe wbole System of jurisprudence is an indis- 
pensable requisite. There art: likewise many subjects 
of litigation, in wbicb an acquaintance witb otber sci- 
ences is of tbe bigbest use. 

XXXII. * Am I to be told, tbat to gain some slight 
information on particular subjects, as occasion may 
require, will sufficiently answer tbe purposes of an 
orator ? In answer to tbis, let it be observed, tbat tbe 
application of wbat we draw from our own fiind is 
very different from tbe use we make of wbat we bor- 
row. Wbetber we speak from digested knowlege, or 
tbe mere Suggestion of otbers, tbe effect is soon per- 
ceived. Add to tbis, tbat conflux of ideas witb whicb 
tbe different sciences enrich tbe mind, gives an air of 
dignity to wbatever we say, even in cases wbere tbat 
deptb of knowlege is not required. Science adoms 

And if the mind with clear conception glow, 
The willing words in just ezpressions flow. 

Francis' HaraC9m 
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Äe Speaker at all times ; and, where it is least- ex- 
pected, confers a grace that' charms every hearer ; the 
man of erudition feels it, and the unlettered part of 
the andience acknowlege the effect without knowing 
the cause. A marinur of applause.ensues ; the Speaker 
is allowed to have laid in a störe of knowlege ; he 
possesses all the powers of persuasion, and then is 
, oalled an orator indeed. 
^ ' I take the liherty to add, if we aspire to that ho- 
norahle appellation, that there is no way hut that 
which I have chalked ont. No man was ever yet a 
complete orator; and, I affirm, never can be, ünlesS, 
like the soldier marching to the field of battle, he 
enters the forum arraed at all points with the sciences 
and the liberal arts. Is that the case in these our mo- 
dern times? The «tyle which we hear every day 
abounds with coUoquial barbarisms and vulgär phrase- 
ology : no knowlege of the laws is heard ; our muni* 
cipal policy is wholly neglected, and even the decrees 
of the Senate are treated with contempt and derision. 
Moral philosophy is discarded, and the maxims of an- 
cient wisdom are unworthy of their notice. In this 
manner Eloquence is dethroned : she is banished from 
her rightful dominions, and obliged to dwell in the 
cold regions of antithesis, forced conceit, and pointed 
sentences. The consequence is, that she, who was once 
the sovereign mistress of the sciences, and led them as 
handmaids in her train, is now deprived of her attend- 
ants, reduced, impoverished, and, stripped of her 
nsual honors, (I might say of her genius,) compelled 
to exercise a mere plebeian art. ^ 

< And now, my friends, I think I have laid open the 
efficient cause of the decline of eloquence. Need I 
call witnesses to support my opinion ? I name Demo- 
sthenes, among the Greeks. He, we are assured, con- 

TACIT. VOL. V. ü 
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stanüy atteBded the lectnre« of PMo.' * I name Cicero; 
among the Romaas : he teils ns (I beliebe I can repeat 
bis words) that if he attained any degree of exceUenee, 
he owed it not so mueh to the precepts of rfaetorioiaBs, 
as to his meditations in the walks of the academic 

I 

school. I am aware that other canses of onr present 
degeneracy may be added ; bat that task I leave to my 
friends, since I now may flatter myself that I har« 
performed ray promise. In-doing it I fear that» as 
often happens to me, I have incurred the danger of 
giring offence. Were a certain vlass of men to hear 
Üie principles whicfa I have advanced in favor of legal 
kno wiege and sound philosophy, I should expect to be 
told tha$ I have been all the time commending my otm 
viflion^ry schemes.' 

XXXIII. * You willexcnse me/ replied Matennu, 
^ if I take the liberty to say that yon have by no aMaos 
finished your part of our inquiry. You seem to haye 
spread yonToanvass» and to have touched the oatlines 
of yonr plan ; but tbere are other parts that still re- 
quire the coloriog of so masterly a band. The stores 
of knowlege with wfaich the ancients enlarged their 
minds you have fairly explained ; and, in contraat to 
that pleastng pictnre, yon have given us a tme draugfat 
ofmödem ignorance. But we now wisfa to know, what 
were the exercises, and what the discipline, by which 
the 3routh of former times prepared themselves for the 
honors of their profession» It will not, I beUeve, be 
contended, that theory and Systems of art are of tfaean- 
selves sufficient to f<tfm a genuine orator. R ia by 

1 We «re told by Quintilian, that lyemostheaes, the great 
orator ef Greeoe, was an assiduotia hearer of Plato. Aad Ci- 
cero expressly says that if he migbt venture to call himself an 
orator, he was made so, not by the mantifacture of the scliools 
of rheteno bot foi the widkt of the aoadeay . 



i 
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fMTftctice, and by constant «x«rtioii, tfaat the faculty of 
Speech improves, tili the geniuB of tfae man expandA 
and florisfaes in its fall rigor« Thia I tfaink yoH wiU 
not deny ; and my two fiiends, if I may judge by tbeit 
looks, seem to give Uieir assent/ Aper and Secundus 
agreed without hesitation. 

Messala proceeded as foUows : * Having, as I con'- 
ceive, sbown the aeed-plots of ancient eloqaence, and 
the foimtains of «cienee from which they drew such 
copious fltreams, it remaiu now to give some idea of 
the labor, the aasdduity, and the exercises, by whick 
they trained themselves to their profession. I need 
Qot observe, that in the pursuit of science method and 
constant exercise are indispensable : fbr who can hope, 
withont regulär attention, to master abstract schemes 
of philosophy, and embrace the whole compass of the 
sciences ? Knowlege mnst be grafted in the mind by 
frequent meditation : to that mnst be add^ tho fa^ 
CQlty of conveying onr ideas ; and, to make sure of 
our impression, we miistbe able to adom our thoughtd 
with th« colors of trae eloqnence. Hence it is evident 
that the sante arts by which the mind lays in its stock 
of knowlege must be still pursued, in order to attain a 
elear and graceful manner of conveying that knowlege 
to others. This may be thonght refined and too ab- 
gtrnse. If however we are «tili to be told that science 
and elocntion are things in themselves distinct and 
unrelated, this at least may be assumed, that he who, 
with a fnnd of previous knowlege, nndertakes the pro* 
vince of oratory, will bring with him a mind well sea- 
floned, and dnly prepared for the study and exercise 
of real eloqnence. 

XXXIV. *The practice of our ancestors was agree«^ 
able to this tbeory. The youth who was intended fot 
public deelamatlon went forth ander the care of bis 
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fatber, or some near relation, with all tbe advantagei 
of home discipline ; bis mind was expanded by tbe fine 
arts, and impregnated witb science. He. was conducted 
to tbe most. eminent orator of tbe time. Under tbat 
illustrious patronage be visited tbe forum ; be attended 
bis patron on all occasions ; be listened witb attention 
to bis pleadings in tbe tribunals of justice, and bis pub- 
lic barangues before tbe people ; be beard bim in tbe 
warmtb of argument ; be noted bis sudden replies ; 
and tbuSy in tbe field of battle, if I may so express 
myself, be learned tbe first rudiments of rbetorical 
warfare. . Tbe advantages of tbis metbod are obvious : 
tbe young candidate gained courage, and improved bis 
judgment : be studied in open day, amidst tbe beat of 
tbe conflict, wbere notbing weak or idle could be said 
witb impunity ; wbere every tbing absurd was instantly 
rebuked by tbe judge, exposed to ridicule by tbe ad- 
versary, and condemned by tbe wbole bar. 

' In tbis manner tbe student was initiated in tbe rules 
of sound and manly eloquence ; and tbougb it be true 
tbat be placed bimself under tbe auspices of one orator 
only , be beard tbe rest in tbeir turn ; and in tbat diversity 
of tastes wbicb always prevails in mixed assemblies, be 
was enabled to distinguisb wbat was excellent or defec- 
tive in tbe kind. Tbe orator in actual business was tbe 
best preceptor: tbe Instructions wbicb be gave were 
living eloquence, tbe substance, and not tbe sbadow. 
He was bimself a real combatant, engaged witb a zea- 
lous antagonist ; botb in earnest, and not like gladia- 
tors, in a mock contest, figbting for prizes. It was a 
struggle for victory, before an audience always cbang- 
ingf yet always füll ; wbere tbe spe^er bad bis ene- 
mies as well as bis admirers ; and bet^een botb, wbat 
was brilliant n^et witb applause ; wbat was defec- 
tive was sure to be condemned. In tbis clasb of opi- 
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nioDS the genuine orator florisbed, and acquired that 
lasting fame which we all know does not depend on 
the Yoice of friends only, bat must rebound from tbe 
benches fiUed with your enemies. Extorted applanse 
is the best snffrage. 

' In tbat school the yoath of expectation, such as I 
have delineated, was reared and educated by the most 
eminent genius of the times. In the forum he was en- 
lightened by the experience of others; he was in- 
structed in the knowlege of the laws, accustomed to 
the eye of the judges, habituated to the looks of a 
numerous audience, and acquainted with the populär 
taste. After this preparation he was called forth to 
conduct a prosecution, or to take on himself the whole 
weight of the defence. The fruit of bis application 
was then seen at once. He was equal in bis first out- 
set to the most arduous business. Thus it was that 
Crassus, at the i^e of nineteen,* stood forth the ac- 
cuser of Papirius Carbo : thus Julius Cassar, at one- 
and-twenty, arraigned Dolabella: Asinius PoUio, about 
the same age» attacked Caius Gato ; and Calvus, but a 
little older, flamed out againstVatinius. Their several 
Speeches are still extant, and we all read them with 
admiration. 

1 There is in this place a trifling mistake, either in Messala, 
the Speaker, or in the copyists. Crassus was bom A.U.C. 
614. Fapirius Carbo, the person accused, was consnl A. U. C« 
634, and the prosecution was in the foUowing year, when^ 
Crassus ezpressly says that he was then only one-and-twenty. 
Cicero, De Orat. iii. 74. Pliny the consal was another in- 
stance of early pleading. He says himself that he began his 
career in the forum at the jage of nineteen, and after a long 
practica, he could only see the functions of an orator as i$- 
were in a mist. Quintilian relätes of Caesar, Calvus, and Pol- 
lio, that they all three appeared at the bar long before they 
arrived at ihe questorian age, which was twenty^seyen. 
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X'XXy . < In oppoaition to this System of edncalion, 
what is our modern practica ? Oar young men are led 
to academical prolusions in tbe school of vain profes- 
8ors, who call tbemselves rhetoricians ; a race of im- 
postors, who made their first appearance at Rome not 
long before the days of Cicero. That they were nn- 
welcome yisitors is eyident from the circumstance of 
their being silenced by the two censors, Crassus and 
Domitius. They were ordered, says Cicero, to shnt 
iip their school of impudence. Thosc 8cenes> however, 
are open at present, and there onr young students 
listen to mountebank oratory. I am at a loss how to 
determine which is most fatal to all trae genius, the 
place itself, the Company that freqnent it, or the plan 
of study universally adopted. Can the place impress 
the mind with awe and respect where none are eyer 
aeen but the raw, the unskilful, and the ignorant ? In 
such an assembly what adyantage can arise ? Boys 
harangue before boys, and young men exhibit before^ 
tiieir fellows. The Speaker is pleased with bis decla- 
mation, and the hearer with bis judgment. The yery 
subjects on which they display their taleuts tend to no 
useful purpose. They are' of two sorts, persuasiye or 
controyersial. The first, supposed to be of the ligbter 
kind, are usually assigned to the youngest scholars : 
the last are reseryed for students of longer practice 
and riper judgment. But, gracious powers ! what are 
ihe compositions produced on these occasions ? 

' The subject is remote from truth, and eyen proba- 
bility, linlike any thing that eyer happened in human 
life : and no wonder if the superstructure perfectly 
agrees with the foundation. It is to these scenic exer- 
cises that we owe a number of friyolous topics, such 
as the reward due to the slayer of a tyrant ; the elec« 
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tion lo be made by Tiolated Tirgina ;^ tbe ritei and ce- 
reinoiiies proper to be used duriag a raging pefttUeuce ; 
Ibe looae behayior of married women ; with otber fic-i- 
tittoua subjects, backo^yed in tbe schools, and seldom 
or noYer heard of in our courts of justice. These 
imaginary questiona aire treated with gaudy floriahea, 
and all the tumor of unnataral language. But after 
aU thia mighty parade, call tbeae striplinga from their 
achoola of rhetoric into the presenee of the judgea, and 
to the real busineaa of the bar :' 



1 Seneca has left a collection of deelamations in the two 
kinds« yiz. the perauasi^e and controyersisd. See bis Sua* 
Boris, and Controversis. In the first class, the question^ 
are, Whether Alexander should attempt the Indian oceahl 
Whether he should enter Babylon, when the augurs denounced 
impending danger ? Whether Cicero, to appease the wrath of 
Marc Antony, should bum all bis works 1 The subjects in 
the second class are more complex. 

5S Here unfbrtanately begins a chasm in the original. The 
words are, ' Cum ad veros judices ventum est, * * • • rein 
cogitare • » * * nihil humile, nihil abjectum eloqui pote- 
rat/ This is unintelligible.' What follows from the words 
' magna eloquentia sicut flamma,' palpably belongs to Mater* 
nns, who is the last Speaker in the dialogue. The whole of 
what SecunduB said is lost. The expedient has been, to di- 
Tide the sequel between Seeundus and Maternus ; but that is 
nere patchwork. Wa are told in the first seotion of the dia* 
logue that the several persona present spoke their minda» 
each in bis turn assigning different but probable causes, and 
ftt times agreeing on the same. There can therefore be no 
doubt bat Seeundus took bis turn in the oouree of the in^ 
quiry. Of all the editors of Tacitus, Brotier is the only one 
who has adverted to this circumstance. To supply the loss, 
aa well as it can now be done by oonjecture, that ingenioua 
pCMnmentator has added a Supplement, with so much taste, and 
ßuch a degree of probability, that it has been judged prope^f 
to adopt what he has added. The thread oi the discourse 
will be unbroken, and the reader, itis hoped, will prefer a 
regulär oontinuity to a mere vacant space. The sections of 
tbe Supplement will be markedj for tue sake of distinction^ 
with figures, instead of the Roman numeral letters, as far as 
aaotion zzxyi. 
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1. ^What figrure will they make before that so- 
lemn judicatare ? Trained tip in chimerical exerciser, 
strangers to tbe municipal laws, unacquainted with the 
principles of natural justice and the rights of nations, 
they will bring with them that false. taste which they 
have been for years. acquiring, but nothing worthy of 
the public ear, nothing useful to their clients. They 
have succeeded in nothipg but the art of making them- 
s^lves ridiculous. The peculiar quality of the teacher, 
whatever it be, is sure to transfuse itself into the Per- 
formance of the pupil. Is the master haughty, fierce, 
and arrogant, the scholar swells with confidence ; his 
eye threatens prodigious things, and his harangue is 
ao ostentatious display of the common-places of school 
oratory, dressed up with dazzling splendor, and thun- 
dered forth with emphasis. On the other band, does 
the master value himself for the delicacy of his taste, 
for the foppery of glittering conceits and tinsel Orna- 
ment, the youth who has been educated under him 
sets out with the same artificial prettiness, the same 
foppery of style and manner. A simper plays on his 
cpuntenance ; his elocution is soft and delicate ; his 
action pathetic ; his sentences entangled in a maze of 
sweet perplexity ; he plays off the whole of his thea- 
trical skill, and hopes to elevate and snrprise. 

2. ' This love of finery, this ambition to shine and 
glitter, has destroyed all true eloquence. Oratory is 
not the child of hireling teachers; it Springs from 
another source : from a love of liberty ; from a mind 
replete with moral science, and a thorough knowlege 
of the laws ; from a due respect for the best examples ; 
from profound meditation, and a style formed by con- 
fitant practice. While these were thought essentiai 
requisites eloquence florished. But the true beauties 

nguage feil into disuse^ and oratory went to ruin« 
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The spiHt eraporated ; I fear to reviTe no more. I 
wiah I .may proYe a false prophet ; but we know the 
progress of art in every age and country. Bude at 
first, it rises from low beginnings, and goes on im- 
proving tili it reaches the highest perfeetion in the 
kind. Bat at that point it is never atationary : it soon 
declines; and from the corruption of what is good, it 
18 not in the nature of man, nor in the power of human 
facttlties, to rise again to the same degree of excel- 
lence/ 

3. Messala closed with a degree of rehemence ; and 
then, türning to Maternus and Secundus, ' It is yours,' 
he Said, ' to puirsue this train of argument ; or if any 
cause of the decay of eloquence lies still deeper, you 
will oblige us by bringing it to light. Maternus, I 
presume, will find no difficulty : a poetic genius liolds 
commerce with the gods, and to him nothing will re- 
main a secret. As for Secundus, he has been long a 
shining omament of the forum, and by bis own expe-* 
rience knows how to distinguish genuine eloquence 
from the corrupt and yicious.' Maternus heard this 
sally of bis friend's good-humor with a smile. ' The 
task,' he said, ' which you have imposed on us we 
\fill endeavor to execute. But though I am the inter-^ 
preter of the gods, I must notwithstanding request that 
Secundus may take the lead. He is master of the 
subject ; and, in questions of this kind, experience is 
better than Inspiration.' 

4. Secundus complied with bis friend's request. * I 
yield,' he safd, ' the more willingly, as I shall hazard 
no new opinion, but rather confirm what has been 
urged by Messala. It is certain that, as painters are 
formed by painters, and poets by the example of poets, 
so the young orator must learn bis art from orator» 
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Quly. la the scbook of rhetoj ioiMi«,^ wfao thiiÜL them- 
selTes the fouataiD-head of eloqaenca, erery thing if 
lalse and vitiated. The trae priociples of the persna- 
sive art are nerer knowii to the professor ; or if at any 
time there may be found a preceptor of superior ge- 
oiua, can it be expected that he shall be able to trans* 
iase into the mind of bis pupil all bis owa conceptions, 
pure, UBmixed, aad free firom error? The ^ensibüity 
of the master, since we bare allowed him genius, will 
be an impediment : the uniformity of the sanre dull 
tedioufl round wül give bim disgust, and the etudent 
will turn from it with arersion. And yet I am inclined 
to tbink, that the decay of eloquence would not h&Te 
been so rapid if other causes more fatal than the cor-* 
ruption of the schooU bad not co-operated. Wben the 
worst modeis became the objects of imttationy and not 
only the young men of the age, but even the wbole 
body of the people, admired the new way of speaking» 
eloquence feil at once into that State of degeneracy 
from which nothing can recover it. "We, who came 
afterwards, found ourselves in a hopeless Situation: 
we .were driven to wretcbed expedients, to forced con- 
oeits, and the glitter of frirolous sentences ; we were 
obliged to bunt after wit when we could be no longer 
eloquent. jBy what pemicious examples this was ac- 

1 Enoagh perhaps bas been already said in the notes con- 
eerning the teachers of rhetoric ; but it will not be useless to 
refer to one passage more from Petronius, who in lüeralure» 
as well as convirial pleasure, may be allowed to be ' arbiter 
elegantiarum/ ' Tbe rhetoricians/ he say^i ' came originally 
Arom Asia ; they were however neitber known to Pindar, and 
the nine lyric poets, nor to Plato, or Demoathenes. Tbey 
«rrived at Athens in evil hour, and imported with them that 
enormous frothy loquacit^T, which at once, like a pestilence. 
Uasted all tbe power» of genius, and established tne rules ot 
eomipt eloquence«' 
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oonpli^ed bas bees explunetl bj our inend Mes«^ 

sala* 

ö. * We are none of us strangers to tbote nnbapp^F 
times wbeB Rome, grown w«ary of ber vait renown in 
anns, began to think of striking into new patbs of 
fame, no lODgßr willing to depend on the glory of our 
ancestors. Tbe wbole power of tbe atate was centred 
in a Single ruler ; and by tbe policy of tbe prince men 
were taugbt to tbink no more of ancient bonor. In- 
yention was on tbe stretcb for novelty, and all looked 
för sometbing better tban perfection ; sometbing rare, 
far-fetcbedy and exquisite. New modes of pleasure 
were devised. In tbat period of luxury and dissipa- 
tion, wben tbe rage of new inrentions was grown epi- 
demica Seneca arose. His talents were of a peculiar 
Bort ; acute, refined, and polisbed ; bnt polisbed to n 
degree tbat made bim prefer affectation and wit to 
triitb and nature. Tbe j[>redominance of bis genius 
was great; and by consequence be gare tbe mortal 
Stab to all true eloquence.' Wben I say tbis, let me 
not be suspected of tbat low malignity wbicb would 
tarnisb tbe fame of a great cbaracter. I admire tbe 
man and tbe pbilosopber. Tbe undaunted firmnesa 
witb wbicb be braved tbe tyrant's frown will do im- 

1 Wben tbe public taste was yitiated, and to elevate and 
sorprise, as Bayes says, was the new way of writing, Seneca 
is» witb good reason, ranked in tbe clasa of ingenious, but af« 
fected aacbors. Menage says if all the books in the world 
were in the fire, there is not one whom he would so eagerly 
anatch from the flamea as Plutarcb. lliat author never tires 
bim ; be reads him often, and alwaya finde new beauties. Ha 
oannot say the same of Seneca ; not but there are admirable 
passages u his works, but wben brought to the test they lose 
uieir apparent beauty by a close examination. Seneca servea 
to be quoted in the warmth of conversation, but is not of equal 
yalue in the doset. Whatever be the aubject, he wishes to 
sbine, and by consequence his thooghts are too refined, and 
oftan&lse. 
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mortal honor to his memory. Bat the fact is (and 
why should I disguise it ?) the virtues of tbe writer. 
bare undone his country. 

6. ' To bring about tbis nnbappy revolution no man 
was so eminently qualified.^ His understanding was 

1 This Charge against Seneca is by no means new. Qain- 
' tUian was his contemporary ; he saw and heard the man, and. 
in less than twenty years at'ter bis death pronounced jndg- 
ment against him. In the conclusion of the first chapter of 
bis tenth book, after having giTen an acconnt of the Greek 
and Roman aathors, he says he reserved Seneca for the last 
place, becanse, having always endeavored to counteract the 
mfluence of a bad taste, he was supposed to be influenced by 
motives of personal enmlty. But_the case was oüierwise. 
He saw that Seneca was the fav^orite of the times, and, to 
check the torrent that threatened the min of all true elo- 
quence, he ezerted his best effbrta to diflfase a sonnder judg- 
ment. He did not wish thät Seneca should be laid aside: 
bat he could not in silence see him preferred to the writers 
of the Augustan age, whom that writer endeav^ored to depre- 
ciate, conscious that, having^phosenadifferent style, he could 
not hope to please the taste of those who were charmed with 
the authors of a former day . Bat Seneca was still in fashion : 
bis Partisans continued to admire, thoagh it cannot be said 
that they imitated him. He feil short of the ancients, and 
they were still more beneath their model. Since they were 
content to copy, it were to be wished that they bad been able 
to Tie with him. He pleased by his defects, and the herd of 
Imitators chose the worst. They acquired a vicioas manner,> 
and flattered themselves that they resembled their master. 
But the trath is, they disgraced him. Seneca, it must be äl- 
lowed, had many great and excellent (]ualities : a liyely ima- 
gination, vast erudition, and extensive knowlege. He fre- 
quently employed others to make researches for him, and was 
often deceived. He embraced all subjects; in bis philoso- 
phv, not always profound, but a keen censor of the manners, 
and ou moral subjects truly admirable. He has briUiant pas» 
sages, and beautiful sentiments ; but the expression is in a 
false taste, the more dangerous, as he abounds with deligbtful 
▼ices. You would have wished that he had written with bis 
own Imagination, and the judgment of others. To sum up 
bis character ; had he known how to rate little things, had be 
been above the petty ambition of always shining, had he not 
been fond of himself, had he not weakened his force by mi- 
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large and comprehensive ; his genius rieh and poweit- 
ful ; his wäy of tfaiuking ingenious, elegant, and even 
charming. His researches in moral philosophy ex- 
cited the admiration of all ; and moral philosophy ia 
neyer so highly praised as when the manners are in a 
State of. degeneracy. Seneca knew the taste of the 
times. He had the art to gratify the puhlic ear. His 
style is neat, yet animated ; concise, yet clear ; fami- 
liär, yet seldom inelegant. Free from redundancy, 
his periods are often abrupt, bat they surprise by their 
vivacity. He shines in pointed sentences ; and that 
unceasing prosecution of vice, which is kept up with 
uncommon ardor, spreads a lustre over all hiawritings. 
His brilliant style charmed by its novelty. Every 
page sparkies with wit, with gay allusions, and senti- 
ments of virtne. No wonder that the graceful ease^ 
and some times the dignity of his expression, made 
their way into the forum. What pleased universally 
soon found a number of imitators. Add to this the 
advantages of rank and ho^ors. He mixed in the 
splendor, and perhaps in the rices, of the court. The 
resentment of Caligula, and the acts of oppressioii 
ifhich soon after followed, served only to adom his 
name. To crown all, Nero was his pupil and his mur» 

nute and dazzling sentences, he wonld have gained, not the 
admiration of boys, but tbe sufirage of the iudicioas. At 
present he inay be read with safety by tbose woo have. made 
acquaintance with better modeis. His wprks afford the fairest 
opportonity of distinguishing the beaüties of fine writiag 
from their opposite vices. He has much to be approved, and 
even admired : but a just selection is necessary ; and it is to 
be regretted that he did not choose for himseli. Such was 
the judgment of Quintilian. From this it is evident that 
Seneca, even in the meridian of his fame and povrer, was 
iconsidered as the grand corrupter of eloquence. The Charge 
is therefore renewed in this dialogue, with strict propriety. 
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derer. Hence the character and genius of the man 
roae to the highest eminence. What was admired was 
imitated, and true oratoiy was iieard no more. The 
loTe of noTelty prerailed, and fbr the dignified simpli« 
eity of andient eloquence no taste remained. Tbe art 
itself, aad all its necessary discipUne, became lidicu- 
fot». in that black period, when vice triumpbed at 
large, and Wrtne liad every thing to fear, the temper 
of the times was propitious to the corrupters oftaste 
and liberal science. The dignity of compositioii was 
no longer of «ae. It had no power to stop the torrent 
of rice whicb delaged the city of Rome ; and Tirtne 
found it a feeble protection. In such a conjunctnre it 
was not safe to speak the sentiaientB of the heart. To 
be obscure, abrupt, and dark, was die best expedient. 
Then it was that the affected sententioHS brevity came 
'into Togue. To speak coftcisely, and with an air of 
predpitation, was the general practice. To work the 
min of a person accnsed, a Single sentence, or a'splen- 
did phrase, was sufficient. Men defended themselyes 
in a Short brilliaat expression ; and if that did not pro- 
tect them, they died with a lirely apophthegm, and 
tbeir last words were wit. This was the fashion intro* 
duced bySeneca. The pecnliar bat agreeable rioes 
of bis style wrought the downfal of eloquence. The 
solid was exchanged for tfae brilUant ; and they who 
eeased to be orators studied t$ be ingenious. 

7. * Of latOyindeed, we bave seen tbe dawn of better 
times. In the conrse of the last six years Yespasian 
has revived onr hopes. The.fHend of regulär man- 
nersy and the enconra^r of andent virtae, by wbich 
Rome was raised to the highest pinnacle q( glory, he 
fias restored the public peace, and with it tbe blessings 
öf Uberty. Uader bis propitious iaiueiice Um arti 
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«od Sciences hegin once aiOTe to florish, and genius 
has been honored with bis mnnificence. The example 
of bis sons ' has helped to kindle a spiiit of emulation. 
We befaeld with pleasnre tbe two princes adding to 
tbe dignity of their rank, and tbeir fame in arms, all 
tbe grace and elegance of polite literatnre. Bat it is 
fatally true, tbat when tbe public taste is once coar* 
rapted> tbe mind wbicb has been warped seldom re« 
Covers its ibrmer tone. Tbis difficnlty was rendered 
still mote insumonntable by tbe licentions tpirit of 
our young men, and tbe populär applanse tbat encoii* 
raged tbe false taste of tbe times. I need not, in tbis 
eompany, call to mind tbe anbridled presnmption with 
wbicb, as soon as gennine eloquence expired, tbe 
yooDg noen of tbe age took poasession of tbe fomtn. 
Of modest wortb and ancient manners notfaing re» 
mained. We know tbat in former times tbe yotitbful 
eandidate.was introdnced in tbe forum by a person of 
eonsular rank, and by bim set forward in bis road to 
fame. Tbat laudable custom being at an end, all 
fences were thrown down : no sense of shame re* 
mained ; no respect for tbe tribunals of justice*. Tbe 
aspiring genius wanted no patronage ; he scomed tbe 
usual forms of a regulär introduction, and with Ml 
confidence in bis own powers he obtnided bimself <m 
tbe court. Neitber tbe solemnity of tbe place, nor tbe 
sanctity of laws, nor tbe importance of tbe oratorieal 
Cbaracter, could restrain tbe impetuosity of young am- 
bition. Unconscious of tbe importance of tbe ander« 
taking, and less sensible of bis own incapacity, the 

1 Titus, it is needless to say, was tbe fHend of rirttte wd of 
erery liberal art. Even that inonater Domitian was wrMd in 
polite learning, and by fits and Btarts eaftable of intenSe a|>- 
plication : bat we read in Tacitas, that bis atudies end ms 
pt«tended iove of poetry served as a cloak to bide bis real 
cbaracter. 
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bold adrenturer rnshed at onee ioto the most ardnons 
business. Arrogance supplied the place of talents. 
. 8. ' To oppose the torrent that bore down erery 
thing, the danger of losing all fair and honest fame 
was the only circumstance that could afford a ray ef 
hope. But even that elender fence was soon removed 
by the arts of Largius Licinins. He was the first that 
opened a new read to ambition. He intrig^ed for 
ikmey and fiUed the benches with an andience subomed 
to applaud his declamations. He had his circle round 
hiniy and shouts of approbation foUowed. It was on 
that occasion that Domitins Afer emphaticidly said, 
' Eloquence is now at the last gasp/ It had indeed at 
that time shown manifest Symptoms of decay, bnt its 
total ruin may be dated from the introdnetion of a 
mercenary band to flatter and applaud. If we ezcept 
a chosen few, whose superior genius has not as yet 
been seduced from truth and nature» the rest are fol- 
lowed by their partisans, like actors on the stage, sub- 
sisting altogether on the bought suffrages of mean and 
prostitute hirelings. ■ Nor is this sordid traffie carried 
on with secrecy : we see the bargain made in the face 
of the court : the bribe is distributed with as little 
ceremony as if they were in a prirate party at the ora- 
tor's own house. Having sold their voices, this yenal 
crew rush forward from one tribunal to another, the 
distributors of fame, and the sole judges of literary 
merit. The practice is no doubt disgraoeful. To brand 
it with infamy two new terms have been inrented ;' 

1 The whole account of the trade of pnffing is related in 
the diadogue, on the autbority of Pliny, who teils us that 
tbose wretched sycopbants had two nicknames ; one in 
Greek, So^oicXc», and the other in Latin, Laudic<tni; the 
former from sophos, the usual exclamation of applanse, as in 
Martial ; the Latin word importing paratites, wno Bold their 
praise for a supper. 
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one in the Greek language, importing fhe yenders of 
praise ; and the other in the Latin idiom, signifying 
the paraaites who seil their applanse for a supper. 
Bat sarcastic expressions have not been able to eure 
the niischief : the applauders by profession have taken 
courage ; and the name, which was intended as a stroke 
of ridicule, is now become an honorable appellation» 

9. ' This infamouB practice rage« at present with in- 
creaaing violence. The party no longer consists of 
freebom Citizens; our yery slares are hired. Even 
before they arrive at füll age we see them distributing 
the rewards of eloquence. Without attending to what 
is saidy and without sense enough to understand, they 
are sure to crowd the courts of justice whenever a raw 
young man, stung with the lore of fame, but without 
talents to deserve it, obtrudes himself in the character 
of an adyocate. The hall resounds with acclamations, 
or rather with a kind of bellowing ; fdr I know not by 
what term to expresa that sarage uproar which would 
disgrace a theatre. 

' On the wholoy when I consider v these infamoutf 
practices, which have brought so much dishonor on a 
Hberal profession, I am far from wondering that you,* 
Matemus, judged it time to sound your retreat. When 
you could no longer attend with bonor, you did well, 
ary friend, to devote yourself intirely to the muses. 
And now, since you are to close the debate, permit 
me to request that, besides unfolding the causes of 
corrupt eloquence, you will fairly teil us wfaether you 
entertain any hopes of better times ; and, if you do, 
by what means a reformation may be accomplished.' 

10. * It is true,' said Matemns, ' that seeing the 
forum deluged by an inundation of yices, I was glad, 
as my friend expressed it, to sound my retreat. I saw 
eorruption rushing on with hasty strides, too shameful* 

TACIT. VOL. V, X 
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t» be defended, and too powerful to be retisted. Aad 
yet, though urged by all tbose moÜTes, I .shonid 
bardly have renounced the basiness of tbe bar if the 
bias of niy nature had not iaclined me to otber sin* 
dies. I balanced bowerer for some time. It was at 
irst my fixed retfolution to stand to the last, a poor 
remnant of that integrity and manly eloqaence which 
still littgered at the bar, and abowed some signs of 
life. It was my.intention to emtilate» not indeed with 
äqual powers, bat certatnly with eqnal firmnesa, tbe 
brigbt models of ancient times ; and in tbat course of 
practice to defend th« fortunea, tbe dignity, and. tbe 
innocence of my fellow^citisena. But the atrong Im- 
pulse of inclination waa not to be reaiated. I laid 
down my arma, and deserted to the aafe and tranquil 
camp of the muaea. Bat though a deaerter, I faave 
not guite forgot the aerrice in which I waa enliäted. 
I hooor the profösaors of real eloquence, and that aen- 
timent, I hope, will be aiways warm in my heart. 

11. 'In my solitary walks, and moments of medi- 
tation, it often happena that I fall into a train of think- 
iog on the floriahing atate of ancient eloquence, and 
the abject condition to which it is reduced in modern 
times. The reanlt of my reflectiona I ahall venture to 
ynfold, not with a apirit of controTeray, nor yet dog- 
matically to enforce my own opinion. I may diflfer in 
aome points ; bat from a colUsion of aentimenta it ia 
possible that some new light may be atruck out. My 
friend Aper will therefore excuse me, if I do not, with 
bim, prefer the falae glitter of the modems to the aolid 
vigor of ancient genius. At the aame time it ia not 
my intention to disparage bis frienda. Meaaala too, 
whom you, Secundns, have closely ibllorwed, will for- 
give me if I do not in erery tbing coincide with hia 
opinion. The yicea of the forum, which you have 
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« 

both, as becones men of integrity, attacked with ve* 
bemence, will not hare me for their apologitt. Bnt 
«tili I may be alloired to aak, bave yoa not been too 
nmch exaaperated af^ainst tbe rbetoridaiw ? 

' I will not say in tbair &yor, tbat I think tbem equal 
to tbe task of reviving tbe bonon of eloquence ; bat I 
have known among tbem men of unblemisbed morals, 
of regulär discipline, greatemditioB, and talentsevery 
way fit to form tbe minds of yontb to a jast taste for 
sdence and tbe pertuaraye arts. In tbis nnmber one 
in particnlar baa lately sbone fortb witb siiperior 
lustre. From bis abiUties, all tbat ia in tbe power of 
man may fairly be expected« A genisa like bis wonld 
bave been tbe omament of better timea. Posterity 
will admire and bonor bim. And yet I would not bare 
Secnndus anmte bimaelf witb ill-gronnded bopes: 
neitber tbe leaming of tbat moat exoeilent man, nor 
tbe indnstry of auch as may foUow bim, will be able 
to promote liie interests of £loqiience, or to establisb 
ber former giory. It ii a lost cause. 'Before tbe vices, 
wbieb bave been so ably deseribed, bad spread a gene- 
ral infection, all true oratory was at an end. Tbe re- 
Yolutions in onr gorernment, and tbe violenoe of tbe 
times, began Ae miscbief, and in tbe end gare tbe fatal 
blow. 

12. ' Nor are we to wonder at tbis event. In tbe 
course of baman affkirs tbere is no stabüity, »otbing 
aecnre or permanent. It is witb our minds as witb 
onr bodies : tbe latter, as soon as tbey bare attained 
tbeir füll growtb, and seem to fiorisb in tbe rigor of 
bealtb, begin^ from tbat moment, to feel tbe gradnal 
approacbes of decay. Our intellectual powers pro- 
ceed in tbe same maaser : tbey gun strengtb by de- 
greea; tbey arrive at matnrity ; and wben tbey can no 
looger improve, tbey languisb, droop, and fade away. 
Tbis is tbe law of nature, to wbicb every age, an«' 
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every nation, of which we have any historical records, 
have been obliged to sabmit. There is besides aoother 
general law, faard perhapt , but wonderfully ordained, 
and it is thif : natnre, whose Operations are always 
simple aad uniform, never suffers in any age or coun- 
try more than one great example of perfection in the 
Irind.' This was tbe case in Greece, that prolific 
parent of genius aad of science. Sbe had but one 
Homer, one Plato, one Demostiienes. Tbe same bas 
bappened at Rome : Virgü Stands at tbe bead of bis 
art, and Cicero is still nnrivalled. Döring a space of 
seven bundred years our ancestors were struggling to 
reacb tbe summit of perfection: Cicero at lengtb 
arose ; be tbundered fortb bis immortal energy, and 
Natura was satisiied witb tbe wonder sbe bad made. 
Tbe foree of genius conld go no farther. A new road 
to fame was to be fonnd. We aimed at wit, and gay 
conceit, and glittering sentences. Tbe cbange indeed 
was great ; but it naturally followed tbe new form of 
govemment. Genius died witb public liberty. 

la. ' We find tbat tbe discoorse of men always con« 
forms to tbe temper of tbe times. Among savage na- 
tions langpiage is nerer copious. . A few words senre 
tbe purpose of barbarians, and tbose are always un- 
eoutb and barsb, witbout tbe artifice of connexion ; 
sbort, abrupt, and nenrous. In a State of polisbed 
Society, wbere a Single ruler sways tbe sceptre, tbe 
powers of tbe mind take a softer tone, and language 
grows more refined. But affectation foUows, and pre- 

1 Mateniiui, without oontradietiag Messala or SecunduSf 
gives his opinion, yiz.that tbe decline of eloquence, bowerer 
otLer causes might conspire, was chiefly occasioned by tbe 
ruia of a free Constitution. To tbis he adds aaoüier obser- 
ration, which seems to be founded in truth, as we find that, 
since the revival of letters, Spain has produced one Cer- 
^*"*Mii '*®®' **°® Moliere ; Enghind, one Shakspeare, and 
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cision gives way to delieacy. Tlie jast and natural ex- 
pression is no longer the fashion. Liying in eaae and 
luxury, men look for elegance, and hope by novelty to 
gire a grace to adulation. In other nationS) where 
the ünt principles of the civil anion are maintained ia 
vigor ; where the people lire nnder the goTernment of 
law8, and not the will of man ; where the apirit of 
liberty pervades all ranke and Orders of the State; 
where every individnal hoMs himself bound, at the 
hazard of his life, to defend the Constitution framed 
by his ancestors ; where, without being guilty of an 
impious crime, no man dares to violate the rights of 
the whole Community; in such a State the national 
eloquence will be prompt, bold, and animated. Should 
internal dissensions shake the public peace, or foreign 
enemies threaten to invade the land, Eloquence comes 
forth arrayed in terror; she wields her thunder, and 
commands all hearts« It is true, that on those occa- 
sibns men of ambition endeavor, for their own pur- 
poses, to spread the flame of sedition ; while the good 
and yirtuous combine their force to quell the turbulent» 
€uid repel the menaces of a foreign enemy. Liberty 
gains new strength by the conflict, and the true patriot 
has the glory of serving his country, distinguished by 
his ralor in the field, and in debate no Jpss terrible by 
his eloquence. 

14. * Hence it is that in free govemments we see a 
constellation of orators. Hence Demosthenes dis- 
played the powers of his amazing genins, and acquired 
immortal honor. He saw a quick and lively people dis- 
solvedin luxury, open to the sednctions of wealth, and 
ready to submit to a master; he saw a great and war- 
like monarch threatening destruction to the liberties of 
his country ; he saw that prince at the head of power- 
ful armies, renowned for yictory, possessed of an opu- 
lent treasury, formidable in battle, and, by his sec^ 
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arts, Btill more so in fhe cabinet ; he saw that king, 
inflamed by ambition and the last o£ dominioiiy d^ter- 
mined to destroy the liberties of Greece. It was that 
alarming crisis that calied forth the powers of Demo-» 
athenes. Armed with eloquence, and with eloquence 
only, he stood as a bolwark against a combiDation of 
enemies, forei^ and doniestic. He rotised his covn- 
trymen from their lethargy : he kindled the holy flame 
of liberty : he counteracted the machinations of Phi- 
lip, detected his clandestine frauds, and fired the men 
of Athens with indignation. To effect these generons 
pnrposes, and defeat the policy of a subtle enerny» 
what powers of mind were necessary ! how vast, how 
copious, how sablime l He thnndered änd lightened 
in his discourse; he faced every danger with nn- 
daanted resolution. Difficnlties serred only to inspire 
him with new ardor. The love of his conntry glowed 
in his heart ; liberty ronsed all bis powers, and Farne 
held forth her immortal wreath to reward his laborsT 
These were the fine incentives that ronsed his genins ; 
and no wonder that his mind expanded with Tast con- 
ceptions. He thonght for las country, and by con- 
seqaence erery sentiment was sublime ; erery ex- 
pression was gprand and magnificent« 

XXXVI. * The tme spirit of genuine eloqnence/ 
like an intense fire, is kept alive by fresh materials: 
every new commotion gives it vigor, and in proportion 

1 When great and powerfal eloquence is compared to. a 
flame, that must be supported b^ fresh materials, it is evident 
that the sentence is a contiouation, not the opening of a new 
Argument. It haa been observed, and it will not be improper 
to repeat, that the two former Speakers (Messala and Secun« 
dus) having stated, according to their way of thinking, the 
causes' of corrupt eloquence, Matemus, as was promised in 
the outset of the dialogae, now proceeda to gire another rea- 
Bon, and perhaps the strongest of aU : namely, the alteration 

the gorernment from the old republican form to Uie abso- 
sway of a Single ruler. 
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as it bnrns, it expands and brightens to a purer flame. 
The same causes at Rome produeed the same effect. 
Tenipestnous times called /orth the genius of our an- 
cestors. The moderns it is true have taken fire, and 
rose above themselves, as often as a quiet, settled, and 
uniform government gave a fair opportunity ; but elor* 
qiience, it is certain, florishes most under a bold and 
tnrbalent democracy, where the aiobitious Citizen who 
best can monld to his purposes a fierce and conteutious 
inultitude, is snre to be theidol of the people. In the 
conflict of parties that kept our ancestors in agitation 
laws were multiplied : the leading chiefs were the fa- 
Torite deroagogues ; the magistrates were often en- 
gaged in midnight debate ; eminent Citizens were 
brought to a public trial ; families were set at variance ; 
the nobles were split into factions, and the Senate 
waged incessant war against the people. Hence that 
flame of eloquence which blazed out under the repub- 
lican govemmenty and hence that cpnstant fuel that 
kept the flame alire. 

' The State it is true was often thrown into convul- 
sions ; but talents were exercised, and genius opened 
the way to public honors. He who possessed the 
powers of persuasion rose to eminence, and by the 
arts which gave bim popnlarity, he wa« sure to eclipse 
his coUeagaes. He strengthened his interest with the 
leading men, and gained weight and influence not only 
in the Senate, but in all assemblies of the people. Fo- 
reign nations courted his friendship. The magis- 
trates, setting out for their proTinces, made it their 
business to ingpratiate themselves with the populär 
Speaker, and at their retum took care to renew their 
homage. The powerful orator had no occasion to 
solicit for preferment : the oflices of pretor and con- 
sul stood open to receive him. He was invited 
tbose exalted stations. Even in the rank of a pri- 
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Citizen he had a considerable sfaare of power, since his 
authority swayed at once the senate and the people. 
It was in those days a settled maxim, that no man 
could eitber rise to dignities, or support himeelf in 
Office, without possessing, in an eminent degree, a 
power of words, and dignity of language. 

* Nor can this be a matter of wonder, wben we re* 
collect that peraons of distinguished genins were on 
varioua occasions called forth by the yoice of the 
people, and in their presence obliged to act an im- 
portant part, Eloquence was the ruling passion of 
all. The reason is, it was not then sufficient merely to 
vote in the Senate ; it was necessary to support that 
vote with strength of reasoning, and a flow of lan- 
guage. Moreover, in all prosecutions, the party 
accused was expected to make bis defence in person, 
and to examine the witnes&es, who at that'time were 
not allowed to speak in written depositions, but were 
obliged to give their testimony in open conrt. In this 
manner ^ecessity, no less than the temptation of 
bright^ewards, conspired to make men cnltivate the 
arts of oratory. He who was known to possess the 
powers of speech was held in the highest veneration» 
The mute and silent character feil into contempt. The 
jdread of shame was a motive not less powerful than 
.the ambition that aimed at honors> To sink into the 
bumiliating rank of a dient, instead of maintaiuing 
the dignity of a patron, was a degrading thought. Men 
were nnwilliug to see the foUowers of their ^ncestors 
transferred to other familiea for protection. Aboye 
all, they dreaded the disgrace of being thonght un* 
worthy of civil honors ; and if by dntrigue they at« 
tained their wishes, the fear of being despised for in* 
capacity was a spur to quicken their ardor in the pnr- 
suit of literary fame and commanding eloquence. 

XXXVII, * I do not know whether you have as yet 
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Seen the historical memoin which Mucianus has coU 
lected, and lately publisfaed, containing, in eleveu 
▼olumes, the transactions of the times, and, in three 
more, the letters of eminent men who figured on the 
stage of public business. This portion of history is 
well authenticated by the original papers still ex* 
tant in the libraries of the curious. From this valuable 
oollection it appears that Pompey and Crassus * owed 
their elevation as mach to their talents as to their 
fame in arms ; and that Lentulus, Metellus, Lucullns^ 
Curio, and others of that class, took care to enlarge 
their minds, and distinguish themselves by their 
powers of speech. To say all in one word, no man 
in those times rose to eminence in the State who had 
not given proof of his genius in the forum and the tri'» 
bunals of justice. 

* To this it maybe added, that the importance, the 
splendor, and magnitude of the questions discussed in 
that period, served to animate the public orator. The 
subject, beyond all doubt, lifts the mind above itself ; 
it gives vigor to sentiment, and energy to expression« 
Let the topic be a paltry theft, a dry form of pleadiug, 
or a petty misdemeanor : will not the orator feel him- 

1 The person intended in this place mast not be confounded 
with Lucius Crassus» the orator celebrated by Cicero in the 
dialogue De Oratore. What is here said relates to Marcus 
Crässns, who was joined in the triumvirate with Pompey and 
Cassar ; a man famous for his riches, his ararice, and his mis* 
fortunes. While Caesar was engaged in Gaul, and Pompey in 
Spain, Crassus invaded Asia, where, in a battle with the Par- 
thians, bis whole army was cut to pieces. He himself was 
in danger of being taken prisoner, but he feil by the sword of 
the enemy. His head was cut off and carried to Orodes, the 
Parthian king, who ordered liquid gold to be infused into 
his mouth« that he, who thirsted for gold, might be glutted 
with it after his death ; Floms, iii. 11. Cicero says, that 
with slender talents, and a small stock of leaming, he was 
able for some years, by his assiduity and interest, to maintain 
bia rank in the list of eminent orators* 
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seif cramped and ehiUed by the meanness of the qnes- 
tion? Give him a canse of magnitttde, such as bribery 
in the election of magistrates, a Charge for plunderiog 
the allies of Rome, or the mnrder of Roman Citizens, 
how different then his emotions! how sublime each 
sentiment ! what dig^ity 6f language ! The effect, it 
must be admitted, Springs from the disasters of So- 
ciety. It is true, that form of govemment in whicb 
no such evils occur, must, beyond all question, be 
allowed to be the best; but since, in the course of 
human affairs, sudden convnisions must happen, my 
Position is, that they produced at Rome that fiame of 
eloquence which at this hour is so much admired. The 
mind of the orator g^ows and expands with his subjeet. 
Without ample materials no splendid oration was erer 
yet produced. Demosthenes, I believe, did not owe 
his vast reputation to the speeches which he made 
against his guardians ; nor was it either the oration in 
defence of Quintios, or that for Archias the poet, that 
established the character of Cicero. It was Catiliue^ 
it was Verres, it was Milo and Marc Antony, that 
spread so much glory round him. 

^ Let me not be misunderstood : I do not say, that 
for the sake of hearing a bright display of eloquence, 
it is fit that the public peace should be disturbed by the 
machinations of turbulent and lawless men. But, not 
to lose sight of the question before us, let it be re- 
membered, that we are inquiring about an art which 
thrives and florishes most in tempestuous times. It 
were no doubt better that the public should enjoy 
the sweets of peaoe, than be harassed by the calamities 
of war : but still it is war that produces the soldier 
and great Commander. It is the same with Eloquence. 
The oftener she is obliged, if I may so express it, to 
take the field, the more frequent the engagement, in 
which she gives and reoeires altemate wouQds; and the 
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more formidable her adversary, the more slie rifes in 
pomp and grandeur, and retums from the warfare of 
the forum crowned with unfading laorels. He who 
encounters danger is ever sure to win the suffragea of 
mankind. For such is the nature of the human mind, 
that in general we choose a State of security for our- 
selves, but never fail to gaze with admiration on the 
man whoro we see, in the conflict of parties, facing 
his adversaries, and surmounting difficnlties. 

XXXYIII. * I proceed to another advantage of the 
ancient forum ; I mean the form of proceeding and the 
rules of practice obsenred in those days. Our modern 
cnstom is, I grant, more conduciye to truth and jus- 
tice: but that of former times gave to eloquence a 
free career, and by consequence greater weight and 
splendor. The advocate was not, as now, confined to 
a few hours ; he might adjonrn as often as it suited 
his convenience ; he might expatiate, as his genius 
prompted him : and the number of days, like that of 
the several patrons, was unlimited. Pompey was the 
first who circumscribed the genius of men within nar- 
rower limits. In his third consulship he gaVe a check 
to eloquence, and, as it were, bridled its spirit, but 
still left all eauses to be tried äccording to law in the 
forum, and before thepretors. The importance of the 
bnsiness which was decided in that court of justice 
will be evident if we compare it with the transactions 
before the centumviri, who at present have cognisance 
of all matters whatever. We bare not so much as one 
oration of Cicero or Caesar, of Brutus, Cielius, or 
Calvus, or any other person famous for his eloquence, 
which was delivered before the last-mentioned.juris- 
diction, excepting only the Speeches of Asinius Pollio 
for the heirs of Urbinia. But those Speeches were 
delivered about the middle of the reign of Augustus, 
wiien^ after a long peace with foreign nations; and 
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profonnd tranqnillity at home, that wise and polifie 
priiice bad conqaered all Opposition, and not only 
triamphed over party and faction, bnt snbdaed elo« 
qaence itself. 

XXXIX. * Wbat I am going to say will appear 
perbaps too minute ; it may border on tbe ridiculons, 
and excite your mirth : with all my beart ; I will ba« 
zard it for tbat very reaaon. Tbe dress now in nse at 
tbe bar bas an air of meanness : tbe Speaker is confined 
in a close robe, and loses all tbe g^ace of action. Tbe 
▼ery courts of judicatare are anotber objection : all 
causes are beard at present in little narrow rooms» 
wbere spirit and strennous exertion are nnnecessary. 
Tbe orator, like a generons steed, requires liberty and 
ample Space : before a scanty tribnnal bis spirit droops, 
and tbe dnlness of tbe scene damps tbe powers of 
genius. Add to tbis, we pay no attention to style ; 
and indeed bow sbould we ? No time is allowed for 
tbe beanties of composition : tbe judge calls on yon 
to begin, and you must obey, liable at tbe same time 
to frequent intermptions, wbile documents are read, 
and witnesses examined. 

* During all tbis formality, wbat kind of an andienet 
bas tbe orator to inrigorate bis faculties? Two or 
three stragglers drop in by cbance, and to tbem tbe 
wbole business seems to be transacted in solitude. Bat 
tbe orator requires a different scene. He deligbts in 
damor, tumiüt, and bnrstr of applanse. Eloquenc^ 
must bave ber tbeatre, as was tbe casein ancient timea^ 
wben tbe forum. was crowded witb tbe first men in 
Borne ; wben a numeroas train of clients pressed for* 
ward with eager expectation ; wben tbe people, in 
tbeir several tribes ; wben ambassadors from tbe colO'^ 
nies, and a great part of Italy, attended to bear tb« 
debate ; in sbort, wben all Romc was interested in tbe 
«vent. We know tbat in tbe cases of Cornelius^ S«ftU<^ 
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rus, Milo, Bestia, and Vatiniusy the concourse was so 
greaty that those several causes were tried before the 
whole body of the people. A scene so vast and magpai- 
ficent was enough to inflame the most lang^id orator. 
The Speeches delivered on those occasions are in every 
body's hands, and by their intriosic excellence we 
of this day estimate the genius ff the respective au» 
thors. 

XL. ^ If we now consider the frequent assemblies of 
the people, and the right of presecuting the inost emi- 
nent men in the State; if we reflect on the glory that 
Sprung from the declared hostility of the most illus* 
trioys characters ; if we recollect, that even Scipio, 
Sylla, and Pompey, were not sheltered from the 
storms of eloquence» what a number of causes shall 
we see couspiring to rouse the spirit of the ancient 
forum ! The malignity of the human heart, always 
adverse to superior characters» encouraged the orator 
to persist. The very nlayers, by sarcastic allusions 
to men in power, gratiftd the public ear, and by con-» 
sequence sharpened the wit and acrimony of the hold 
declaimer. 

* Need I observe to you, that in all I hare said, I 
have not been speaking of that temperate faculty 
which delights in quiet times, supported by its own in- 
tegrity and the virtuos of moderation? I speak of 
populär eloquence, the genuine offspring of that licen- 
tiousness» to which fools and ill-designing men have 
given the name of liberty : I speak of hold and tur- 
bulent oratory, that inflamer of the people and con- 
staut companion of sedition ; that fierce incendiary» 
that knows no compliance, and scorns to temporise ; 
bttsy, rash, and arrogant, but in quiet and well regu- 
lated goyernments utterly unknown. Who ever heard 
of an orator at Crete or Lacedemon l In those states 
a System of rigorous discipline was established by the 
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first ptinciplei ci the constitiitioii. Macedonian and 
Persian eloquence are eqnally unknown. Xbe same 
may be aaid of every coantry where the plan of go* 
▼emment was fixed and uniform. 

' At Rhodea, indeed, and alao at Athens, orators 
existed withoat nnmher ; and the reason is, in those 
communities the people directed every thing ; a giddy 
multitude governed, and, to say the truth, all things 
*were in the power of all. In like manner, while 
Rome was engaged in one perpetual soene of conten- 
tion; while parties, factions, and internal divisions 
eonynlsed the State ; no peace in the foruni, in the 
Senate no nnion of sentiment ; while the tribnnals of 
justice aoted without moderation ; while the magistrates 
knew no bounds, and no man paid respect to eminent 
merit; in such times it must be acknowleged that 
Rome produced a race of noble orators ; as in the wild 
unculÜTated field the riebest regetables will often 
shoot np, and florish with uncommon rigor. And yet 
it is fair to ask, cooid all the eloquence of the Gracchi 
atone for the laws which they imposed ou tfaeir coun- 
try? Could the fame which Cicero obtaiaed by bis 
eloquence oompensate for tbe tra^c end to which it 
bronght him ? 

XLI. ' The forum at present is the last sad relic 
of ancient oratory. But does that epitome of former 
greatness give the idea of a city so well regulated, that 
we may rest contented with our form of govemment, 
without wishing for a reformation of abuses ? If we 
except the man of gnilt, or such as labor under the 
hard hand of oppression, who resorts to us for our 
assistance T If a municipal city applies for protection, 
it is when the inhabitaats, harassed by the adjaoent 
States, or rent and tom by intestine divisions, sue for 
protection. The proTince that addresses the Senate 
for a redress of grievanoes has beeii oppressed and 
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plundered before we bear of tbe complaint« It is 
true, we vindicate tbe injured ; but to sufier do oppres- 
sion would surely be better tban toobtain relief. Find, 
if you can, in any part of tbe world a wise and bappy 
Community, wbere no man offends against tbe laws : 
in sucb a nation wbat can be tbe use of oratory ? You 
may as well profess tbe healing art wbere ill bealtb is 
never known. Let m«n enjoy bodily vigor, and tbe 
practice of pbysic will bare no encouragement. In 
like manner, wbere sober manners preyail, and Sub- 
mission to autbority of goyernment is tbe national 
virtue, tbe powers of persuasion are rendered useless. 
mioquence bas lost ber field of glory. In tbe Senate, 
wbat need of elaborate speecbes, wben all got>d men 
are already of one mind ? Wbat occasion for studied 
barangues before a populär assembly, wbere tbe form 
of govemment leaves notfaing to tbe dedsion of a wild 
democracy, but tbe wbole administration is condncted 
by tbe wisdom of a Single ruler ? And again ; wben 
crimes are rare and in fact of no great moment, wbat 
avails tbe boasted rigbt of individuals to commence a 
voluntary prosecution ? Wbat necessity for a studied 
defence, often composed in a style of vebemence, art- 
fully addressed to tbe passions, and generally stretcbed 
beyond all bounds, wben justice is executed in mercy, 
and tbe judge is of bimself disposed to succor tbe 
distressed ? 

' Belle ve me, my very good, and (as far as tbe 
times will admit) my eloquent friends, bad it been 
your lot to live ander tbe oM republic, and tbe men 
wbom we so mucb admire -bad been reserved for tbe 
present age ; if some god bad cbanged tbe period of 
tbeirs and your existenee, tbe flame of genius bad been 
yours, and tbe cbiefs of antiquity would now be acting 
witb minds subdtied to tbe teroper of tbe times. On tbe 
wbole, since no man can enjoy a State of calm trau- 
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quillity-y and at tke same time raise a great and splen- 
did reputation ; to be content with the benefits of the 
age in which we lire, without detracting from our an* 
oestora, is the virtue that best becomes us/ 

XLII. Maternus concluded ' bis discourse. 'There 
bave been/ said' Messala, ^ some points advanced to 
which I do not intirely accede ; and others, ^bich I 
tbink. require farther explanation. But the day is well- 
nigh spent. We will tberefore adjourn the debate.' 
— ' Be it as you think proper,' replied Maternus ; ' and 
if in what I bave said you find any tbing not suffi* 
ciently clear, we will adjust those matters in some fu- 
ture Conference.' Hereon be rose from bis seat, and 
embracing Aper, ' I am afraid,' be said, < that it will 
fare hardly with you, my good friend. I sball cite 
you to answer before the poets, and Messala will 
arraign you at the bar of the antiquarians.' — * And I,' 
replied Aper, ' sball make reprisals on you botb be- 
fore the school-professors and the rhetoricians/ This 
oecasioned some mirth and raillery. We laughed, and 
parted in good-humor. 

1 The urbanity with which the dialogue is condacted, and 
the perfect harmony with which the Speakers take leave of 
each other, cannot but leave a pleasing Impression on the 
mind of every reader of taste. It has some resemblance to 
the conclusion of Cicero's dialogue De Natura Deorum. The 
present dialogue, it is true, cannot be proved, beyond a con« 
troversy, to be the work of Tacitus ; but it is also true that 
it cannot, with equal probability, be ascribed to any other 
writer. It has been retained in almost erery edition of Taci- 
tus : and for that reason, claims a place in ä translation which 
professeli to giye all the woxks of so fine a writer. 
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